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NATIONAL 


Tuis is the theme of a great argument. 
It has heen the offence of the church 
in the eyes of the popish party, and it 
is resorted to as the means of crushing 
the church, by their allies in parliament, 
and by the ministers, who are depen- 
dant upon popish support for the posi- 
tion which they so iniquitously usurp,and 
which they so injuriously occupy ; and 
who naturally enough “ hate the light,” 
and do not wish “to come unto the light, 
lest their deeds should be reproved.” 

The simple question at issue at 
present is, whether it is right or wise 
to associate the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, in this country, with the 
clergy of the established church, in the 
work of national education; and, in the 
next place, supposing it to be desirable, 
wholes it is practicable so to do. 

For the purpose of resolving the 
first question aright, we should take 
into account the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, previously to any stir 
respecting uational education. Did 
they evince any enlightened anxiety 
respecting the moral or intellectual 
culture of the Irish population? Were 
they vigilant and active, according to 
their means and opportunities, in di- 
recting education aright, or, at least, in 
preventing it from being a means of 
perverting and debauching the minds 
of the people? Because, if this was 
the case—if these men really did 
evince an honest and enlightened 
desire that their flocks should benefit 
by the growing improvement of the 
times, and that they should become 
daily more and more sensible of their 
duty as citizens and as subjects, there 
may be some grounds for concluding 
that the business of education may, in 
part at least, be safely entrusted to 
their hands, and that the established 
clergy must experience from them a 
faithful and effective cooperation. 
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But, if the contrary be true—if the 
Roman Catholic priesthood were well 
content to let the peasantry remain in 
darkness, as long as no means were 
taken to let in upon them a little light 
— if a system of instruction were suf- 
fered to prevail under the iminediate 
cognizance of that body, by which the 
minds and morals of those subjected to 
its influence must have been wofully 
perverted—if every effort, on the part 
of benevolent Protestants to introduce 
a better system, were systematically 
and virulently opposed—and if, when 
direct opposition could not accomplish 
the end which they had in view, 
namely, the obstruction of moral and 
intellectual light, they changed their 
mode of attack, and sought to get 
possession of the instrumentality by 
which that important object was to be 
effected, or, at least, such a control 
over it as must restrict its operation, or 
damage its efficiency—we do think 
that, if these propositions can be 
proved to be true, there may be very 
great doubts respecting either the wis- 
dom or the policy of associating, with 
the established clergy, as co-partners 
in the business of education, indivi- 
duals whose whole previous conduct 
has been so calculated to excite dis- 
trust, and whose object would seem to 
be, to perpetuate national ignorance, 
and to cherish national prejudice, ra- 
ther than to instruct the minds, to 
humanize the characters, or to dissi- 
pate the delusions of their people. 

The reference of the secretary for 
Ireland to the act of Henry VIII, 
in the late discussion, or rather expla- 
nation, of the newly intended tithe bill, 
is worthy of some degree of attention, 
Lord Morpeth argued, from that act, 
that the clergy were under an obliga- 
tion to maintain parochial schools at 
their own expense, which obligation 
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had been imperfectly complied with; 
and that he was, therefore, justified in 
in proposing to tax them to the 
amount of ten per cent, for the pur- 
pose of inereasinz the funds for na- 
tioual education, His lordship’s peru- 
sal of the statute must have been a 
hasty one, and he wust have been 
totally forgetful of its object, when he 
made it the foundation of such a pro- 
posal as that contained in his speech ; 
and we could but repeat the admirable 
reasoning of the Standard, if we en- 
tered upon any detailed exposure of 
the fallacies upon which his proposition 
was built. Sufhice it to say, that the 
act of Henry VILL. is that which most 
fully recognizes the clergy as_ the 
guardians and superintendents of na- 
tional education ; that it confers upon 
them a lucrative monopoly in that par- 
ticular, from which they might have de- 
rived great emoluments ; that the object 
of the act was, to promote amongst the 
Irish the knowledge of the English 
hinguage, and the discontinuance of 
the sav age attire and enstems by which 
the pe ople were barbarized ; that it 
contemplated not the lowest, but the 
middle and the upper classes of soci- 
ety ; and that its great aim was, to 
consolidate the union of the couutries, 
by producing an identity in language 
and in character between the ae le 
of England and the people of Ireland. 
Such was the act of Henry, wiich is 
now to be tortured into an instrument 
for wresting national education out of 
the hands of the clergy, and grinding 
down that persecuted body of men by 
a system of partial an! oppressive tax- 
ation Truly Lord Morpeth has 
taught us, that there m: iy be something 
a great deal worse than that species 
of malapert ignorance, which would 
turn history into an old almanack ! 
And here we feel it a bounden duty 
tu mark, with our most emphatical 
commendation, the services rendered 
on this occasion, to the cause of sound 
policy and true re ligion, by that most 
able print, the Standard. Doctor 
Giffard did not leave a shred of the 
glozing statement put forward by the 
Irish secretary, that he did not sunder 
into tatters. Ireland may well feel 
proud of one who is, we are bold to 
say, take him all in all, the most gifted 
= accomplished journalist in Europe. 
For learning, solid, extensive, and pro- 
found ; for a reach of thought at once 
pe rspicuous aud compre hensive; for a 
power of reasoning, keen and vigorons, 
detecting, with instinclive sagacity, 
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the fallacies of his opponent, and forti- 
fying his own positions with a logic 
that few could gains: vy or withstand ; for 
all these, in combination with moral 
qualities of the highest order, which 
render every faculty he possesses sub- 
servient to the noblest ends, and under 
the control of an intellect, which, 
from daily use, can summon into in- 
stant exercise, upon any given subject, 
all its vast and various resources, the 
editor of the Standard has no rival. 
Sut those who best know the man lo<e 
sight of his transcendant talents, in 
their admiration of his sterling inte- 
grity, He is the most uncompromising 
aod highly principled of the advocates 
of the Protestant canse, and may be 
said, in his own person, to have sus- 
tained that cause, when a spurious 
liberalism was vitiating the pages of 
the ablest of the other Conservative 
journals, and causing them to lose 
sight of what should be their polar 
star in this eventful contest. But he 
has lived to see the dav when his 
labours are not unavailing. There are 
few who now dispute the soundness of 
those views which he, from the first, 
promulgated, respecting the grasping 
and unprincipled character of popery, 
especially as it exists in Ireland, 
Every enquiry into the conduct of the 
popish party has only served to con- 
firm and authenticate the substance of 
his oft-repeated representations, until 
doubters and scoffers can no longer 
plume themselves upon their superior 
wisdom, and are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that they were in error in put- 
ting such implicit confidence in popish 
oaths ; and the most honest emancipa- 
tionists hesitate not to affirm, that, in 
assenting to the measure of twenty- 
nine, they were acting under the 
grossest delusion. Yes! Dr, Gitfurd 
may now see something like a useful 
result from his labours. He no longer 
stauds alone, as the advocate of Pro- 
testaut principles. Other able jourual- 
ists have taken their stand upon the 
same side; and the consequence is, 
that a reaction has taken place in fa- 
vour of the good old cause, which 
must, if it only proceed as prospe- 
rously as it has commenced, speedily 
ensure its triumph. We know well 
that what we now write will be dis- 
tasteful to the distinguished individual 
to whom we have taken the liberty so 
particularly to allude ; for be is as mo- 
dest as he is powerful. But we have 
deemed it a duty to specify, by some- 
thing more than general acknowledg. 
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ments, the vast obligations which the 
religious and the loyal, in every part 
of the empire, owe to the man who 
has championed their cause with such 
undaunted intrepidity, such inflexible 
perseverance, such tempered zeal, and 
such matchless ability, in the very 
worst of times, and to mark with parti- 
cular emphasis the large debt of grati- 
tude which is due to him from the 
Protestants of Ireland. We cannot 
but recognize a protecting Providence 
in the very fact, that such a man, at 
such a time, should oceupy the very 
post which he now occupies ; and we 
do trust that the time is not distant 
when the importance of his services 
will be so far appreciated by others, us 
that he may be called to take a higher 
station, in ‘shaping and regulating the 
destinies of the empire. 

If Lord Morpeth was inclined to 
act sincerely in the spirit of the act of 
Henry VIII. to which he referred, the 
Irish ‘clergy could desire nothing bet- 
ter. It would place them precisely 
where they ought to be, and where 
they would be, but for the indifference 
of ‘latitudinarians, jealousy of secta- 
ries, and the raucorous hostility of 
papists. It would, in fact, reverse the 
position in which he would have them 
placed. The object of the act was, to 
raise this country, morally and intel- 
lectually, to the level of ‘England, in 
order that an identity of English man- 
ners might prepare the people for 
English institutions. 
that system of national education 
which his lordship patronizes, and 
which he would tax the clergy to sup- 
port, is, virtually, to take the education 
of the people cut of their hands, and 
to put it into the hands of those who 
will assuredly not take any consider- 
able pains to root out and to extirpate 
the prejudices and the antipathies 
which, as long as they exist, must ren- 
der British dominion insecure, and 
retara the progress of national im- 
provement. 

To our minds nothiug can be more 
preposterous, than, in devising a sys- 
tem of national education, to consult, 
in the first instance, the prejudices of 
the people. It is for the purpose of 
correcting those very prejudices that 
such a system is, or, at least, ought to 
be designed ; assuredly it never should 
be so shaped as to countenance or 
confirm them, An enlightened go- 
vernment should see in what consisted 
the moral and intellectual wants of 
the people, and for these it should 
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eilectually provide, no matter how 
strenuously its enlightened provisions 
for that purpose might be disrelished by 
bigotry, or resisted by faction, An 
uncompromising perseverance in its 
own righteous policy y, must, in the end, 
be successful. The statesman who is 
truly worthy of the name, would no 
more make the peculiar predilections 
of the people his regulators, in matters 
that concerned their moral improve- 
ment, than he would make the peculiar 
interests of individuais his guide in the 
construction of roads, or in the eree- 
tion of tanks, which might Le neces- 
sary for the national convenience. He 
would consider, first, the best mode in 
which such works could be effected; 
and then he would bend all his ener- 
gies to accomplish them in a manner 
that should render them most condu- 
cive to the end which he had in view. 
We will suppose the case of a faction 
resolved to thwart him in his project, 
and we can even suppose them refusing 
to make use of the advantages that are 
thus gratuitously provided for them, 
If this proceed from ignorance, they 
are to be pitied, and better things are 
to be hoped for, when time shall have 
allayed prejudice, and experience in- 
creased knowledge. The enlightened 
statesman will wait quietly for this. If 
it should proceed from faction, and if 
it be ouly a cloak by which the cloven 
foot of treason is disguised, those who 
can view it in that light, if they be 
just and wise, will not, ‘assuredly, ‘lend 
it any countenance, but will rather 
consider the very opposition which 
they experience a test of the excel- 
lence of their system. In the mean 
time, they need not be over solicitous. 
If they are only steady to their pur- 
pose, time alone will prove an infallible 
corrector of such discontents as they 
experience. ‘They have cast their 
bread upon the waters, and they will 
find it after many days, When the 
factions see that nothing is to be gain- 
ed by their opposition, they will not 
be likely to persevere in it, to their 
own detriment. Every day will di- 
minish their hostility to a system 
against which no reasonable objection 
can be pleaded, and of which every 
day is exhibiting the advantages. We 
may suppose indeed that the maleon- 
tents will adopt a system of their own, 
and that evils may then threaten 
suciety, agaiust which it would be dif- 
ficult to guard. But the very same 
may be feared if they should be suffer. 
ed to make the system to which they 
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have objected their own, by a tame 
compliance with their demands on the 
part of those by whom it was devised ; 
with this difference, that, in the latter 
case, there would be nothing to resist 
the evils that might threaten, and that 
those by whose connivance or com- 
pliance they were permitted, must 
share their responsibility, with those by 
whose activity they were promoted, or 
by whose contrivance they were de- 
signed. 

As the act of Henry the Eighth has 
been referred to, it may be as well to 
lay before the reader the opinion of the 
late Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee, 
upon that subject, as given befure the 
education commissioners by whom he 
was examined in 1825 :— 


«« My view of the duty of the clergy, 
as growing out of the act of 28th Henry 
Eighth, is, that there is no obligation im- 
posed on the incumbent of a parish to 
keep a free school. The law, as it ap- 
pears to me, has become obsolete, or 
rather is virtually repealed, respecting 
certain duties enjoined to the clergyman, 
such as telling the beads in English, &c. 
because these duties themselves have 
passed away. But the duty of keeping, 
or causing to be kept, an English school, 
I conceive to be still in force under the 
statute. The mistake that has prevailed 
on this head seems to be, that the clergy 
are bound by this act, and the oath pre- 
scribed by it, to keep a free school, 
whereas the act expressly describes the 
school to be kept, not as a free school, 
but on the contrary, as one in which a 
stipend is to be paid by the scholars re- 
sorting to it, conditioning only that the 
stipend shall be such as is usually paid by 
scholars in English schools in that dis- 
trict of the country; at the same time, I 
conceive that the clergy are to the utmost 
of their power bound to keep, or see that 
there be kept, an English school for the 
instruction of the poor, although they are 
not bound to see that it shall be a free 
school. The true intention of the law I 
consider to be conveyed and enforced in 
the act of the 7th of William Third, in- 
tituled «An Act to restrain Foreign 
Education.’ In this act it is declared 
that the clergy shall, in their respective 
parishes or districts, keep English schools, 
or cause them to be kept, according to 
the true intent and spirit of the act of 
Henry the Eighth; and this, I conceive, 
sets aside all those minor considerations 
growing out of the change of times, and 
brings the matter to the fair honest equity 
of the case, that the clergy were intended 
to be the guardians of the education of 
the cquntry, and to promote it in every 


fair and practicable way. I have always 
felt it as such, and considered that the 
oath imposed on the clergy at institution 
bore broadly upon this, without entering 
into the minutie of the legal considera- 
tions, which admit of, and have led to, a 
great deal of special pleading ; but which, 
when gone into, even with a liberal in- 
terpretation, seem decidedly to preclude 
the idea that the clergy are bound to keep 
free schools,” 


To this opinion the Commissioners 
assent, clearly exonerating the clergy 
from any pecuniary obligation, under 
the provisions of the act, and as clearly 
recognising the duty, or, as we would 
call it, the privilege of superintending 
the national education. This duty they 
would limit to the superintendence of 
the education of their own flocks ;— 
thereby giving a sectarian character to 
the Established Church, and merely pre- 
scribing to the clergy a duty to be shiared 
with all other dissenters. But this was 
not to fulfil, or carry out, but to pervert, 
or obstruct, the spirit of that enlighten- 
ed enactment. Henry’s act, as we be- 
fore observed, was designed to aid in 
that grand process of imperial assimila- 
tion, upon which he was resolved, and 
without which it would be impossible 
to legislate upon enlightened principles 
for the people of Ireland. It was in- 
tended to bear directly against the 
barbarous customs, and the barbarous 
prejudices, by which they were de- 
graded and brutalized, and which, he 
clearly saw, must be utterly extirpated, 
before any progress could be made in 
civilization. For this purpose the 
clergy were called upon to be aiding 
aud assisting, to the utmost of their 
power ; and in order that their labours 
should not be counteracted by any 
influence from any other quarter, a 
sort of monopoly is conferred upon 
them in the business of education, and 
penalties are enacted against any un- 
licensed individuals who might presume, 
contrary to the tenor of the statute, to 
intrude into their province, by assum- 
ing the character of instructors. Such 
was the drift of the act of Henry the 
Eighth—an act passed shortly- after 
Henry had incurred the charge of 
heresy, by assuming to himself the title 
of head of the church. Such was the 
character in which the national clergy 
were recognised, and such the privi- 
leges by which they were fortified. 
Such, also, was the jealousy with which 
all interlopers were regarded, in whom 
a similar confidence might not be 
placed. And yet the commissioners 
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in 1825 deemed that they were acting 
in the spirit of this statute, when they 
discharged the clergy from their obli- 
gation of being superintendents over 
the education of the —_ at large, 
and merely required of them, in com- 
mon with popish and dissenting teach- 
ers, to preside over the education of 
those of their own communion. We 
believe that an instance of perversion 
more egregious could not easily be 
found. Henry so allocated education 
to the clergy, as to preclude all others 
from engaging in it without their con- 
sent. The commissioners so /imit the 
clergy to the education of their own 
flocks, as to preclude them from any 
participation in the moral guidance of 
the congregations of papists or dis- 
senters! We do not, at present, enter 
into the wisdom or the policy of this. 
Let it be esteemed wise—let it be es- 
teemed politic—but, assuredly, it re- 
ceives no countenance from a statute, 
which, when it conferred an important 
privilege upon the established clergy, 
did not so much as contemplate the 
existence of a recusant or a dissenter. 

Well, the commissioners, it will be 
conceded, have special-pleaded the 
letter of the statute against its spirit, 
and sought to overthrow the privileges, 
and to lower the character, while they 
seemed to be merely relieving the con- 
sciences of the clergy. This, no doubt, 
was very wrong. But times have 
greatly changed since the days of 
Henry the Eighth; and, although it 
cannot be based upon this statute, the 
project which they patronised may still 
be expedient. We cannot now retuse 
to contemplate the existence both of 
recusants and dissenters. On the con- 
trary, we must recognise them as a 
formidable body of men, whose wants 
and wishes must be taken into account, 
in any project for the instruction of 
those over whom they possess any 
spiritual influence. This is a concession 
imperiously required by the spirit of 
the age, which will not endure any 
limits to toleration ; and the plan of 
united instruction, as far as children 
can go together, and separated instruc- 
tion, in those things wherein they 
differ, to be given to each class re- 
spectively, by its own spiritual advisers, 
is, perhaps, the only one that could 
reconcile the conflicting pretensions of 
the several parties who take an interest 
in the question, and without whose co- 
operation it is vain to expect that 
any system of national education can 
be so carried on, as to confer any ex- 
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tensive benefits upon the people. This 
is, at least, a fair and an honest mode of 
putting the case, and one entitled to a 
candid and respectful examination. It 
does not pretend to carry an ancient 
statute into effect, after a fashion that 
must ensure its abrogation. 

Times, we are told, are changed. 
They are, undoubtedly ; and in nothing 
more than in the facility with which 
all classes of persons may now avail ' 
themselves of the advantages of ele- 
mentary education. This has in- 
creased in a ratio much beyond the 
increase of the population. Almost 
any one may now obtain a know- 
ledge of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, at far less expense, either of 
time or money, tham would formerly 
have been indispensible for that pur- 
pose ; and the motives for acquiring 
such knowledge, both in the advantages 
which it affords, and in the disgrace of 
being without it, must ensure the ac- 
quisition of it, in all those cases, where 
the obstacles to its attainment can, 
with any ordinary diligence, be over- 
come. Therefore, we would say, a 
spring tide has set in in favour of in- 
tellectual improvement ; and, as far as 
the acquisition of elementary know- 
ledge is concerned, there can be very 
little fear that, in the present state of 
things, the generality of individuals 
will not acquire it for themselves. So 
far, it will be allowed, a spontaneous 
impulse has been given to civilization. 
No additional stimulus can be neces- 
sary, to prompt the mass of the com- 
munity to avail themselves of the 
means within their reach to acquire 
those accomplishments, by which they 
may be raised in the scale of rational 
beings, beyond the example of others, 
and the prospects which may thus be 
opened to their ambition. And the 
duty of the wise government will con- 
sist rather in directing and control- 
ling, than in extending or multiply- 
ing, the facilities which are so abun- 
dantly furnished for the improvement 
of the national mind. The Nile has, 
as it were, overflowed, and the object of 
the skilful husbandman is, not to cause 
the overflow to increase, but to avail 
himself of the fertilizing effects, while he 
obviates the ravages of the inundation. 

And it was while the natural faciii- 
ties for the education of the lower 
orders were thus accumulating, that 
the zeal of various powerful bodies of 
religionists was exerted in the cause, 
and led to such a multiplication of the 
means and opportunities of acquiring 
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elementary and scriptural knowledge, 
that if, before, there was a famine in 
these respects, there might now be 
said to be a surfeit in Ireland. The 
charter schools were early in the 
field, and although they were badly 
conducted, aud negligently superin- 
tended, they must be allowed to have 
accomplished something for the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the 
people. Had their abuses been cor- 
rected, they would have been exceed- 
ingly valuable ; but, as proselytism was 
their avowed object, the infidel spirit 
which lurks under the masque of liber- 
alisin, would not endure them ; and de- 
fects which might have been easily 
supplied, and mismanagement which 
could have been readily corrected, 
were made the pretexts fur their de- 
struction. 

The Association for Discountenan- 
cing Vice, (to the operation of which 
we, in a former number, called the at- 
tention of our readers,) was also most 
serviceable in diffusing useful know- 
ledge, and sound religious principles ; 
and has proved a most valuable auxili- 
ary to the Established Church, in the 
promotion of that scriptural piety 
which is the end and the aim of its 
institution. Even the commissioners 
of twenty-five bear ample testimony to 
the excellence of its schools, which, 
enemies as they almost all were to the 
Established Church, furnishes a con- 
vincing proof that there was nothing 
very objectionable in its arrangements. 
They affect to consider the very pecn- 
liar manner in which it is under the su- 
perintendence of the established clergy 
a ground for believing that it could 
not be very acceptable to the people 
at large; but they do not dwell upon the 
fact, that its schools contained, at the 
time they made their report, nearly equal 
numbers of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, and that no complaint was 
ever made of any attempt, on the part 
of their masters or governors, to tamper 
with the religious opinions of the chil- 
dren of another communion. The 
commissioners, however, had a theory 
to support, or an object to carry, to 
which matter of fact, in this particular, 
was rather strongly opposed ; and like 
wise and honest men, they took for 
granted the impossibility of doing the 
very thing that was actually done, and 
recommended the withdrawal of their 
grant from the Association, because of 
its exclusively Protestant character, at 
the very time when there was evidence 
before their eyes, that there was no- 
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thing either in its principles, or its 
management, or its arrangements, which 

revented Roman Catholic children 
Seve availing themselves of the many 
advantages which it held forth to them, 
or which caused even a murmur on the 
part of their parents or pastors, as though 
these advantages were but lufes to se- 
duce them from their faith. There 
were from eight to ten thousand chil- 
dren receiving education in the schools 
of the Association, at the time the 
commissioners made their report. Of 
these, one half, at least, were Roman 
Catholics ; and nothing, we are fully 
persuaded, but want of means pre- 
vented this enlightened educational 
system from being co-extensive with 
the wants of the population. 

Then came the London Hibernian 
Society. This society originated in 
the zeal and piety of some benevolent 
individuals in London, in the year 
1806, who were touched by the moral 
and spiritual destitution of the peasantry 
in Ireland, and who resolved to at- 
tempt, “ by the ministry of the gospel, 
by the dispersion of the holy Scrip- 
ture, and religious tracts, by the for- 
mation and support of schools, and by 
every other lawful and prudent mea- 
sures, calculated to promote pure re- 
ligion, morality, and loyalty,” to bring 
a benighted people out of darkness, 
and into the marvellous light of the 
gospel. This society was wonderfully 
successful, by means of its scriptural 
readers and schools, in drawing the 
attention of the people to the impor- 
tant subjects which it was their object 
to hold before thew ; but, as prosely- 
tism was its scarcely disguised object, 
it excited the animosity of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and may be said to 
have caused the beginning of that oppo- 
sition on their part, which has been un- 
happily but too successful. We are 
not ourselves approvers of the louse 
and latitudinarian manner in which re- 
ligions knowledge is sought to be con- 
veyed, by the zealous and estimable 
persons by whom this society is pa- 
tronised. It is far too vague and in- 
definite to constitute, in our minds, a 
saving faith, or to lay a secure founda- 
tion for adequate religious guidance, 
Its utility consists rather in shaking the 
confidence which the superstitious Lrish 
place in a bad system, than in leading 
them into a good one ; but in this way 
no doubt, it has its use, and may be, 
subordinately, instrumental in pro- 


moting the great work of national ame- 
lioration. 


But it is important to re- 
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mark, that the spirit of opposition 
began with the spirit of compromise ; 
and that, while the Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice, which had been 
in operation fur nearly twenty years, 
and whose avowed principle was, the 
promotion of scriptural knowledge and 
piety, according to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Established Church, 
was regarded even by Roman Catho- 
lics with esteem and favour, the Lon- 
don Hibernian Society, which made 
an ostentatious disclaimer of any in- 
tention to interfere with the religious 
tenets of those under their care, and 
from whose schools all catechisms, and 
books of controversy were most rigidly 
excluded, had no sooner entered upon 
their labours, than the ery of prose- 
lytism was raised against them ; and 
they found, that, so far from winning 
the regards, they had to contend 
against the prejudices and the bigotry 
of the people. It would almost seem 
as if they were suspected, in proportion 
to their anxiety, toavoid all causes of sus- 
picion ;—while the more open, straight- 
forward, and ingenuous, conduct of the 
other society, whose object it was “ to 
do good unto all men, but especially 
unto them that were of the household 
of faith,” secured to them a degree of 
confidence and love, which has to the 
present day, notwithstanding all the 
causes that have been in operation to 
diminish or to pervert it, enabled them 
to extend the blessings of their institu- 
tion far beyond the limits of their own 
communion. 

Next followed the Kildare-place In- 
stitution. It was established in 1811, 
and was intended to do, upon a large 
scale, what the London Society had 
been attempting upon a small one. 
There can be no doubt whatever of the 
zeal, the benevolence or the piety of 
its founders. As the cooperation of 
all sects was earnestly solicited, and as 
the leading directors of this society 
consisted of individuals who might be 
considered as representing the various 
religious bodies into which the com- 
munity was divided, so it was hoped that 
its operations might go on unchecked 
by any adverse influence, and thut all 
might work together for good. 

This society first held its meetings 
in School-street, an obscure and incon- 
venient situation in the Liberties of 
Dublin, “ but to which they had been 
attracted by the circumstance of a 
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large school having been there most 
successfully established ever since 1786, 
and which had been conducted to the 
satisfaction of all concerued, precisely 
upon the principle which the new 
society proposed for their own guid- 
ance.* But they had not been long 
in operation, when the fourteenth re- 
port of the Education Commissioners 
of 1812, made its appearance, in which 
the commissioners, amongst whom we 
find the names of the Primate, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Provost, the 
Archbishop of Cashel, and the Bishop 
of Killala, state, that they had applied 
their efforts to the framing of a system, 
which, whilst it should afford the op- 
portunities of education to every de- 
scription of the lower classes of the 
people, might, at the same time, by 
keeping clear of all interference with 
the particular religious tenets of any, 
induce the whole to receive its benefits 
as one undivided body, under one and 
the same system, and in the same esta- 
blishments.” In order to produce this 
desirable result, the commissioners pro- 
posed, that, in any system to be de- 
vised for that purpose, “all interference 
with the particular religious tenets of 
those who were to receive instruction, 
should, in the first instance, be un- 
equivocally disclaimed, and effectually 
guarded against. 


“ We conceive this,” they add, “ to be 
of essential importance in any new esta- 
blishments for the education of the lower 
classes in Ireland; and we venture to 
express our unanimous opinion, that no 
such plan, however wisely and unexcep- 
tionably contrived in other respects, can 
be carried into effectual execution in this 
country, unless it be explicitly avowed, 
and clearly understood, as its leading prin- 
ciple, that no attempt shall be made to 
influence or disturb the peculiar religious 
tenets of any sect or description of Chris- 
tians,” 


This report was under the considera- 
tion of the government, who were, no 
doubt, anxious to carry its recommen- 
dations into effect, when their atten- 
tion was attracted by the Kildare- 
place Society, whose principles and 
whose practice approached so nearly 
to those recommended by the commis- 
sioners, that it was resolved, instead of 
appointing a new board, to try the ex- 
periment which had been proposed, by 
making a grant to a society already in 


* First Report of the Commissioners of Education Enquiry, page 39. June 8d, 
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existence. And this was the origin of 
the first grant to the Kildare-place in- 
stitution. They were, by the aid of 
government, enabled to change their 
situation, and to augment their esta- 
blishment, and, in the short period of 
ten years, their influence was felt 
through the length and breadth of Ire- 
Jand. 

It is not our object, and, to our 
readers, it cannot be necessary, to de- 
scribe the system, or to detail the 
operations of this society ; but there 
is one service which it has well per- 
formed, and for which the public can- 
not be sufficiently grateful. Previ- 
ously to its establishment, the country 
parts of Ireland were inundated by a 
description of publications, peculiarly 
calculated to vitiate and deprave the 
people. Of some of these we have 
the following catalogue, which has 
been given by the commissioners of 
1825, as having fallen under their own 
notice during their tour of personal in- 
spection, and after much had been 
already done by the labours of the 
society to banish them from circula- 
tion :— 

«The History of the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom—the Seven Won- 
ders of the World—the Irish Rogues and 
Rapparees—the Life of Captain Freney 
the Robber—the History of Captain 
Grant, a Gentleman Highwayman—the 
Life of Redmond O’ Hanlon the robber— 
the Garden of Love—the Feast of Love 
—the Economy of Beauty—the school of 
Delights—Nocturnal Revels—the Che- 
valier de Faublas—the Monk—the Life 
of Lady Lucy—the Life of Moll Flan- 
ders—Fanny Meadows— Donna Rosina— 
Rousseau’s Eloisa—the Pleasant Art of 
Money Catching—the Devil and Doc- 
tor Faustus—the Feats of Astrologers— 
Tristram Shandy—the Arabian Nights— 
Pastorini’s Prophecies—Guy, Earl of 
Warwick—Parismos and Parismenus— 
Hero and Leander—the History of Phi- 
lander Flashaway—and the History of 
Reynard the Fox.” 


To remedy this great and crying 
evil, the Kildare-place Society re- 
solved upon the publication of a se- 
ries of useful and entertaining works, 
by which these pestilent productions 
might be gradually supplanted ;—and, 
in the course of about seven years, 
very nearly a million volumes were 
put into circulation, consisting _of 
voyages and travels in every region 
of the world; arts and sciences of 
every description, connected with ma- 
nufactures, mechanics, trade, agricul- 
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ture ; poetry and history; rural eco- 
nomy and interesting narratives—al- 
most every species of moral instruc- 
tion,—views of the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator, illustrated in every 
department of natural history—histo- 
rical selections from the Old Testa- 
ment, and collections from the Psalms 
and Proverbs. These were so adapted 
to the purchasers for whom they were 
intended, and sent forth upon such 
terms, as to ensure their immediate 
and extensive sale ; and the commis- 
sioners tell us— 


« That no objection was ever raised to 
any one of these works, except ina single 
instance. The objection was of a very 
trifling nature, and was immediately re- 
medied by the suppression of the passage 
complained of, in a subsequent edition of 
the work,” 


For all this, the Kildare-place So- 
ciety may claim unquestionable praise. 
To them, undoubtedly, it is owing, 
that the intellectual atmosphere of the 
Irish peasantry has been purified of 
the poisonous influences with which 
it was surchaged ; and that it is no 
longer necessary for them to imbibe 
any knowledge which they may pos- 
sess, through a medium which also 
conveys to them profligacy, or disaf- 
fection, or treason. Much was also 
done, by this body, to improve the 
race of schoolmasters ; and more would 
have been done, but for the fatal 
spirit of compromise, upon which the 
Society was founded. Composed, as it 
was, of churchmen and sectaries of 
every denomination, it was a point of 
honour with some, and a point of 
conscience with others, that nothing 
should be done, having in view to 
promote a knowledge of any particu- 
lar mode of Christian worship. The 
Bible, and that without note or com- 
ment, was to be the alone manual of 
religious instruction ; and the portions 
to be selected for perusal were left 
to the discretion of the master, whe- 
ther he were a churchman, a dissen- 
ter, or a Roman Catholic; and it is 
but too likely, that, according to the 
bias of his religious opinions, by par- 
tial and arbitrary selections, the Scrip- 
tures were garbled or perverted. It is 
also very conceivable that good may 
have been done in this way ; for we do 
not find it easy to conceive any free 
access of the Word of God, which must 
not be attended with benefit to those 
who are privileged to read and to un- 
derstand it. 
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But this was the rock of offence, 
upon which the society split and foun- 
dered. The delicate and sensitive 
Romish clergy, who could so long put 
up with “ Moll Flanders,” whose pa- 
tient endurance of “the Irish Rogues 
und Rapparees,” was so exemplary, and 
whose gravity was not disturbed by the 
adventures of “ Philander Flashaway,” 
nor their modesty scandalized by the 
history of “the Chevalier de Faublas,” 
arose in holy horror, and loudly ex- 
claimed against the evils which threat- 
ened society from the free perusal of 
the Word of God! By that they 
were shocked—by that they were scan- 
dalized—by that their patience was 
provoked beyond all endurance ; and 
they resolved, in their rage and their in- 
dignation, that countenance from them, 
the obnoxious system should have none, 
until the society abandoned its prin- 
ciple of enjoining the perusal of the 
Holy Seriptures! 

Really it requires more of temper 
than we can well command, to treat 
this subject with the calmness that is 
necessary for its complete elucidation. 
The Romish priesthood, the patroni- 
zers, either by permission or conni- 
vance,: of the tissue of ribaldry, of 
obscenity, aud of treason, which has 
been set forth by the education com- 
missioners, in the catalogue of books 
which they found, even at the period 
of their appointment, still in use in 
many of the Irish schools, deferentially 
consulted by a Protestant government, 
respecting a system of national educa- 
tion! And their objection patiently 
submitted to, when they consign to an 
index expurgatorius, the Word of 
God! After this, the owl may read 
lectures on optics—and the deaf adder 
publish a dissertation upon music! 

The domain of Irish education 
was a commonage, upon which any 
interloper might prowl, and which pro- 
duced nothing but weeds or poisons, 
until, by Protestant husbandry, it began 
to be turned to good account, and food 
for the use of man, began to gladden 
its before unprofitable surface. Then, 
when the golden grain begins to wave 
in the furrows, and when the labours 
of the pains-taking cultivators are 
about to be rewarded with an abun- 
dant harvest, those who had indolently 
witnessed its sterility, without an effort, 
or even a wish to render it productive, 
instantly put in their claim to the pos- 
session of it, and are resolved that it 
must be abandoned to them, or revert 
to its original desolation. Well, this 
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is not at all extraordinary. Thus it is 
that those who are moved by the mean 
passions of envy and jealousy, may al- 
ways be expected to speak and to act. 
But what is, indeed, extraordinary, is 
this,—that those in whose power it is 
to confirm these reclaimed lands in 
the hands of the reclaimers, or 
wrest them from them, for the gratifi- 
cation, but not the benefit, of those 
by whom they never would have been 
reclaimed, shall so abuse their autho- 
rity, as to adopt the latter alter- 
native, and forbid, under a threat of 
their high displeasure, the introduction 
of any species of husbandry which is 
not stamped with the approbation of 
those who would seem to have a na- 
tural, or, rather, an unnatural antipathy, 
to every species of civilization! This 
is what is, indeed, extraordinary ! 

Education, as long as it was mis- 
chievous, might, for aught the Romish 
priesthood cared, proceed to any ex- 
tent, in the depravation of the morals 
of the people. These might remain in 
perfect ignorance, without any effort, on 
the part of their spiritual guides, to en- 
lighten their understandings by useful 
knowledge. They might slumber 
amid the miasmata of pestilent 
moral and political principles, without 
any effort to avert the fatal contagion. 
But, no sooner has the atmosphere 
been depurated, and a genial salubrity 
introduced into what were, before, 
the regions of death, than alarm, 
either feigned or real, is expressed by 
their pious guide, lest the new mea- 
sure for their benefit should hurt the 
morals of the people! Truly, these 
men might learn a lesson of modesty 
from “ Moll Flanders !” 

But the commissioners of 1812 had 
expressed a strong opinion as to the 
expediency of what was called united 
education, and the necessity of avoid- 
ing every thing which oun by possi- 
bility, give umbrage to religionists of 
any denomination, whose children 
might resort for instruction to the in- 
tended schools. The Kildare-place 
system had been adopted for the pur- 
pose of trying the experiment which 
they recommended ; and, no more po- 
pular or more plausible ground of ob- 
jection could be taken by the Roman 
Catholics, than that the principles of 
their religion forbade the unauthorised 
or indiscriminate reading of the Bible. 
It was, accordingly, re-echoed from the 
hustings, from the platform, from the 
pulpit ; and taken 7 by the popish 
press, with a zeal, the very extrava- 
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gance of which, in that particular case, 
might argue no lack of discretion. It 
is often judicious to assume a vehe- 
mence, the very excess of which may 
suggest some excuse fur complaints 
that would otherwise be deemed most 
unreasonable. Meu are apt to say, in 
euch cases, there must be something in 
this, although we cannot exactly see 
it. They prefer accusing themselves 
of want of discernment, to affirming 
that others have lost their reason, 
And so it was in the case before us, 
There were many quiet, liberal Pro- 
testants, who really were led to believe 
that the Roman Catholics were very 
grievously dealt with, in not being 
suffered to exclude the Bible from the 
Kildare-street schools. ‘The topic was 
one which told for them at popular 
elections ; and when the government, 
unhappily, fell into the hands of the 
Whigs, it is no wonder that the Kil- 
dare-place society was made a sacrifice 
to the minataur of popish agitation. 

In a former number we have freely 
stated our opinion, that, by the com- 
promise of religious principle which 
they countenanced, they brought that 
visitation upon themselves. Others 
would have been much less sensitive in 
taking offence, had they been Jess so- 
licitous in assuring them that they 
had no intention to offend them. 
But, standing, as they did, upon the 
principle, that no religious peculiarity 
was to be trenched upon, nothing was 
easier than to affirm, that something 
which they did insist upon, was a reli- 
gious pecnliarity ; so that Roman Ca- 
tholics must cither be insulted by being 
told that they did not understand their 
own religion ; or, have their conscien- 
ces wounded, or their interests sacri- 
ficed, by being required to act against 
it. It was, take it all in all, as pretty 
n grievance as they could meet with in 
a summer day. 

The commissioners of 1825 well ob- 
serve, that, in the circulation of useful 
books, in the system of rewards, in the 
training of masters and mistresses, and 
iu drawing the public mind powerfully 
to the subject of education, this society 
has been eminently useful; but that 
“the three points which distinguish 
them from all others, as being funda- 
mental and indispensible, are those in 
which their failure to a certain extent, 
cannot be denied.” 
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“ The compliance with these three fun- 
damental rules, is,” the commissioners add, 
“‘ we are convinced, in many cases, merely 
nominal; the use of the scriptures is fre- 
quently a matter of form; catechisms are 
taught as freely in many of their schools 
as in any others, merely by the fiction of 
treating the appointed times, asnot being 
schoolhours; and the selections of masters 
and mistresses, though nominally uninflu- 
euced by religious considerations, are truly 
and practically confined to Roman Ca- 
tholics, when the patrons are the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and to Protestants, when 
the schools are in connexion with the 
Association for Discountenance Vice, or 


the patrons are clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church.” 


Nor is the following less just, or less 
deserving of attentive consideration— 


‘It appears to us,” say the commission- 
ers, “ that the objection which may, with 
greatest propriety, be urged against the 
society, is the very opposite to that, 
which, during their course, they seem 
most to have apprehended. They feared 
that they should be considered as going 
too far upon the subject of religion ; in 
our opinion, they do not go far enough.— 
While they have abstained, as a matter 
of necessity, from giving particular in- 
struction in religion, they have rested upon 
a compromise, the terms of which they 
have never been able perfectly to realize, 
and which, even if realized, no person is 
of opinion, would have been completely sa- 
tisfactory.” 


Such is, undoubtedly, the truth. Any 
such compromise, no matter how per- 
fectly carried into effect, would have 
involved a sacrifice of religious prin- 
ciple, for which there could be no com- 
pensation. The Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice, by avoiding it, and 
by taking the high ground upon which 
they stood, avoided also, the inconve- 
niences and the embarrassments by 
which the good work of the Kildare- 
place Society was so constantly marred 
and obstructed, until, at length, the 
prejudice against them rose to such a 
height, that those who had, upon prin- 
ciple, compromised religion itself, were 
themselves most unceremoniously com- 
promised by an unprincipled* admuinis- 
tration. 

But our object, at present, is, to point 
out the vast facilities for education 
which were possessed by the Irish, at 


« We do not here use the word “ unprincipled” in any other sense than as indicat- 


ing a government without any certain principle but that of expediency. 
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the very time when such a stir was 
made about it by the government, as if 
the mere multiplication of elementary 
schools were “the one thing needful.” 
In addition to the societies above enu- 
merated, there was the society for 
managing the Lord Lieutenant’s school 
fund—there was the Sunday-school so- 
ciety—there was the Baptist society 
for promoting the gospel—the society 
for promoting the edueation of the 
Irish through the medium of their own 
lanzuage—by all of whom the work of 
education was largely carried on ; inso- 
much that few countries wére better 
supplied with the means of mere ele- 
mentary instruction. As far as read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic went, a 
knowledge of these might be said, by 
the provisions which were already made 
by spontaneous Protestant benevolence, 
to have been secured to all who really 
desired it ;—and the only desideratum 
seemed to be, that such a control 
should be exercised over, and such a 
direction given to, the powerlul spirit 
that had been excited, as might render 
its operation at the same time benefi- 
cial to individuals, and safe to the in- 
stitutions of the country. 

And here we cannot but lament that 
the wise and good men who assisied in 
framing the fourteenth report of the 
education commissioners of 1812, did 
not see the matter iu this light, but were 

rather caught by the plausible liberal- 
ism which was beginning to be epi- 
demic about that period. The govern- 
ment was then strong. Great Britain 
occupied a proud and an exalted sta- 
tion amongst the nations of the world. 
The great events which were occurring 
in foreign countries, were well calcu- 
lated to draw off public attention from 
the small though important transactions 
at home. The Roman Catholics, as a 
community, were tranquil and respect- 
ful. Their priesthood stood wholly 
aloof from polities, and rather discoun- 
tenanced than aided the agitators, in 
the violence with which some of them 
occasionally prosecuted emancipation. 
The church was wholly unassailed in 
its property, and the very utmost that 
seemed to be desired by those who 
complained of tithes as a grievance, 
was, svine regulation by which the far- 
mer might be protected from the exac- 
tions of the tithe proctor, and by which 
the payment itself might be rendered 
less burdensome and more equal. In- 
deed, it was supposed by many most 
virtuous and most enlightened men, 
that emancipation would have com- 
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pleted all that remained to be com- 
pleted of the tranquillity of Ireland. 
Such were the cireumstances of the 
times, and such was the state of the 
yublic mind, when the commissioners 
made their fourteenth report, und we 
ure more grieved than surprised that 
they should have committed an over- 
sight, which, had they the lights which 
we possess from subsequent experi- 
ence, would have been prevented. It 
was the error of philanthropists, whose 
benevolence knew no bounds, and 
whose charity “hoped for all things.” 
Bat they used the spur when they 
should have used the rein; and al- 
though, doubtless, they never intended 
it, their recommendation has furnished 
occasion to detrude the established 
church from its proper place, by refusing 
to its clergy their proper pre-eminence 
in the business of national education. 
Had they looked more narrowly 
into the real state of the case, or been 
gifted witha foresight, which might have 
enabled them to discern probable, and 
not distant future conse quences, they 
would rather have directed their atten- 
tion to improve the quality than to in- 
crease the quantity of education, as it is 
desirable that it should exist in Ire- 
land. And, for this purpose, all that 
would have been nece essary Was, Some 
judicious system of encouragement by 
which it might be carried on, until it 
passed the limits of mere elementary 
learning, and landed the more promis- 
ing pupils upon the terra firma of sound 
principle, by which they would be for- 
tified against the agitator’s influence, 
an exposure to which must be so fatal. 
It is our opinion that had a wise 
system of this kind been instituted, 
good incalculable would have been 
the result. What is at present a pow- 
erful destructive element, would have 
been rendered conservative of all that 
is valuable in our constitution. The 
mass of the people do not, and will not, 
and cannot think for themselves. They 
gladly depute this office to others, 
whose opinions and feelings they adopt 
and act upon, with a promptitude as 
though they were automatons, and a 
zeal and an interest as though such 
feelings and such opinions were their 
own. And the individuals by whom 
they are thus influenced, are less fre- 
quently mischievous, than mistaken. 
They are men who possess some talent, 
and have got a little learning, but not 
sufficient. They know just ‘enough to 
make them pragmatical, but not enough 
to make them wise. They have drank 
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the little draught which “ intoxicates,” 
but have not taken the deep draught 
which would have “sobered them 
again.” 

Now, to take this class of men just 
out of that state, would be to do them 
real good, and to confer an important 
benefit upon society. And that might 
have been easily done, by a system of 
rules and regulations to which we have 
adverted, by which an advanced scale 
of study might be prescribed, which 
must, at all events, afford useful occu- 
pation to the thinking faculties of the 
proficients, and serve'to prevent them 
from injuring others, even if it did not 
enable them to improve themselves. It 
is our belief, that, by judicious ma- 
nagement, the raw materials, which at 
present make the tools of the dema- 
gogue, might thus be converted into 
implements by which his influence 
would be overthrown. 

This would be the proper province 
of a wise government, sincerely anxious 
for the well-being of the people. Their 
object should be, not so much to in- 
crease the amount, as fo supply the 
complement, of that education which 
may now be had, even by the humblest 
classes, with so little trouble, and which, 
according as it is well or ill directed, 
must be the source of great good or of 
great evil. The public mind, in the 
present state of things, will not, and 
cannot remain stationary. If it do not 
advance in the direction of peace and 
good order, it will proceed in the di- 
rection of confusion and discord ; and 
the elements of destruction may be fa- 
tally multiplied, before the people in 
general are aware of their danger. Now 
this, in order to be obviated, must be 
anticipated. Sciolism must be sup- 
planted by sound instruction. The 
superficial! information which is only or 
chiefly calculated to excite the vanity, 
or stimulate the imagination, must be 
superseded by that solid learning, which 
| steady and rectify the judgment, 
and purify and enlargethe mind. Un- 
til they have reached a certain point in 
the progress of education, the people 
are tossed, as it were, upon the waves 
of a troublous ocean, where there are 
storms by which they may be wrecked, 
rocks upon which they may founder, 
and whirlpools into which they may be 
absorbed, without a possibility of being 
rescued from immediate destruction ; 
when they have once passed that point, 
they reach, as it were, a trade wind, 
by which they will be carried on their 
way rejoicing. It should, therefore, be 
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the object of government, not so much 
to be aiding in pushing them from 
shore, in the first instance, as to be in- 
strumental in enabling them to steer 
clear of the dangers by which they are 
beset, and to bring their voyage to a 
prosperous termination. No power on 
the part of government could prevent 
them from embarking on this Voyage ; 
and no power but that of an enlight- 
ened government could enable them 
to undertake it with profit or with 
safety. 

And this, as we before stated, might 
be effectually accomplished, by giving 
a superior education to superior minds. 
There is no one who has ever practi- 
cably interested himself in the instruc- 
tion of the humbler classes, who does 
not know, that in a class of twenty 
boys, there is some one, or perhaps 
two boys, by whom the minds of the 
rest will be moulded and directed. He 
feels his superiority, and they tacitly 
acknowledge it, and are willing to sub- 
mit to his influence, even when they 
are not animated by his example. Now 
a school is an epitome of the world ; 
and what takes place in the one on a 
small scale, is the very same which 
takes place in the other, on a large one. 
If the boy to whom we have alluded, 
be, when he is a man, but ha/f instruct- 
ed, those over whom he exerts an in- 
fluence are likely to be misled ; and 
one-half instructed he will be, if his 
measure be taken according to the in- 
tellectual stature of those who, com- 
pared with him, are mental pigmies. 
In such a case, it is scarcely possible 
that he can be any thing but an agent 
of evil. Let the recruiting sergeant of 
misrule only beat up for followers in 
his neighbourhood, and he is sure to be 
seen following the drum. It is impos- 
sible that he should not possess aspi- 
rations beyond his condition ; and it is 
almost equally impossible that such 
aspirations should be properly directed. 
But let the same boy be placed under 
a course of instruction by which his fa- 
culties may be developed and improved ; 
under which his information may ma- 
ture into knowledge, and his know- 
ledge ripen into wisdom ; let this pro- 
cess be conducted under the affec- 
tionate superintendence of those by 
whom he will feel it an honour to be 
noticed, and it is very likely that he 
will become the attached friend to so- 
cial order, and “ grow in wisdom as in 
stature, and in favour with God and 
man.” His influence will then be all 
employed inthe right way. He will 
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be able to ay out to those who may 
look up to him for guidance, the rocks 
and the quick-sands upon which they 
must be wrecked, if the counsel of the 
unprincipled demagogue were to be 
adopted. Sedition would lose her best 
drill segreants ; and a sound conserva- 
tive policy would gain an accession of 
invaluable adherents, by whose aid, 
humanly speaking, the wicked devices 
of the adversary would be counter- 
acted, and all things would be made 
“to work together for good.” Is not 
this an end which a wise and righteous 
government should hold in view ? 
and is not the mode of accomplishing 
it which we have pointed out, at 
once, cheap, and simple, and effica- 
cious ? 

If we could once impress upon our 
governors, with respect to national edu- 
cation, that their duty consists, simply, 
in supplying its deficiencies and correct- 
ing its defects, almost every thing else 
might be safely left to the voluntary ex- 
ertions of individuals, or of bodies of 
men, who have engaged in the cause 
from motives of Christian benevolence. 
They would, abundantly, supply, all 
that was necessary in the way of ele- 
mentary, if the government only took 
eare to furnish what might be wanting 
in the way of complete and thorough 
education. But, in this respect, even 
our Universities do not do their duty. 
We hold, that these seminaries for the 
education of the upper classes, ought 
to have the course of study so regula- 
ted, as that no one could arrive at the 
honors of a degree, who was not to 
a certain extent imbued with the 
philosophy of legislation; at least, upon 
the important subjects which, in our 
day, so intimately concern the well- 
being of society, and so frequently 
challenge the attention of the states- 
man. Were this the case, our public 
men would not so often be disqualified, 
by gross ignorance, from tampering 
with matters of such high concern, or, 
only tampering with them to the se- 
rious, and in some instances, irrepara- 
ble detriment of the public weal. What 
gross ignorance prevails, for instance, 
respecting the nature, the grounds, the 
claims, the privileges, and the duties 
of an established church? By how 
many is it regarded as a mere circum- 
stance of state, only not to be got rid 
of, because other more valuable inte- 
rests may be involved in its destruc- 
tion ? how many is it viewed 
with aversion and contempt, as being 
in itself so unreasonble and so odious, 
that they cannot too earnestly endea- 
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vour to accomplish its extinction? By 
how many is it passively endured, from 
habit ; or coldly approved from some 
low calculation of its merely political 
advantages? Weare very sure that the 
case does not differ now very widely 
from what it was in the days of un- 
happy Charles. Lord Faulkland, we 
think it was, who observed, when he 
saw the enemies of the Church impa- 
tient and unremitting and clamorous in 
their hostility, while its friends were 
timid and backward and negligent in 
their defence of it, that “those who 
hated the clergy, hated them worse 
than the devil, while those who loved 
them did not love them so well as their 
dinner.” The very same would be the 
case with any similar contest at the pre- 
sent day. Dissent, and irreligion, and 
infidelity, and sedition, and republican- 
ism, and ignorance, and the love of 
change, and that spirit which prompts 
men to speak evil of dignities, would 
contend, with fearful odds, against 
those by whom our national establish- 
ment would be defended. The former 
would be united by a spirit by which 
their differences would be merged in 
one combined effort for the accomplish- 
ment of their common object. The 
latter, even if they were not distracted 
by division, by which their co-opera- 
tion would be marred, would yet be so 
weak from want of éhorough knowledge 
and grounded principle, as to render 
their opposition unavailing. God grant 
that we may not be called upon to 
fight the battle, until we can fight it to 
more advantage ! 

And yet, the late discussion on the 
Church Rates Bill, gives one a hope, 
that our venerable Church has a hold 
in the affections of the people. In the 
House, indeed, its friends were outnum- 
bered ; but, by a very small majority 
—a majority so small that it was felt 
as a defeat ; while, out of doors, such a 
feeling was exhibited, as renders it 
very probable that many who then ar- 
rayed themselves on the side of minis- 
ters, may not, in the event of a new 
election, find their way back to parlia- 
ment again. We, therefore, cherish a 
hope, that the Church of England will 
outride the present storm, as even 
treacherous pilotage has not been able 
as yet, to wreck it, under circumstances 
which would seem almost to ensure its 
destruction. And if only our Univer- 
sities did their duty in making its ex- 
cellencies known to the upper classes, 
as they are felt by the middle and the 
humbler classes, it would not long be 
without those who might “ meet its 
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enemies in the gate,” by whom their 
“ knavis!) tricks ” would be promptly 
exposed, and their malicious devices 
effectually counteracted, 

It is not by penal laws, or by exclu- 
sive privileges, that we would seek to 
fortify our Church, A thorough ac- 
quaintance with its character and prin- 
ciples, on the part of those to whom 
the destinies of the nation are entrusted, 
is all that would be necessary for its 
preservation. We will here express 
no opinion respecting the admission of 
dissenters to degrecs in the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Con- 
stituted, indeed, as these venerable in- 
stitutions are, it might more properly be 
called the admission of dissent, as an 
element of collegiate government. But 
if the course of education to which ail 
students, without exception, should ne- 
cessarily submit, and in which they 
were required to make a suitable pro- 
ficiency, was such as to embrace an 
acquaintance with the doctrine and the 
discipline of our Church, its corres- 
pondence with ecclesiastical antiquity, 
and its substantial conformity with the 
judgment of the apostles themselves, 
as we may collect it from the holy 
Scriptures, we are very well persuaded, 
that if a knowledge of our creeds and 
formularies, for the promotion of piety, 
our rules and regulations for the main- 
tenance of discipline, and our laws and 
ordinances for the perpetuation, in its 
integrity, of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, were uncompromisingly in- 
sisted on, and efficaciously communi- 
cated, more would be done by it to 
dissipate dissent, than dissenters could 
accomplish to overthrow the establish- 
ment, by any abuse of collegiate advan- 
tages. 

And, if such a regulation were en- 
forced, what grievance could be pre- 
tended ? Dissenters might still, if they 
pleased, dissent. All that would be 
required is this . that they should dissent 
upon knowledge, and not from ignorance. 
Would that, indeed, be a great hard- 
ship? Surely, if their dissent is weil 
founded, they have nothing to fear 
from the most thorough and searching 
examination. And if it be ill founded, 
they cannot desire that it should be 
maintained. It cannot, surely, be a 
ground of serious complaint, that they 
are required at most to know that from 
which they profess to dissent. Indeed 


it would be very difficult to say, how 
they could dissent from that which they 
do not know. And, if the grievance be 
that they are permitted to dissent from 
their own dissent, when a profounder 
acquaintance with the subject has con- 
vinced them that they were in error ; 
that is a grievance which it ig in their 
own power either to endure or to re- 
medy, according as they are heedful 
of, or inattentive to, the dictates of 
conscience. 

It is our belief that nothing but a 
candid and thorough examination of 
the subject would be necessary to con- 
vince all competent minds of the ne- 
cessity for a church establishment ; and, 
this truth being once admitted, the 
Church-of-England Christian has no 
reason to fear that the system to which 
he has attached himself will suffer by 
a comparison with any other. Itisthe 
privilege of that system that it is open 
to the improvement of the age, and 
that our rulers are free to recommend 
and to introduce such changes, the in- 
tegrity of the faith being guarded, as 
may conduce to the more complete 
accomplishment of the end for which 
it was established. Of course, changes 
will not be made merely from a change- 
ful spirit. ‘The heady and the intem- 
perate, the funtastical and the extra- 
vagant, will not be encouraged to de- 
nude or to disfigure it, although the 
grave and the learned may not be 
forbidden to suggest such modifications 
as, without departing from its spirit, or 
compromising its principles, may in- 
crease its utility and extend its borders. 
But of this we are well persuaded, that 
the wisest men will ever be the slowest 
to tamper with the ordinances or to 
encourage any innovation upon the 
practice of an institution, which is not 
more remarkable for its correspondence 
with ecclesiastical antiquity, than for its 
accommodation to full-grown human 
nature. 


“*To attain the temperate medium 
between superstition and enthusiasm—to 
provide for all religious wants, without 
ministering to anyfanatical extravagance— 
to secure the alliance between what is ra- 
tional and what is spiritual,that sound doc- 
trine may be subservient to calm and ex- 
alted piety, and religion be fixed upon a 
sustained and uvprecarious elevation— 
these seem to be the great desiderata in 
any system of national Christianity which 





* The writer of this paper makes the above citation from an article in the British 
Critic of January, 1827, written by himself. He has seen no occasion to alter, and 
much occasion to rest satisfied with the view which he then put forward on the sub- 


ject of national education. 
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aims at so embodying scriptural truths in 
its devotional observances, as that they 
may become deeply and extensively and 
permanently influential upon the hearts 
aud minds of those to whom they are 
conveyed ; and it is to the profoundest 
thinkers we would most confidently ap- 
peal for the truth of this position, that a 
system of liturgical piety is scarcely con- 
ceivable, in which these advantages could 
be more fully attained, than they are, at 
present, by the forms of sound words 
which constitute the services of our estab- 
lishment. In almost every other system, 
either the affections are sacrificed to the 
cold unenlightened abstract reason, or 
the reason is sacrificed to passion and en- 
thusiasm; or the incubus of superstition 
broods in gloomy predominance over the 
moral and intellectual nature of its vota- 
ry. But,in the services of the established 
church, cordial piety is so made to con- 
spire with wholesome doctrine, that the 
most exalted devotion and the most sub- 
lime philosophy may be truly said ‘to 
meet and kiss each other.’ It is no small 
tribute to its unrivalled excellence, that, 
in many cases, those sects which at their 
outset were readiest to disparage them, 
have, when the fever of fanaticism had 
subsided, returned to them as from husks 
which might fill but could not satisfy, 
practically acknowledging that they con- 
tained wholesome spiritual food, and 
that, in departing from them, they were 
but hewing out unto themselves cisterns 
which held no water.” 


Now, what is our object in thus en- 
larging upon these things? Simply 
this ; to show that the clergy of such 
an institute as our establishment, are 
just the very budy that ought to be en- 
trusted with the superintendence of 
national education ; and that, even if 
it were not provided, by express enact- 
ment, that, as the guardians of public 
morals, they should be clothed with 
that responsibility, there would be a 
moral fitness in selecting them for such 
a purpose, that could not be pleaded, 
in the same degree, on the part of any 
other class of professing Christians. If 
our ministers only do their duty, the 
distinction between dissent and estab- 
lishment, as they both exist in the Bri- 
tish empire, will be so clear, that 
those who run may read it; and it 
would lay the foundation of that pre- 
ference to which the one is entitled 
above the other, in such a work as the 
eonduct of national education, upon 
grounds so convincing, that no one 
could fail to see their force, and by 
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no one could their reasonableness be 
resisted. 


« *Systems of dissent may be tolerated 
as long as they do not interfere with the 
ends of good government, and when they 
clearly arise out of a pure religious sin- 
cerity, which manifests itself by the 
sacrifices and privations which are neces- 
sary for their support and adoption. But 
no further encouragement should be given 
to them, The legislature should act upon 
the principle, that these eccentric move- 
ments in the religious world have all a 
tendency to rectify themselves; and, sa- 
tisfied with having adopted and established 
that which is best, and which alone is 
calculated to subsist in permanent con- 
nection with our national institutions, he 
should patiently await the mellowing in- 
fluence of time in allaying the bitterness 
of hostility, and rest satisfied that long 
after the disappearance of those meteors, 
which, to the inexperienced, portended its 
overthrow, its mild and steady effulgence 
will still beam from on high, and be ‘as 
the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’ In truth, 
the one depends upon its intrinsic excel- 
lency, its deeply seated accommodation 
to the nature of man, and its subserviency 
to the purpose of educating, in the highest 
degree, his moral powers and capacities. 
The others arise out of individual cha- 
racter, and derive their principal support 
from the prevalence of some erroneous 
notion or fantastical prejudice, which 
happens to be epidemic for a season. 
‘ Opinionum commenta delet dies, natu- 
re judicia confirmat.’ And every de- 
gree of encouragement, beyond the limits 
of a liberal toleration, which the ‘ opinio- 
num commenta’ in religious matters, re- 
ceive, has a tendency only to confirm 
and render fixed, an evil that would 
otherwise have been but temporary. In 
other words, it has a tendency to convert 
an acute into a chronic disease. If we 
leave dissenting congregations to them- 
selves, they will naturally expire, and 
those who belonged to them will again 
become connected with the establishment. 
In whatever degree we give them encou- 
ragement, we furnish them with both the 
motive and the means for continuing in 
existence long after the causes to which 
they have owed their origin have ceased 
to be influential.” 


Such, as it appears to us, is the phi- 
losophy of the question, as between 
secturies of all denominations and the 
established church ; and we must again 
express our regret, that the great insti- 
tutions for the education of our gentry, 


* British Critic, page 7, January, 1827. 
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have not taken sufficient pains to im- 
bue the minds of those entrusted to 
their care, with right notions upon this 
important subject. Had they done so, 
it would not be the only subject upou 
which a degree of ignorance has been 
exhibited, of which we are at a loss to 
say whether it is more dangerous or 
disgraceful. The causes of this great 
defect in college education, lie, we 
might almost say, upon the surface. 
They consist in the great ascendancy 
which the physical and mathematical, 
have obtained above the moral sciences, 
in the estimation of the heads of our 
universities. To be a great mathema- 
tician or astronomer, is now a surer 
passport to the highest station in the 
profession of a divine, than almost any 
eminence which he could attain, either 
for practical excellence as a clergyman, 
or professional learning as a theologian. 
But no attainments in theology would 
serve to put him in the professor's chair, 
either of geology, botany, or natural 
philosophy. Why? Because the lat- 
ter are duly cherished, and the former 
is most unwisely neglected ; and this 
is the reason w . those who are to be 
our future legislators, are suffered to 
enter the senate house, with minds 
that may be said to be, by what 
has been done for them, only “swept 
and garnished,” for the entrance and 
possession of every crude notion and 
fantastical prejudice, upon moral sub 
jects, by which their fancies may be 
caught, and which may actuate them 
in the support of measures by which 
the church and the monarchy may be 
endangered. 

And the real question at present is, 
into what hands is education to be en- 
trusted? Sectarians naturally desire 
to have it conducted in such a way as 
may best answer their ends ; Roman 
Catholics, as it best may answer their 
ends ; and the clergy of the established 
church, as it may best harmonise with 
the ends of its institution, which are 
the moral and political well being of 
society, and the best interests, tempo- 
ral and eternal, of intellectual and cul- 
tivated man. In Ireland, we believe, 
the community may, in this respect, 
be divided into Protestants and Roman 
Catholics ; and the practical question 
really is—whether education is to be, 

to all intents and purposes, taken out 
of the hands of the one, and put into 
the hands of the other; whether the 
policy w hich dictated the enactment of 
Henry the Eighth is or is not, to be di- 
rectly reversed, and the power of a 





British government is, oris not,to beem- 
ployed in the maintenance of a system 
which ean only serve to cherish national 
antipathies and to perpetuate Romish 
superstition. This is, in reality, the 
simple question which our legislators 
have to decide ; and, as far as the con- 
stitution of the present board may be 
approved of, they must, in our judg- 
ment, be considered as having decided 
it against that view of the subject which 
alone is politic, and which alone is en- 
lightened. 

Napoleon, whose moral and political 
intuitions were sometimes as extra- 
ordinary as his military genius was 
transcendant, has strongly expressed 
his opinion, that no system of educa- 
tion is worthy of being called national, 
or of receiving the patronage of the 
state, which is not so conducted as to 
generate a love for the national institu- 
tions. Assuredly none would be by 
him deemed wise, the necessary effect 
of which was to cherish a prejudice 
against them. It may, obviously, be 
so conducted as to propagate infidelity 
or become an ally to treason. There 
never was a greater error than that 
which supposes that education, as such, 
implies moralization. It may imply the 
very contrary. We are far from ad- 
mitting, that, before the establishment 
of the various institutions to which we 
have already alluded, there was no such 
thing as education in Ireland. Ele- 
mentary instruction was, even then, 
very extensively conveyed, by means 
of what were called the “hedge schools,” 
but in such a way as almost always to 
cause adepravation of morals on the part 
of those by whom it was received, which 
rarely suffered them to become good 
citizens or good subjects. And so it 
must be in all cases where proper pre- 
cautions are not taken, that the moral 
shall bear a certain relation to the intel- 
lectual light, and where due correctives 
are not supplied, to obviate the perni- 
cious effects which might arise from a 
surfeit of the unripe fruits of the tree 
of knowledge. 


«“ Education is, to the lower orders, 
very like the boon which AXolus conferred 
upon Ulysses, viz.: a bag containing the 
elements of storms, As long as it re- 
mained in the safe keeping of its wise 
and discreet master, it enabled him to 
proceed in his course rejoicing ; but, when 
he fell asleep, and the sailors in their fol- 
ly, untied the silver bands that bound it, 
it disclosed, from its pregnant womb, 
tempests and hurricanes which well nigh 
buried them in the deep. Even so it will 
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be with the education of the lower orders 
of the Irish, if it be not safely managed 
and properly superintended. It is not so 
much the expansive power by which they 
might dilate their energies that is want- 
ing, as the controlling and regulating 
power by which these energies might be 
compressed and directed. At present 
they are exposed to the influence of exces- 
sive and preternatural excitation. Every 
thing is done to stimulate, and but little 
to steady them. The stranger, to use a 
homely phrase, has been suffered to get 
into their heads; and, if the overruling 
providence of God do not, in some ex- 
traordinary way, interfere te prevent it, 
everything seems quietly preparing for a 
moral earthquake, by which society will 
be shaken to its centre, but which is, 
perhaps, the only thing that could dis- 
turb the complacency of modern educa- 
tion-mongers, or scatter their hallucina- 
tion.”* 

Nor is it the wisdom to foresee these 
consequences, that is altogether want- 
ing, so much as the honesty to take 
proper precautions againstthem. The 
education question, which was mooted 
by Protestants from motives of benevo- 
lence, has been taken up by papists 
and liberals for purposes of faction, 
and is now resorted to, by an unprinci- 
pled government, more with a view to 
the support which they may receive 
from others, by whom their existence 
as a ministry may be prolonged, than 
with any serious reference to those 
more enlarged and more important con- 
siderations that are so closely connected 
with it. 

Therefore it is, that the Irish Pro- 
testants are likely to witness a practical 
reversal of the judgment of Solomon. 
The child of their tears and love, for 
whom they would have so anxiously 
provided, according to the measure of 
their ability, is to be wrested from them, 
and entrusted to the safe keeping of 
the fiendly impostor, who, if she does 
not manifest her jealous hatred in de- 
priving it of life, it will only be because 
that hatred may be more completely 
gratified by the lingering misery of a 
more protracted vengeance. She will 
take very good care, that education, 
which was intended to be a blessing, 
shall prove a curse ; and, that the in- 
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strumentality which was provided, by 
Protestant benevolence, for the purpose 
of increasing knowledge and diffusing 
moral and religious light, shall, when 
it may not be made subservient to the 
promotion of popery, at least be instru- 
mental in the propagation of sedition. 


We have adverted to the good done 
by the Kildare-place Society in banish- 
ing from circulation the pestilent pub- 
lications, which, before the existence 
of that body, were so abundant in Ire- 
land. They also did good service, in 
supplanting, to a certain degree, the 
race of schoolmasters who, at that 
time, wielded the ferule in the “ hedge 
schools,” and contributed not a little to 
the disorders of the country, both by 
precept and example.+ Now, it is our 
conviction, that the system of the Edu- 
cation Board has a tendency to cause a 
re-absorption into the Trish body politic 
of the poisonous or peccant humours 
which have been thus expelled. The 
priests, it will not be denied, will, in the 
great majority of cases, have the pa- 
tronage of the schools, and they will 
employ that patronage so as to promote 
their own creatures. Instances of this 
gross abuse of power, on their parts, 
have already been authenticated before 
the public, and we wait with some im- 
patience for the publication of the 
evidence taken before the parliamen- 
tary committees at present sitting, 
for a detail of facts connected with the 
subject, by which the thorough-going 
partizans of the board, have been con- 
founded, and its friends, who are enti- 
tled to the character of candid and mo- 
derate, compelled to acknowledge that 
the experiment has been unsuccessful. 
But, if we are right in affirming that its 
tendency has been, and must be, to re- 
introduce into profitable employment in 
the business of Irish school teaching, 
“the pestilent fellows and the movers 
of sedition,” which the Kildare-place 
Society and the Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice receive credit, from 
the parliamentary commissioners, for 
causing to disappear from the land,— 
the experiment will not only not have 
succeeded, but will have realised, to a 
deplorable extent, the very evil which 
it was intended to remedy, and for the 


» British Critic, page 14, January, 1827. 

+ If our reader wishes to have a correct notion of the system of « hedge schools,” 
we cannot do better than refer him to Carleton’s incomparable story of « The Abduc- 
tion of Mat Kavanagh,” as, at once, the richest and raciest specimen of Irish humour 
which we know, and the most faithful depictment of that singular peculiarity in the 
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20 
removal of which it was specifically 
provided, 


The master, the assistant, and the 
expectants of the national school, would 
constitute a kind of staff of the local 
agitators, which would go a great way 
to supply the want of Irish municipal 
corporations. They would constitute 
the nucleus of every movement, by 
which the objects of the arch-dema- 
gogue were to be effected. No more 
admirable machinery could be devised, 
for the collection of the O'Connell rent, 
or the effectual promotion of any of the 
designs of a reckless and turbulent de- 
mocracy. Nor would it be the least 
of the advantages which would endear 
them to the heart of the daring inno- 
vator, that the rising generation would 
then be brought up under influences by 
which they would be rendered the ready 
tools of the ambitious and the design- 
ing, and that, bad as were the lessons 
which they were taught, there was every 
probability that they would improve 
upon their instructors. 


Now, is this a state of things which 
is to be desired ? Would a wise go- 
vernment multiply the influences by 
which superstition and sedition may be 
promoted in Ireland? Isit thus that such 
acountry isto be reclaimed, and brought 
under the beneficent influence of British 
legislation? Is it thus that we can ex- 
pect to see the demoniae who could not 
be bound, no not with chains, so far 
dispossessed of the evil spirit which 
had taken possession of him, as to he 
sitting, and clothed, and in his right 
mind? Alas! if it was only folly that 
professed to entertain expectations such 
as these, we could pity it, but it is our 
persuasion that there are no individuals 
less under the influence of such delu- 
sions, than those by whom, for party 
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purposes, they are made the ground- 
work of legislation for Ireland ! 

No, we cannot conceive how our 
Whig-radical rulers can be ignorant of 
the necessary consequences of the pre- 
sent system. It literally hands over 
the rising generation of the humbler 
classes to the tutelage ofsthe myrmi- 
dons of O'Connell and the priests. The 
old race of hedge schoolmasters will 
now be atapremium. If the police bill 
has given the demagogue the constabu- 
lary, the education project, if perse- 
vered in, will give him the pedagogues 
of Ireland. All things will then work 
his sovereign will and pleasure. Bri- 
tish influence will wither under the fa- 
tal ascendancy of anti-Anglican predi- 
lections ; and the severance of feeling 
and of principle which will have taken 
place between the people of the two 
countries, will only precede, by a very 
little, the severance of the countries 
themselves; an event which, to one, 
must, for centuries at least, be pro- 
ductive of misery unspeakable, while 
to the other, it could not fail to be the 
harbinger of innumerable evils. 

And, for all this, our rulers will be 
responsible, who, having such an in- 
strument as the Established Church,* 
have thought fit to entrust education 
into hands by which it must be misma- 
naged or misdirected. For, our Church 
is either eminently calculated to be use- 
ful in presiding over a good system of 
national instruction, “ or it is not fit to 
be a church established. And, let it 
never be forgotten, it is in the hands of 
the government. They may make it 
what they please. In their hands it 

may become either the greatest blessing 
that could be conferred, or the greatest 
curse that could be inflicted on the 
community. If they take care of it, 
it will assuredly take care of them. It 


*W hile these pages were passing through the press, we read, with inexpressible 
delight, the speech of Dr. Croly, at the great conservative meeting in London. The 
following is a noble expression of sentiment, respecting the character and the claims 


of the Church of England :— 


“ Sir—I shall never listen to a man calling the church a profession—it is a principle. 


contrivance for the support of a peculiar class. 


It is not a state 


It is a great institute of Divine wisdom and mercy, for 
the formation of a people to the noblest stature of virtue, knowledge, and freedom, 


I believe, in the 


presence of the Searcher of hearts, that, in defending the established religion of England, every man is 
defending the tholiness of his own fireside, the safety of his own being, and the liberty of his own con- 


science 
may over-top your church. 
testantism of Christendom 
universal sovereignty. 


the temptation? 


Sir, the very principle of Popery is domination. 
that it may next set its foot upon your constitution 


If it gets its foot upon your cabinet, it is only 
If it over.top your constitution, it is only that it 


Its heel once set upon your church, it would have under it the whole Pro- 

It would have surmounted the only obstacle that intercepts its view of 
With England popish, it would stand upon that height from which it would have 
before it all the kingdoms of the world, and all the glory of them. 
tut the catastrophe has not yet come. 
to disbelieve in its point, because we do not feel it actually in our throats? 


Would it, or would it not, exult in 
What! with the dagger at our throats, are we 
/hat! with the mine actu- 









ally and boastfully laid in our presence, andthe match already weaving in the hand, are we to doubt until 
it explodes? When the great orator and patriot of Greece was thus vexed by fools and neutrals, he ex. 
claimed—* What can be newer than that a barbarian of Macedon should domineer over Greece?’ What, 
says the Protestantism of England, can be more astonishing and ominous, than that a popish faction 
should domineer over a British legislature? What more astonishing and ominous, than that the church 
in Ireland should be, as itis, degraded into an almshouse; and that even that almshouse, but for the 
generous interposition of your country, would be turned into a dungeon ?” 
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is the palladium, upon the safe keeping 
of which depends the security of the 
constitution ; and if they would enjoy 
the full measure of that political utility 
to which it may be made subservient, 
let them keep it in a state of perfect 
fitness for the discharge of its higher 
spiritual functions. © Whenever the 
latter are subordinated to the former, 
and appointments made merely or chief- 
ly with political views,governments are 
not only chargeable with a species of 
guilt very well calculated to provoke 
God’s anger, but,even humanly speaking, 
with a species of folly very ike that of 
him who killed the hen that used to lay 
for him the golden eggs. No tempo- 
rary advantage which can be gained by 
such an act, can be a compensation for 
the permanent injury of which it must 
be productive, both to the church and 
the country. It would be like break- 
ing up for fuel the machinery of a coal 
wine. The obvious interest of govern- 
ment, therefore, thus conspiring with 
the security and the well-being of 
the church, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that it will be reverently and 
affectionately cherished, and well and 
wisely administered. And, this being 
the ease, there remains no reason for 
doubting either its willingness to un- 
dertake or its fitness to execute such a 
general superintendence over an ap- 
proved system of national education, 
as would answer every desirable end.”* 

The above was written before the 
emancipation act and the reform bill 
so essentially altered the character of 
the British constitution ; but we see 
no reason to alter any thing contained 
in it, as far as the character of the es- 
tablished clergy is concerned. They, 
in Ireland, have been subjected to a 
persecution, more protracted and more 
trying than any that has occurred since 
the earliest ages of the Church; and 
we believe, that, in the judgment of all 
men, their faith, their patience, and 
their constancy, amid their tribulations, 
have been such as to extort the admi- 
ration of even their enemies. They 
come forward, therefore, with claims, 
enhanced and magnified by their chris- 
tian endurance of the evils which 
have been their lot, to assume that of- 
fice of which they should never have 
been divested, and at a time when their 
labors are more than ever necessary 
for discharging its duties with advan- 
tage to the country. 

Let it be remembered, that by the 
changes to which we have above al- 
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luded, the lower classes have been 
enfranchised with political power, far 
beyond the extent that wou!d have been 
contemplated, even a very short time 
since, by even the most sanguine re- 
formers. Of the wisdom or policy of 
these concessions we at present pro- 
nounce nothing. Suffice it to say, they 
have been made, and it should be a 
leading object with a wise govern- 
ment, to render them productive of 
good, rather than productive of evil. 
That the people in general require to 
be raised in the scale of intellectual 
beings, before they are fitted to use 
beneficially, either for themselves or 
others, that virtual sovereignty to 
which they have now attained, is plain, 
from the acknowledgments of their 
warmest partizans, whose constant ob- 
ject it has been to augment their poli- 
tical importance. Mr. Roebuck thus 
expressed himself, in 1833, when speak- 
ing upon the subject of national educa- 
tion : 


“ The people at present,” he said, 
“‘ were far too ignorant to render them- 
selves happy, even though they should 
possess supreme power to-morrow.” 


And the plan which he proposed 
was one by which they should be dis- 
ciplined and indoctrinated in the work- 
ing and the mystery of democratic in- 
stitutions. Of course, he makes no 
account of religion. ‘That is a humbug, 
with which, as a statesman, he would 
have nothing to do; and his plan is so 
far inconsistent, that the blind were re- 
quired to lead the blind; those for 
whose training it was intended, were 
to have entrusted to their entire ma- 
nagement, the control and the regula- 
tion of the system, according to which 
they should be trained. But this is 
an inconsistency that would not have 
greatly interfered with the object 
which he had most at heart. This sys- 
tem, if established, would have led to 
the overthrow of our monarchical insti- 
tutions. And it is valuable, as fur- 
nishing an undoubted proof of the im- 
portance, in the eyes of demagogues, of 
national education, both as a means of 
fitting the people for the discharge of 
their duties, and of promoting their 
happiness and civilization. 


“It should be remembered,” he said, 
“that no system of police or punishment, 
and no system for the regulation of the 
poor, would be complete, without embrac- 
ing education as a part of the means to 
be employed.” 





* British Critic, pages 13 and 14, January, 1827. 
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« In support of the first assertion, the 
honorable member quoted the Jurist on 
the punishment of Death, and Livings- 
ton. He then proceeded to the second 
object. In the first place he begged to 
remark, that this idea was not only not a 
new one, but that, at this moment, the 
most enlightened nations of the earth had 
taken upon themselves that task. With- 
in a few days they had seen a law passed 
to that end, by the government of France. 
In Prussia and in Saxony a more com- 
plete system of public instruction was now 
in operation, than had ever yet had place 
in any nation in the world. The French 
government, desirous of framing a law on 
this all-important subject, and not being 
too proud to learn from the experience of 
others, sent one of its most renowned 
philosophers to make enquiry upon the 
subject. It sent him, too, into a state, to 
which the people of France were peculi- 
arly hostile, namely, Prussia; thus shew- 
ing, that idle prejudice could not divert 
them from the path which wisdom pointed 
out. He might also mention, that, in 
America the magnificent provisions to 
this same great object, surpassed all that 
the world had seen before. The single 
state of New York had dedicated to the 
advancement of knowledge a prospective 
revenue that must shortly surpass the 
whole revenue of the state, and more than 
equal the enormous sums which we la- 
vish upon our government. He would 
endeavour to rest the question upon its 
individual merits. No one would dispute 
that it was the duty of the government 
not merely to punish all infractions of 
security, whether as regarded person or 
property, but also to prevent, as far as 
possible, all such infractions. If then, 
they sought no higher ground, as a mere 
matter of policy, the education of the 
people ought to be considered part of the 
duty of the government. If, however, 
they did seek higher ground, the argu- 
ment became stronger. In order to 
maintain the peace of society, the govern- 
ment took upon itself the business of ad- 
ministering justice for the better regula. 
tion of the mercantile transactions of its 
subjects; it took upon itself the regula- 
tion of the money of the country, for the 
furtherance of intercourse ; it superintend- 
ed the roads of the country, and in a hun- 
dred other ways shewed that it did take 
an active part in the actual promotion 
of the well-being of the community. It 
made laws also for the regulation of pub- 
lic morality—thus actually making the 
business of training the public mind one 
of its attributes. Inasmuch then, as their 
training was among the chief 
regulating public morality, he might say, 
without fear of refutation, that the busi- 
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ness of education ought to be deemed one 
of its chief concerns.” 


This is, surely, a valuable acknow- 
ledgment ; and, although made by an 
empyric in politics, well worthy of 
claiming the attention of the most en- 
lightened. Mr. Roebuck would use 
education as a means for’ the accom- 
plishment of ends which we deem most 
pernicious. For this purpose he would 
divest it, altogether, of a religious cha- 
racter, and subject it to the guidance 
and governance of those, whose politi- 
cal opinions are similar to his own. 
But, herein is a plain admission of the 
vastness of its importance, which should 
not be lost upon those, to whom the 
moral and religious well-being of so- 
ciety are, or at least ought to ‘be, pri- 
mary objects. Well may we say to our 
conservative leaders, “fas est, et ab 
hoste doceri.” If they endeavoured to 
employ this great engine for good, with 
only half the zeal exhibited by those 
who are endeavouring to make it an 
instrument of evil, our worst fears for 
the future would be removed. They 
are convinced, that religion must be 
the foundation of morality ; that with- 
out it, neither personal happiness nor 
social security can be attained. And 
yet they are slow to act upon this more 
enlightened conviction, and become 
the patronizers of a system which must 
combine moral with social and politi- 
cal advantages. 

It was during the debate above re- 
ferred to, that Mr. O’Connell made 
that statement respecting the educa- 
tional system of France, by which his 
democratic friends were so much scan- 
dalized. 

«« His honourable friend,” he said, “ re- 
ferred to the system of education pursued 
by the French ; but he believed that he 
did so in a misapprehension as to the 
principles which influence that system. 
The real object of the liberals in France 
was to unchristianize France. Though 
professing those liberal principles, that 
government was one of the most intole- 
rant; for, a man professing atheism, ora 
deist, would find countenance from it ;— 
but, God help the man who professed the 
principles of Christianity! The schools 
of France had been established, to coun- 
teract the desire of the people as to edu- 
cation; and to prevent the children from 
being educated in Christianity !” 

This was language not calculated to 
conciliate the good will of the athe- 
ists and the deists, if such there were 
in the House of Commons. It cer- 
tainly provoked, in no small degree, 
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the wrath of Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Hume, who found it convenient to deny 
that education, as conducted in France, 
had any such object as that which had 
been pointed out, just as Mr. Baines, 
on a late occasion, found it convenient 
to deny that the separation of Church 
and State was any object with the dis- 
senters. But, better and more unpre- 
judiced judges were of opinion, that 
Mr. O'Connell on that occasion, for 
once, told truth ; and, still further, that 
education could scarcely suffer more 
from its subserviency tothe purposes 
of the liberals in France, than it would 
suffer if it were made subservient to 
the purposes of the papists and radi- 
cals in Ireland. 

What, therefore, should an en- 
lightened christian government do, 
upon this most important subject? 
Their first duty, as we conceive, con- 
sists, in seeing that every thing is 
done, to render education safe ; and 
their next, to render it conducive to the 
well-being of the social system. We 
say the first duty of the legislator con- 
sists in endeavouring to render educa- 
tion safe, because government are, in 
this respect, like a vessel in a gale of 
wind; there may be danger from 
spreading too much canvass; while 
there are mutineers on board who are 
of opinion, that too much cannot be 
spread, and that the vessel is only im- 
peded in her course by the pilotage to 
which she is subjected. To these, the 
Humes,the Roebucks, the Grotes, and 
others, the statesman should give place, 
no, not fora moment. They are the 
sailors on board the vessel of Ulysses, 
by whose rashness the safety of the 
crew was endangered. Woe to Eng- 
land! woe to humanity, if they should 
ever catch her governors asleep, so as 
to be able to carry into effect their in- 
sane republican and anti-christian pre- 
dilections ! But, having taken care 
that a bad system is not adopted, it 
should be the object of government to 
adopt and to cherish a good one. It 
is, surely, a false shame, or a false li- 
berality, which would prevent them 
from giving decided countenance to 
every thing which tends to imbue the 
population with a love for their na- 
tional institutions; those institutions 
which have made old England what 
she is, and which, if perpetuated, will 
ensure her greatness and stability. If 
the adversary would make it his first 
object to aim an insidious blow at these 
institutions, it should, surely, be the 
object of a virtuous and enlightened 
governuient, to do allthat can be done, 
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to cherish and to preserve them ; and 
to prove that they are, at least, as scru- 
pulous in applying the national re- 
sources in furtherance of the national 
interests, as those against whom they 
have to contend are daring and un- 
scrupulous in perverting them from 
their proper object. 

But what we are chiefly apprehen- 
sive of is, not that right views will be 
rejected by those by whom it is desir- 
able that they should be adopted and 
carried into effect, but, that they may 
be rendered nugatory by a system of 
compromise, which may present itself 
to the minds of our public men, as the 
only course at the same time practica- 
ble and expedient. And here, we beg 
to bedistinctly understood, as affirming, 
without qualification, that, in any sys- 
tem of public instruction to be adopted 
by the goverament, all who choose to 
avail themselves of it, should be privi- 
leged to participate. We would make 
no exclusion, or insist upon no regula- 
tion, by which individuals of any reli- 
gious denomination could be injured, 
or at which they could reasonably take 
offence. If they were members of the 
Established Church, we would take 
care that they should be instructed in 
the national creed ; if they were Ro- 
man Catholics or Dissenters, we would 
take care that there should be no un- 
due interference with them upon the 
subject of religion. The established 
clergy may claim for themselves credit, 
when they make a declaration to that 
effect ; because it is one that has been 
verified, to the letter, in those schools 
which have been peculiarly and exclu- 
sively under their superintendence. 
But, this much having been done, out 
of a christian consideration for tender 
consciences, we would claim to have it 
admitted, that the State also has a con- 
science ; that it does not merely con- 
template the temporal well-being of 
those entrusted to its care, but their 
eternal well-being also ; and that those 
to whose scruples it has conceded so 
much, should not be the first to raise 
a cry against it, when, in this respect 
it endeavoured to do its bounden 
duty. 

That the system at present in opera- 
tion in Ireland, under the superinten- 
dence of the National Board, is sub- 
servient to the purposes of popery, we 
boldly aver ;—and, when the evidence 
that has been taken before the parlia- 
mentary committee shall have been 
made public, no one can deny it, who 
values his reputation for veracity. 
Then, we believe we may venture to 
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say, that the statements of the Bishop 
of Exeter, in introducing his motion 
for the committee, have not only been 
borne out, but even carried beyond his 
representations. If we are rightly in- 
formed, a leading Whig member of the 
committee has already declared, that 
the experiment has completely failed, 
as a system of united instruction. 
Now, that was the great object which 
was sought to be attained by its pro- 
jectors. Had there not been a confi- 
dent persuasion in the mind of Lord 
Stanley, that such an object was attain- 
able by the instrumentality which he 
set in operation, the new system would 
have received no countenance from 
him. He is an individual whom we 
greatly respect, and whom we have al- 
ways ‘felt gratification when we were 
able to praise ; albeit, our praise must 
be to him a matter of no importance. 
But we have never shrunk from the 
task of stating our opinion frankly, 
when we conceived him to be in error ; 
—and in error, we need not say we 
conceive him to have been, when he 
suspended, or superseded, or neutral- 
ized the functions of the national clergy, 
in the matter of national education. 
For this, we can, nevertheless, make 
allowance. The Kildare-place system 
was one of compromise, and its aban- 
donment might seem to purchase na- 
tional peace. The fourteenth report 
of the education commissioners of 1812, 
amongst whom the heads of the church 
were to be numbered, recommended a 
system from which all religious pecu- 
liarities should be excluded. They 
wrote with the glare of a false liberality 
in their eyes, end without that acquaint- 
ance with the working of the Romish 
system in this country, for which, it is 
probable, we ourselves are indebted 
to the measure of emancipation. The 
system which had been so successfully 
pursued by the “ Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice,” was not distinctly 
brought under his view. And it is, 
under these circumstances, more to be 
lamented than wondered at, that, with 
the lights of which alone he could avail 
himself, he was led to form a judgment 
upon this important subject, which ex- 
perience now — s to have been mis- 
taken. How far Lord Stanley may or 
may not acquiesce in our conclusions, 
we know not. No errors in judgment 
respecting important measures, with 
which he may be chargeable, ever pre: 
vented us from regarding him as an en- 
lightened friend of the established 
church ; and should the evidence be- 
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fore the committee be such as to sa- 
tisfy him that the system which he in- 
stituted is not, as it at present exists, 
calculated to accomplish the object 
which he had in view, we are persuad- 
ed that neither pride nor temper will 
prevent him from stating publicly that 
it should no longer be persevered in. 
Most of our readers do not require 
to be told, that, when the Roman Ca- 
tholie prelates petitioned parliament 
for a grant to enable them to carry on 
a system of public education, one of 
the grounds ‘upon which they did so, 
was, that the grants which had already 
been made to other bodies, were em- 
ployed to promote a system, according 
to which it was indispe snsible that the 
Bible, without note or comment, should 
be read in the schools, and that “the 
Roman Catholics have eve r considered 
the reading of the sacred Scriptures by 
children, as an inadequate means of 
imparting to them religious instruction, 
as an usage whereby the Word of God 
is made “liable to irreverence, youth 
exposed to misunderstand its mean- 
ing, and thereby not unfrequently to 
receive, in early life, impressions which 
may afterwards prove injurious to their 
own best interests, as well as to those 
of the society which they are destined 
to form.” After this, the reader will 
be better able to appreciate the meek 
endurance of these apostolical men in 
bearing so patiently with the abomina- 
tions of “ Moll Flanders.” But, that 
is not the point to which we address 
ourselves at present. Such was the 
statement of the prelates. Such was, 
upon that subject, the substance of the 
evidence of Dr. Murray, delivered upon 
oath before the House of Lords. They 
could not sanction in public schools the 
reading of the holy Scriptures. Well, 
how were we astonished to find, after 
this, that the publication of a new ver- 
sion of the New Testament was under- 
taken, under Dr. Murray’s auspices, by 
the National Board! Here, surely, 
there is some contradiction. Either 
the most reverend doctor was mistaken 
in his evidence, or his present acquies- 
cence is insincere ; unless we suppose 
the evidence given with a view to pre- 
vent Protestants from getting the con- 
trol of the education fund; and the 
acquiescence adopted with a view to 
secure such control in the hands of 
those who are either the dupes or the 
instruments of the papists. 
It is, however, in justification of the 
most reverend doctor, to be observed, 
that the version of the New Testa- 
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ment of which he has approved, has 
been made after a fashion which does 
as much as can be done to neutralize 
its advantages. Those who have read 
that admirable little morceau, “ the 
Memorial of Thady Brady, &c.” will be 
at no loss to know what we mean. The 
new version is blotched over by notes 
and comments, of which it may be truly 
said, that they “darken counsel by 
words without knowledge,” and the 
necessary effect of which upon the 
youthful mind, the cunning Romish 
prelate knows well must be, that 
while nothing is elucidated by them, 
every thing will be rendered uncer- 
tain. If the Bible were a means to 
guide them “ out of error, and into the 
marvellous light of the Gospel,” then 
its use could not be too strongly con- 
demned. But, when it is presented to 
them in a shape which also insinuates 
its insufficiency as an authority, and 
its unfitness as a guide, it is only a 
practical mode of recommending the 
infallible Church to the admiration and 
the confidence of its readers, and does 
more to discredit the pretensions of 
those who make the Bible their rule of 
faith, than their adversaries well know 
could be done by any direct or legiti- 
mate argumentation, Is it any wonder 
that such a system should be a fa- 
vourite with Romanists ? Is it any 
wonder that it should be held in sus- 
picion by all other denominations of 
Christians ? 

The Protestant members of the 
Board have excused their acquiescence 
in the objectionable notes and com- 
ments to which we have alluded, upon 
the ground, that the doubts which they 
suggest, must, at one period or ano- 
ther, be presented to the minds of the 
readers ; and that it is better for them 
to anticipate the infidel, than suffer him 
to choose his own time, which might 
not be so convenient for refutation. 
This we hold to be most mischievously 
unphilosophical, and to proceed from 
a most deplorable ignorance of the na- 
ture of man. No advantage that could 
be proposed from such a practice, could 
compensate for impairing the simpli- 
city and the godly sincerity, with which 
the youthful mind should be taught and 
encouraged to receive and to reverence 
the holy Scriptures, It is scarcely ex- 
travagant to compare such a course of 
proceeding to a practice of infusing 
poison into children’s food, in order, 
by habit, to inure them to it, so that if 
they chanced to receive it in any 
larger portions in after life, its deadly 
effects might be counteracted! What 
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would a wise and prudent parent do ? 
He would first feed the mind of his 
child with the sincere milk of the Word, 
and suffer him, as his understanding 
developed itself, to meet the objections 
and the difficulties which might pre- 
sent themselves, as he was able to bear 
them. His first care would be, that 
the faith of his child should be strong 
and undoubting in the oracles of 
God ; and he would feel confident that 
a strength would be thence derived 
which would enable him, to baffle the 
arch enemy, and “having withstood 
all, to stand.” Difficulties there are 
and doubts there must be, in crea- 
tures clothed with human infirmity, and 
upon a subject which transcends the 
human understanding. They are even 
as incidental to our mental, as measles, 
or hooping-cough, or small-pox may be 
said to be to our corporeal constitu- 
tion. But a parent who really was 
concerned for the spiritual well-being 
of his child, would no more seek to 
grapple with these formidable enemies 
to his faith, by anticipating them in the 
manner proposed, than he would seek 
to defeat the malignity of the infantile 
distempers, by accumulating them upon 
the tender subject, at a period of 
life when he must, in all probabi- 
lity, sink under their united opera- 
tion. No. In this arch manoeuvre, 
Dr. Murray has completely out-gene- 
ralled his compeers. His has been, if 
possible, more than “the wisdom of 
the serpent,” and theirs has been, if 
possible, more than “the simplicity of 
the dove.” 

But we have already exceeded our 
limits, and must conclude, leaving, we 
may truly say, the subject completely 
unexhausted. When the report of the 
committee shall have appeared, we 
may again feel it our duty to solicit the 
attention of our readers. Meanwhile, 
let it be the endeavour of every sincere 
lover of the Established Church, to 
eschew that baneful spirit of compro- 
mise, which seems, we are sorry to write 
it, to have laid hold of some amongst 
her members. Let them be well as- 
sured, that it is by an unyielding and 
inflexible adherence to their principles, 
that they can aloue be successful. By 
that even their enemies will learn to 
respect them ; without it, their best 
friends will fall away, and it may be too 
late when they learn, that the conces- 
sions by which they had hoped to pur- 
chase peace, have been only fruitful in 
augmenting discord, until it eventuated 
in the loss of every thing that was va- 
luable tothem as men and as Christians 
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Che Cwenty- fourth of February. 
A TRAGEDY, IN ONE ACT, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH LUDWIG ZACHARIAS WERNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA. 
“Lead us not into temptation.”—Luke ix. 4. 


Who made the heart, "tis He alone 
Decisively can try us ; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute— 
We ne’er can well adjust it ; 

What's done we partly may compute— 
We know not what's resisted. 

Burns. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Water Krutn, a Swiss Landmann. 
KATHERINE, his wife. 
Kurt, their son, in disguise and unknown. 
The scene is laid in Schwarrbach House, a lonely inn on the summit of the 
Ghemmi Alps, in Switzerland, between Kanderstag and Leuk. 


Scene I.—An inner and an outer room in Waller's house, divided by a partition 
wall, against which a scythe and a large knife are seen hanging. In the back 
ground a straw bed and an old arm-chair. Time, night. A lamp is burning on a 
table in the outer room. A small kitchen-clock strikes the hour of eleven. 


KaTHERINE, (alone at her spinning-wheel.) 
Eleven o’clock, and Walter not come back yet! 
He set out hence for Leuk at break of day this morn. 
God send him home in safety ! What a racket 
The wind keeps up without! The demon blows his horn 
Of storms as though he’d rend it with each gust, 
Or fling it at the Ghemmi’s summit, just 
As Walter flung the knife! What darkening thought flits o’er 
My mind? Ha! yes—’tis even so. Once more 
Returns to us the avenging time and tide— 
In February Walter’s father died. 
Long years have rolled since then, and still that ghastly sight 
Haunts me with preternatural vividness. 
But Walter—God !—he may be lying to-night 
Crushed underneath some avalanche’s tower, 
And we in this deplorable distress ! 
For now we are breadless, fireless, woodless—our 
Stone-hearted creditors have all but torn 
The last rug from our bed! Have we not cause to mourn ? 
Awfully is the curse fulfilled—a dread 
Commandment is the fourth !*—And then our son who fled 
From home and us, while yet a stripling—red 
With his young sister’s blood—he, too, we have heard, is dead ! 
O, were his mother so !—the grave is now her wished-for bed. 
But let me chase these dismal thoughts. My head 
Is full of them. I'll sing. A merry lay, ’tis said, 
Is med’cine to the heart that Grief weighs down like lead. 


(Sings..—O ! why is thy sword so red, so red, 
Edward, Edward ? 


* Honor thy father and thy mother; the fifth commandment is reckoned as the 
fourth in Germany, both by the Lutherans and Roman Catholics. 
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Because I have slain my falcon dead, 
Therefore my sword is so red, so red. 
O, woe is me /* 
A hateful song, and ends so foolishly ! 
(A noise is heard at the window.) 
Brr !—what a rustling! Surely that can be 
None other than my husband. Let me see. 
(She goes to the window.) 
It is an owl! The storm hath driven him hither. 
How he gloats on me with his goggle eyes ! 
Avaunt, foul thing! Come who, come will, he cries, 
He calls me to the grave—and I am hasting thither. 
The owl, men say, hath scent of corpses ere 
Death come, and I am half a corpse even now, 
I feel so desolate here in my despair ; 
This lone, lost house upon the Ghemmi brow 
ls such a dreary pile !—for miles around 
Nought but wild rocks and glaciers meet the sight. 
Now, too, ’tis Winter—we are doubly bound 
By the rude spirits of this Alpine height ; 
I, at least, am. How shall I baflle care ? 
I'll try some other song—some sprightlier air. 


( Sings.) —The boor he is poor ; the boor is a boor ; 

Then let him follow his plough ; 

In his flat hat and his smock frock 
He has clothing enow, I trow, I trow, 
I trow he has clothing enow. 

With his hat a-cock, 

And his belted frock, 

He's one of the old, the good old stock. 

The boor he is not a noble ; 

The boor he is only a boor ; 

His life it is loaded with trouble 


Christ save us!. Was it not this blithe 
Song Walter sang when he took down the scythe ? 
(A knocking is heard at the door.) 
A knocking at the door !—and louder !—this 
Must surely be my husband. Ha! it is. 
(She hastens to the door and opens it.) 








Scene I1.—Enter Walter, covered from head to foot with flakes of snow ; in one 
hand he carries a staff, and in the other a lantern, in which the light is expiring. 
KaTHERINE. 

(While she brushes away the snow from his clothes.) 

Thou heedless loiterer, thou! A pretty hour to come home at ! 


WaLTER. 
I am drenched through shirt and shoon. Quick, light a fire ! 
KaTHERINE, 


With what ? 





* The original of the old song of which these garbled lines misrepresent the first 
verse, is Scottish, and may be found in Percy’s Reliques, vol. i. p. 59. Several ver- 
sions and perversions of it have appeared in Germany, where it is regarded as a 
lyrical curiosity, The verse corresponding with the above runs thus : 

Quhy dois zour brand sae drap wi’ bluid, 
Edward, Edward? 
Quhy dois zour brand sae drap wi’ bluid, 
And quhy sae sad gang zee, O? 
O, I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 
Mither, mither ; 
O, I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 
And I had nae mair bot hee, O. 
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WALTER. 
Ah, true !—Our wood is out—but come, ne'er fret for that ! 
Sing! Shout! 


KaTHERINE. 
Shout ? 
WALTER, 


Ay !—all’s over—our life’s rudder 
Is lost—the Bailie gave me this, while yet in Leuk a claimant 
For mercy at his feet | knelt, and begge da month for payment, 
(Gives her a slip of paper.) 
KATHERINE. 
He granted it ? 
WaLrer. 
Read, woman ! 
KATHERINE, 
Man! thou mak’st me shudder. 
(Reads.)—Wueretas Walter Kruth, sometime soldier in the Army of the 
Confederates, and afterwards keeper of that auberge or inn on the Ghemmi 
Alps, commonly called and known by the name of Schwarrbach, is justly and 
fairly indebted unto Johann Jugger of Leuk, in the Canton of Valais, farmer, 
in the sum of three hundred florins, good and lawful money of the Republic ; 
as by a copy of the bill of exchange passed by the said Walter Kruth to the 
said Johann Jugger hereunto annexed doth appear: AnD Wuereas the said 
Walter Kruth, though often requested to make payment of the said sum to the 
said Johann Jugger, hath hitherto refused and still doth refuse to pay the same 
or any part thereof: We therefore authorise and command you, the bailies ot 
our bailiwick, or any three of you, to proceed on the morning of to-morrow, 
the twenty-fifth of February instant, to the said house called Schwarrbach, so 
that you be there by eight of the clock, and in default of payment of the said 
sum of three hundred florins, to enter the said house and distrain the goods and 
chattels thereof, and also to take possession of the fields and grounds, and 
other the rights, members and appurtenances, of what nature or kind soever, to 
the said house belonging, or in anywise appertaining, for satisfaction of the 
said debt and such costs as may have been incurred in the recovering of the 
same : AND, inasmuch as it hath been notified to us that the proceeds of the sale 
of said house and lands will not be sufficient to cover the suid debt and costs, 
WE further command you, or any three of you, to take into custody the person 
of the said Walter Kruth, before the hour of nine of the clock on the morning 
of the said day, and him, the said Walter Kruth, forthwith to lodge in the 
House of Correction at Leuk, to the end that by manual labour he may satisfy 
such portion of the said debt of three hundred florins, and the costs attendant 
thereupon, as shall remain unpaid after the said sale of the house and premises 
aforesaid. For all which this writ shall be your sufficient warrant and discharge. 
And herein fail not at your peril. 
Given at our Manor-court of Leuk, this 
To &c. &e. 24th day of February, 1804. 
Wituetm Gorrrriep SPERLING, 
Deputy Magistrate and Sub-sheriff of Leuk, 
in the Canton of Valais. 


O, God! didst thou not go to Jugger, and beseech 
Him to allow thee time ? 

WALTER. 

Did [ not go? The leech! 
Did I leave aught unsaid that might induce him 
To grant the paltry respite I desired ? 
No block of stone is harder than his bosom ! 
« Away!” he cried ; “1 have nought to grant; I am tired 
Of beggars.—Ere to-morrow’s sun be risen 
Pay me my cash, or else march into prison !” 
KaTHERINE. 

Didst thou go round to our kinsfolk—to our aunts and cousins ? 

WaLrTer. 
Bah, wife! they slammed their house-doors in my face by dozeus. 
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KATHERINE. 
Yet these are blood-relations ! 
WALTER. 
And a faithful sample 
Of such—the last to help one, and the first to trample ! 
KATHERINE. 
The ingrates !—in our better days they feasted at our table. 
WALTER. 
Pooh ! eaten bread is soon forgotten. 
KaTHERINE. 
Then thou wert not able 
To bring aught with thee ? 
Watrten. 
Nought, excepting this, 
(Laying half a loaf on the table.) 
Given me by poor Lame Klaus, who knows what hunger is. 
To-night ’twill keep us both from starving. 
KATHERINE. 
And 
To-morrow ? 


WALTER. 
When the serjeants come I have one 
Resource :—let slaves bear on their fronts the brand 
Of infamy, and trail existence on, 
Begirt with scorn and ignominy—J 
Know how to balk Dishonor—and to die! 
KATHERINE. 
O, misery! Hast thou tried all means, then ? 
WALTER. 
All! 
And all in vain—the once Accurst remains 
Accurst for ever! 
KATHERINE, 
Thy fierce eyes appal 
My soul! Yet, hear me. On the Kander Plains 
Dwells Hubert Meckler—he is rich—is old— 
He owns innumerable herds—has cheese 
Enough to plaster the whole Alps, and gold 
Like chaff !—he lives alone, in sottish ease 
And sordid luxury—the brutish wight 
Is also generally drunk at night, 
And sleeps with doors unbarred. Thou might’st, unknown 
To mortal, glide into the chamber where 
His well-crammed coffers lie, and Nay, forbear 
Those frowns! thou surely couldst repay the loan 
When God should bless us. 





WaLter. 
Us, the Accurséd ? 
KATHERINE. 
This 
Were not a robbery. Canst thou see the Abyss 
Of Ruin yawn below thy feet, nor feel 
A wish to escape it? Would I have thee steal ? 
No! thou need’st merely dorrow—merely take. 
Thy liberty, life, honor-are at stake ; 
And now to rescue all, by borrowing from thy neighbour 
A handful of his golden rubbish—what 
We could restore in time by dint of labour, 
Can that be criminal? , surely not! 
WALTER. 
Degraded woman, hide thy head, ashamed ! 
I—an old soldier of the Helvetic Brotherhood— 
I, who have sat beside the men that framed 
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Those laws which I defended with my blood— 
I, who have read the Chronicles—who know 
Of Winkelried and Tell, and share the zeal 
Which led our lowliest peasants centuries ago 
To expend their lives and labors for the Commonweal— 
I, to whom thirty years back was given by 
Berne Council a certificate that I 
Had single-handed borne a standard from the foe— 
I steal !—Wife, wife, thou art indeed sunk low! 
KATHERINE. 
For God's sake be but calm !—be but less wild! 
WattTeER. 
Thy father was a preacher. Can Ais child 
Counsel to theft ? 
KATHERINE. 
Thine anguish kills me! Would 
To Heaven I could but save thee with my bosom’s blood ! 
WaLtteR. 
Look to thyself!—For me, my course is plain— 
No Kruth was ever yet the inmate of a gaol ; 
And shall J be the first to cast a stain 
Upon my fathers’ honor? Never! Quail 
Not, therefore, when I tell thee my determination : 
To-morrow, when the hirelings come to take 
Me hence to the stone den of my incarceration, 
I go unmurmuring along with them 
To where the Lemmer Glacier fronts the Dauben Lake, 
And then—let Heaven absolve me or condemn, 
For this most pardonable of self-slaughters— 
As there’s a Power above, I plunge into the waters ! 


KaTHERINE. 
Great God! 
WaLtTER. 
’Tis better perish thus, 
Hard though a death like this may be, 
Than live to loathe my life, and see 


My fair name stigmatised as infamous ! 
KATHERINE. 


Oh, live, and I will beg for thee !—I'll roam 
With thee through all the distant cantons round ! 
For thee, for thy sake I’ll renounce my home, 
Where such cold, glacier-hearted men are found ! 
Where these bleak winds are never heard to blow 
Man may be merciful. Oh, let us go! 
We'll leave this curséd mansion to itself— 
Nought in’t belongs to us—thou knowest we owe 
All, to the last, least cup upon the shelf— 
We'll beg our bread from strangers—they are human ! 
Watter. 
Beg? Strangers? Hast thou lost thy senses, woman ? 
What! wouldst thou have me be thy murderer ?—as 
I should be, doubtless, if I dragged thee hence 
In this remorseless Winter, when the dense 
And overwhelming avalanche’s mass 
Sweeps down in thunder upon all beneath, 
And, like my father’s curse, re-threatens thee with death. 
My father’s curse! thou wonnest that for me— 
I have shared it eight-and-twenty years with thee— 
*Tis time I were forgiven, and thou wert free! 
Wert thou but disencumbered of mine aid, 
Thou might’st earn better bread, and lead a happier life— 
Earn better bread, 1 say—for never must the wife 
Of Walter Kruth make beggary her trade ! 
KATHERINE. 
And thou, then ? 
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WALTER, 
I will dare to go before 
My God, exonerated from the curse. 
KATHERINE. 
And laden with a weightier and a worse— 
The guilt of self-destruction, and the sore 
Disgrace thou heapest on thy fathers’ fame— 
While I, thy dear-bought burden, live but to deplore 
My lot, uutil the grave shall shroud my shame! 
WALTER. 
Is self-destruction, then, dishonor ? 
KATHERINE. 
Flee 
The dark temptation, Satan’s deadly snare! 
The blood of the Redeemer flowed for thee. 
Take up thy Bible. We will join in prayer 
And penitential tears. Drear though our prospects be, 
God’s goodness still forbids us to despair. 


WALTER. 
It is a desperate step. I own I am half dismayed. 
KATHERINE. 
Prayer is thy best resource—pray fervently ! 
WALTER. 


In eight-and-twenty years I have not prayed— 

Not since my father died. Pray thou for me! 
KATHERINE. 

Get me the Bible, then. Oh God! the agony 


Of my torn heart ! 
WALTER. 
T'll reach it down to thee. 


(He takes down the Bible from a shelf. A loose leaf falls out of it.) 


What's that ? 

KATHERINE, 
A leaf has fallen out. 
WALTER, (picking it up. ) 

Ay, and 

There’s somewhat written on it. Let us see. 

Just hold the light a moment in thy hand. 

( Reads.) 


On the 24th of Hebrua *Y5 77 VO, 
-O/ the hour f Iwelve at nigh?, 
Died 
My [wller; Conrad Foruth , 
Aged 74. 


x 


With a large cross below the record. (Wildly.) Is the 
Cross large enough to hide the curse, think’st thou ? 
KATHERINE. 
O woe! Death’s ice-cold hand seems on me now! 
WALTER. 
What day o’ the month is this ? 
KATHERINE. 
Alas! dismiss the 
Thought from thy mind ! 
WALTER. 
Shew me the Sheriff's writ. 
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KATHERINE, (giving it to him.) 
Oh! kneel and pray to him who can remit 
All sins! 


















WALTER, ( Reading. ) 
Leuk, 24th of February. This 
Day is the anniversary of his 
Death! Allis clear to me. 
KATHERINE. ° 
Alas! it is. 
WALTER. 
Thou knowest not what I allude to. Mark me now! 
To-day I came from Leuk. As twilight fell I clomb that brow 
Of the Alpine heights, which wheels and winds and twines 
Along, slippery aud steep, in snake-shaped, zig-zag lines. 
Thou knowest [am a man unfearing human wrath, 
Unfearing aught save shame. I had gone this path 
A thousand times before, by night, by day ; 
Yet now—I wist not how it happed—the way 
Seemed still extending, never-ending, and the gaunt 
Rock-wall stretched out, out, out, through limitless wastes of distance ! 
What wonder if all this should somewhat damp and daunt 
My spirit? It appeared as though my entire existence 
Were grown one tortuous labyrinth of rocks, pools, and chasms, 
An Alpine Pass of agony and convulsive spasms, 
From which I sought an outlet evermore in vain! 
*T'was as a feverish dream, wherein thou mountest 
Interminable steps on steps with pain, 
And panic, and sickheartedness, and countest 
More and still more and more beyond, yet liest 
Moveless the while. That passed. I reached the highest 
Point of the Alps. The spectral depths below 
Lay gloomy as my conscience! Thence I took 
The westward path. Here, casting a chance look 
Moonward, through clouds plethoric with stacked snow, 
The Lemmer Glacier suddenly rose out 
Before me in relief against the skies, 
With its vast hoary head and glassy eyes— 
The image of my father when—about 
To gasp ‘his life's last breath from the at old chair, (pointing to the arm-chair)—he 
Sank backwards paralysed and blue! Che twenty-fourth of Hebruary 
Flashed on my soul. I felt that strong thought shake 
Me, brain and body. Wife! I felt it take 
Me by the throat, as with Death’s giant pains, 
Or as the headsman’s axe. Flames bubbled in my veins. 
I rushed in frenzy o’er the frozen Dauben Lake— 
When lo !—my light was flickering down—there flew 
Full up against my lantern, one of those huge daws 
That nestle by the Jake-side. With his claws 
He clung to it, croaking, as I heard my father do, 
While yet a struggler between Death and Life, 
And whetted, rubbed, and rasped his yellow beak— 
So like the haft of that accurséd knife—/( pointing towards the knife that hang 
against the wall )— 
Against the lantern’s bars. 1 may have been o’erweak, 
But, wife! I trembled like an infant. Hear, nor start. 
The sound was as the sharpening of a scythe! 
KATHERINE. 
Hold! hold! Thou slayest me! Thou mak’st me writhe 
In torment ! 
WALTER (wildly. ) 
Then through all the caverns of my heart 
Rang and resounded the enormous cry 
Of Murderer /—and the pullet that had made ( 
A murderer of our son, came fluttering by 
Blackly before my fancy ! 
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KATHEBINE,. 
Kneel, and pray for aid! 
WALTER. 
No! no! Heaven’s gates are barred against me for my crime. 
Despair has filled this dwelling since the time, 
The night, the incancellable night that father 
Exhausted on’t the vial of bis curse. 


(A knocking is heard at the door.) 


KATHERINE, 
Somebody knocks ! 
WALTER. 
It is his ghost ! 
KATHERINE. 
Say, rather, 
Some wanderer who has haply lost his way. 
WALTER 
Were he the devil himself, he scarce can make us worse 
Than we are now. Admit him, come what may ! 


( Katherine opens the door.) 


Scene I11—£nter Kurt, in a foreign travelling garb, somewhat fantastically put 
on; a hunter’s wallet is slung across his shoulders; by his side hangs a short 
sword ; a huge money-bag, from which protrude the butt-ends of a brace of pistols, 
is attached to a girdle that encircles his waist ; in one hand he carries a lantern; 
in the other a long and crooked Alpine staff; shod with iron. 


KuRT (on the threshold.) 
God save all here! 
WALTER. 
Come in. 
KURT. 
Perhaps I might—— 
( Aside.) How irrepressible is my delight! 
I scarcely can forbear to clasp them in my arms. 
WALTER, 
Might what, friend ? 
KURT. 
Beg a lodging for the night. 
WALTER, © 
Why, if a truss of straw have any charms 
For your tired limbs, you are welcome to it freely. 
KURT. 
Thanks! A snug room and cheerful chat are really 
Rich luxuries to the weary wanderer, 
WALTER. 
Chat 
Is a cheap article ; you shan’t want that : 
And a small room is ready to receive you ; 
But as to food and fire—these, [ believe, you 
Must do without, for wood we have none, nor more 
Than this half-loaf to keep the Wolf of Famine from the door. 
KURT (aside. ) 
How my heart bleeds to find them suttering so! 
Gladly would I reveal myself—but no! 
I dare not till I sound them—I must first 
Learn if they still abhor the wretched boy they cursed. 
KATHERINE, (in an under tone to Walter.) 
He seems a good youth. 
WALTER, (in the same tone.) 
Seems ?—humph ! 
KATHERINE (to Kurt. ) 
You may thank your God 
You escaped the avalanches, and your lantern blown 
Out. Did you climb the Alps thus lightless and alone ? 
Vou. X. D 
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KURT. 
The snow gave light enough—besides, I have often trod, 
In my camp-cloak, these heights, I know my Fatherland. 
WALTER. 
A Swiss Confederate—so ?—then welcome, brother ! 
(He extends his hand to Kurt, but again suddenly draws it back.) 
KURT. 
Your hand—oh! let me kiss that dearest hand ! 
WALTER. 
Beware! forbear! There is a withering blight 
On it! If you be yet uncursed, shun it beyond another ! 
KURT, (aside. ) 
I am tongue-tied by his wild words of despair! 
WALTER. 
Come, you are weary. Stretch yourself down there, 
And we will freeze and hunger through the night ! 
KURT. 
I don’t see why we should—I’ve in my knapsack what will stand t’ ye ; 
Roast-meats and baked, a flask of cherry-brandy, 
And two old bottles of Sicilian wine. 
( Taking, as he speaks, a variety of provisions out of his wallet, and placing them on 
the table. ) 
WALTER, (looking alternately at Kurt and the provisions.) 
You seem a jolly fellow in your line. 





































KURT, 
Each for himself, and God for all. I eat 
And drink the best [ can. Come, Gammar Kitty, take a seat. 
( They seat themselves at the table.) 
KATHERINE. 
How is’t you know my name? 
KURT. 
Tut! where is’t one won’t meet 
Kitties in scores ? 
WALTER (aside. ) 
An odd fish this, I guess ! 
KURT, (aside. ) 
How shall I e’er be able to repress ] 
The tumult of my feelings ? What a dense ’ 
Load lies upon my heart! (loud to Walter.) Come, worthy master mine— 


Your health ! 
WALTER, ’ 
Folk say it is an ugly sign 
When the host banquets at his guest’s expense. ( 
KATHERINE. 
The gentleman is good. Oh! could thy heart drink peace 
In with each drop of this delicious wine ! 
WALTER. 
Well, here’s to a happy death! (Drinks.) 3 
KURT. N 
And may revengeful feeling cease 
*Mong kindred henceforth! Place your hands in mine. 
(He takes Walter’s hands between his own. ) 
May none curse more ! T 
KATHERINE. 
May none curse more! I 
WALTER (slowly. ) Cc 
Curse.........more ! L 
KATHERINE, 
This glorious beverage ! how it can restore I 
The drooping soul, and where Grief raves, can lull it! M 
KURT, 
You don’t eat. Here are sausages, roast-meat, ¥ 
Some good blaek puddings and a dainty pullet. 
KATHERINE. 


That last’s a dish of which I dare not eat. Y 
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KURT. 
Nor I. 
KATHERINE. 
Why not ? 
KURT. 
No matter. Come, fall to! 
WALTER. 


I’d rather, if ’twere all the same to you, 
Stick to the wine—it warms my heart. 
KURT, (to Katherine. ) 
Good mother, 
Oblige me with aknife. I dropped my own upon the way. 
WALTER. 
Take down our knife. 


( Katherine takes down the large knife from the wall, and reaches it to Kurt, who takes 
it from her hand slowly and hesitatingly. ) 
KURT. 
That! Have you got no other ? 
KATHERINE. 
No other. 
KURT, (aside.) 
There it stays, and evermore will stay, 
The blood-gout! Would I had died within my mother’s womb ! 
WALTER. 
What are you looking at ? 
KURT. 
The blood! 
WALTER, 
The blood? From whom, 
Pray, did you learn that that was blood ? 
KURT. 
Alas ! 
I know the hue too well! 
WALTER. 
Come, brother, fill your glass— 
Bygones are bygones to the end. To think 
Too much upon the Past betrays the ass. 
KURT. 
I am glad to hear you tell me that. I drink 
To your son’s health, if—if—you havea soa. (Drinks. ) 
KATHERINE. 
Oh! 
KURT. 
Mother! 
WALTER. 
Truce to your groaus ; his day is done ; 
Tis long since he departed to his goal. 
May we soon reach our own ! 
KATHERINE. 
But not the one we merit. 
KURT. 
Then here’s to a happy death, which brings peace to the accurséd spirit ! 
WALTER. 
I'll pledge you there! (Drinks.) You seem a devilish droll 
Chap, with your hunting-pouch and robber-pistols—quite 
Like a Wild Yager! Pray, why came you here by night ? 
KURT. 
I walked from Kanderstag today, and cannot borrow 
More than a few short hours for sleep, for I must be in Leuk tomorrow. 
WALTER. (giving his hand to Kurt.) 
Then we'll set out together, countryman! 
KURT. 
Odso! 
Your hand is cold as Death! 
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WALTER. 
And do you fear Death ? 
KURT. j 
No! 
Where hot shot showered like hail I have faced him o’er and o’er. 
I have been a soldier. 





WALTER, 
Good! Here’s to the brave Swiss Corps ! 
(Drinks.) ° 
Tell me some stirring story of your soldier-life. 
I, too, must gird my loins tomorrow for the strife ! 
KURT. (hesitatingly.) 
You—had a son— 
WALTER. 
Forbear ! 
KURT. 
Who left you at 
A juvenile age. 
WALTER. 
Come, come ; no more of that! 
KURT, 
Perhaps, then, you had better first begin 
Your tale. The fact is that I know this inn 
Much longer than youthink. Inall Leuk town 
There was none like it ere its name went down. 
WALTER. 
Damn it! who told you that ? 
KURT. 
Now all seems wretchedness ; 
You speak, in chilling tones, of hunger and distress. 


WALTER. 
What's that to you? Drink! Here’s to Freedom’s war. ( Drinks.) 
KURT. 
How is’t you seem to have lost yourself so far ? 
WALTER. 


Well—since you know so much, hear more. You are 
Or were a soldier, comrade,—and so must 
Be aware how a man will sink when once the abyss 
Yawns a yard under him. 
(Kurt betrays great restlessness in his motions, and changes his position repeatedly.) 
But how is this ? 
You seem yourself a half-curst kind of dust— 
Shifting your bob so, every now and then, 
And wriggling this and that way like a hen 
On a hot griddle! 
KATHERINE (to Kurt.) 
Pardon him; I think 
His brain is somewhat addled by the drink. 
WALTER, 
I am grey before my time, 
But still as green in soul as ere I passed my prime! 
A soldier in the wars, 
I] have had mine own fair share of honorable scars, 
And on the battle-plain 
Have cloven many a morion, many a scull in twain. 
The Council Berne at large 
Certified these my services in my discharge. 
My father, Conrad Kruth— 
God give us grace!—he was a passionate man from youth— 
Then kept this inn, you mind ; 
But psha! ’tis nonsense talking—pitch the topic to the wind ! 
KURT. 





This glass to your father’s soul! 





WALTER: 
No, no, friend ! 
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KATHERINE, 
O! despair not 
Of reconciliation !—Drink ! 
WALTER 
I cannot, wife !—I dare not! 
Each poison-drop were as an arrow 
Cancering my blood and bones and marrow. 
Young man! I loved my father well— 
I have stood my desperate ground, defiance in my heart and face, 
While the red battle blazed like Hell, 
But when the curse—the curse, you know,—thrills through me as a spell 
I shiver ! 
KURT. 
Well—we'll change the theme. 
WALTER. 
Not so !—yourself shall judge my case. 
I'll treat you to a sketch of facts, precisely as they were and are. 
When I left the ranks of War, 
Fixed in mind no more to roam, 
Father chose to take me home, 
As his cares and guests were many. 
I, a carl of thirty, stout, 
Bold and warm of blood as any, 
Thought ’twas time to seek me out 
One whose heart my heart might treasure, 
As its mate in pain and pleasure. 
Numbers came, but in my sight 
None the peer of Katherine here ; 
She was fair, could read and write, 
And we loved with love sincere. 
In the Canton Berne her father 
Died a priest.* Of all they gather 
Such good folk bequeath us onl 
Books and children when they Sa us. 
Could I, say, desert the lonely 
Girl, mein Herr? The sin were grievous! 
I had gone for good or ill 
Now too far: the knot was tied. 
KATHERINE. 
Ah! but ’gainst his father’s will— 
Oft I’ve thought on that and sighed. 
WALTER. 
Ay—our marriage was without his 
Knowledge. When he found it out his 
Wrath boiled o’er, for he was not 
Tame of temperament, but hot 
As his own hot brandy-barrels. 
Kate and I long bore his quarrels, 
Till one night, just twenty-eight 
Years ago today—the date 
Cwenty-fourth of Sebruarp, 
I had been to Leuk that day, 
And came home halfcocked and gay, 
Mischievous perhaps, and merry. 
Twelve, the midnight hour, had tolled— 
Yellow shone the moon as gold 
All athwart the mottled gloom, 
As I entered this my room. 
Kate was sitting yonder, knitting. 
Father then resumed his old 
Trick of railing, nothing loth, 
I was wicked. For a while 
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Patiently I took each vile 

Epithet he showered on both, 

Till at last he called Kate a bastard—a parson’s bastard ! 

Then, then my religion and reason and patience were mastered— 
Mein Herr!—who asperses your wife 

Touches your honor, your more than life! 

*Twas a javelin in my flesh. The blood all madly began 

To sing and seethe and revel 

In rills of flame through my veins. I clenched my fist at the man. 
Kate wept. Piposkeckacitenhs the devil! 

I know that what I did was evil— 

But—but to stand and hear a coarse tongue stigmatise 

Your wife, while she, beloved as helpless, flies 

Into your arms for help—What ails you, friend? Your eyes 
Drop tears. 


KURT. 
Oh! Man should guard his bosom well 
‘Gainst thoughts whose birthplace is the gulf of Hell. 
WALTER. 
You are a wise young man! 
For me I always wanted worldly craft. 
That night my rage outran 
My reason :—father belled away—ZJ /aughed. 
This made him wild—he raved—he swore— 
I, boiling at my bosom’s core, 
Still laughed as if in quiet scorn—I eyed 
Him grinningly, and, taking down my scythe— 
That yonder—I began to chant a blithe 
Old air—The grass is growing—must whet my scythe for mowing ; 
Daddy may bluster, clapperclaw and chide ; 
Pui set his oaths to music—hiss, hiss, hiss! 
And while I sharped the scythe I trolled some lay like this— 


The boor he is poor ; the boor is a boore 
Then let him go follow his plough ; 

In a flat hat and a smock frock 
He has clothing enough, I trow. 


Then father began to foam like the breakers upon a leeshore, 
To yell, to dance like a madman, to stamp, to storm, to roar— 
“ Thou strumpet !” he cried to the weeping girl— 
Mein Herr! I felt the chamber whirl— 
I—flesh and blood couldn’t stand it longer— 
The devil, the Prince of Devils, is stronger 
Than I—I hurled my knife—ay, that in your hand—the knife 
I had‘used in whetting the seythe—I was drunk !—lI hurled it full 
At his face—my father’s face !—it might have laid open his scull— 
But—glory to God !—it missed him—missed him! Didn't it, wife ? 
KATHERINE, 
It did. 
WALTER. 

He fell back in his chair, and his visage grew lilac and blue 
And stony.—* Accursed,” he exclaimed, still foaming—* Accursed be you, 
And accursed be your wife and your offspring!” Kate then was three months 

rone 
In her firet and perilous pregnancy. Well—he hadn't yet done. 
He sat up stiff in his chair. His eyes were glazed in their last eclipse, 
And the curdled froth sat stagnant upon his collapséd lips. 
“ Accursed,” he half-croaked, half-howled, “ Accursed be you and your brood ! 
On you and on them through life be the guilt of your father’s blood ! 
May you yet be the murderer’s murderer, as you are mine this night !” 
He said no more. He dropped back. A fresh paralytic shaft had shot 
Like lightning through his veins. All Hell’s roaring surges of fire 
Billowed up in my breast and brain, He died upon the spot. 
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KATHERINE (to Kurt.) 
What ails you? You grow pale. 
KURT. 
O, nothing ; [ am quite 
Well. ’Tis perhaps the wine. Drink, neighbour !—in a higher 
World Mercy has annulled that curse! 
KATHERINF. 
There, Walter !—hearest thou ? 
WALTER (fo Kurt.) 
A man learns much from such as you—somehow 
I, too, occasionally think the same. 
Father’s own youth was not exempt from blame. 
He told us once in’s winecups that he had 
Dragged his own father—who, it seems, was mad 
As he himself—by the grey locks about 
The room and dashed him on the floor. Now J 
But flung a knife at mine. He died, no doubt, 
But he was old—twas time for him to die. 
I did not kill himn—did I? People say 
That if you kill your father the same hand 
With which you killed him grows up from the clay 
Above his grave. Now I have often scanned 
The spot all round, and yet saw nothing save 
Green grass, which grows, you know, on every grave 
KURT. 
Of course—of course. You haven't told me, though, 
How the sad change in your affairs took place. 
WALTER. 
’Twas rather strange—but from that night of woe 
And frenzy I had neither luck nor grace. 
We set out, Kate and 1, resolved on helping one another, 
But still it seemed as if at each hand’s turn 
A devil stepped between us, She became a mother 
In three months more, for which we had cause to mourn. 
Her first child bore the aceurséd mark of Cain— 
A blood-red scythe was printed on his arm. 
The image had been floating in her brain 
During her pregnancy. But of the harm 
And ill and misery wrought us by that boy 
I had best say nothing now. I pardon him. 
KURT (eagerly.) 
You do? 
WALTER. 
Yes. God be praised, he is dead ; and that’s one source of joy, 
Well—in five years we had a daughter too. 
The girl was like an angel. 
(Kurt immediately rises from his chair.) 
WALTER. 
What d’ye want ? 
KURT. 
Nothing. It isa way I have. I can’t 
Rest for a minute in one spot. 
(He walks to and fro.) 
WALTER. 
So like our Kurt! The devil 
Drove him for ever up and down. In most 
Respects the lad was sharp above the level 
Of boys in general—but seemed tempest-tossed 
By a dark spirit within. Was that the curse ? 
KURT. 
How should I know? You are getting worse and worse. 
WALTER. 
Enough. One day—the fatal day 


Of #Februarp twenty-four, 
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The children were engaged at play 
Together near the door. 
The damnéd knife lay on the floor. 
The boy was seven years old, the girl but two— 
Kate had just killed a pullet-—eh, Kate ? 
KATHERINE. 
Oh, ’tis true! 
I never think on that without a chilly trembling ; 
It vexed me bv its cluck, cluck, cluck,—the note 
Struck my distempered fancy as resembling 
Old Kruth’s croak when the rattles took his throat. 
WALTER. 
The boy had seen my wife 
Sticking the pullet. “Come,” he said—and took 
His sister’s arm—* we'll play at Kitchen: I will be the cook 
And you the pullet. Stand!” I saw him seize the knife. 
I bounded forward. All too late. The child 
Lay weltering in her blood—her throat one gaping gash. 
You weep! You are good, J wept not—I was wild! 
KURT. 
And thereupon you—cursed him ? 
WALTER. 
It was rash— 
But he was but a child and therefore could not be 
Amenable to justice then ; and as 
I did not wish him to escape scot-free 
I cursed him! 
KURT. 
But your better judgment has 
Revoked the curse ¢ 
WALTER, 
Long since. The grave, you know, 
Must bound all mortal maledictions. 
KURT (aside. ) 
Oh, 
Father! (Aloud) But if he were alive, and should 
Return repentant to his parents, would 
You not receive him and embrace him ? 
WALTER. 
No! 
I NEvER could behold him! 
KURT (aside. ) 
Woe! O, Woe! 
(Aloud) And what became of him ? 
KATHERINE. 
His father in his first 
Frenzy had nearly murdered him. To guard against the worst 
I sent him to an uncle resident at Thun— 
A learned man—who wrote me thus: “ Your son 
Is talented and spirited and quick 
To learn—but there’s a something adverse in his star. 
He chases but the Phantomy and Far— 
Is hurried and perturbed—half lunatic 
And quite, intractable—and when I have gone 
So far as to admonish him, though in a quiet way, 
He weeps and tells me that the scythe upon 
His arm prevents his resting night or day.” 
So my good uncle wrote. To him the history 
Of this mark—as to all—remained a mystery. 
KURT. 
You wept much when your son absconded ? 
KATHERINE, 
Oh! 
WALTER. (in a low tone to Katherine.) 
This Yager seems to know 






Katherine, beware! 
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All that has happened. Is he a magician ? 
I fear I have been much freer than I ought. 
KATHERINE. 
But how d’ye know he absconded ? 
KURT, 
Why,—I—thought— 
I guessed he might have tired of his condition. 
WALTER. 
Guessed ? 
KATHERINE. 
He grew up, we heard, a froward lad : 
He had run away from school—my uncle had 
Bound him apprentice to an artist, but 
He had run away from him, too, o’er and o’er ; 
So uncle, finding he could do no more 
And thinking he could do no less, too, shut 
Him up within the Work-house.* Here he didn’t tarry, 
However, long, before he escaped—and "twas, as we were told, 
Precisely on the fatal day, the tiventy-fourth of February, 
He being barely then fourteen years old, 
That he enlisted as a soldier in 
The hosts of Revolutionary France. 
This we discovered afterwards by chance, 
A letter having reached my uncle which 
Mentioned the fact. 
KURT. 
And neither kith nor kin 
Have heard about him since ? 
KATHERINE. 
Who—save a few odd rich— 
Were left survivors of the Revolution? 
WALTER. (to Kurt.) 
You are the devil's pick-thought! I begin 
To think you are hoaxing us. What is’t you mean 
By pumping people so? Death and contusion ! 
I tell you he is dead. 
KURT. 
But how you have been 
Reduced to this sad state of destitution 
You have not told me. 
WALTER. 
Friend! your every look and query 
And your odd pacings to and fro are very 
Peculiar! I’m not fond of spinning yarns. 
Distempers killed my cattle—fire consumed my barns— 
And avalanches crushed my fields. No toil 
Availed me. As you came from Kanderstag 
You marked a barren tract of blasted soil 
Lying half-buried underneath snow-crag 
And Alpine-granite. ‘Twelve years back it was 
The terrible invader swept in thunder 
Down from the Rinderhorn, o’erwhelming as 
It rolled man, beast, crops, meadows, vineyards. Under 
Those mighty frozen masses which you passed 
Lay once luxuriant orchards and rich pasture-ground. 
All were left desolate for miles around. 
And now the unhappy failure of our last 
Year’s harvest—this has been the finishing stroke. 
We are now in debt—in wretchedness—the yoke 
Of beggary presses on us. One by one 
Loured our disasters, and withal ’twas very 
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Remarkable that each came always on 
The ominous twentp-fourth of jFebruarp. 

KURT. (reseating himself.) 
Can I do nought to ameliorate your lot ? 

WALTER. 
Why, between you and me, then, if you have got 
Any loose cash to lend— 
KURT. 

Loose cash to lend ? 
Ay! that I have—enough!—and gladly would 
Do more than lend it you. But patience !—God is good. 
Bear with your ills to-night—to-morrow He will end 
Them all! 


WALTER, 
To-morrow? God will,eh? Or p’rhaps you mean the devil? 
KATHERINE. 
O, self-tormentor ! 
WALTER, 


Friend! you are many cuts above my level. 

You seem a something ’twixt a conjuror and a priest— 
Gentry with whom, d’ye know, I don’t much care to chaffer.* 

KURT. 
Ah, Father Walter! 

WALTER. 
That’s my name.— Well, well—your wine's the thing, at least, ( Drinks.) 
But why d’ye chamber crags by night ? 

KURT. 
Ah, Gaffer ! 


My life’s page, like your own, is overdarked and sad. 


WALTER. 
Hail fellow, then, well met! You are just my man, egad! 
KURT. 


I, also, like the son you spoke of, had 
Once the misfortune to commit—a murther ! 
WALTER. 

Oho! How happened that ? 

KURT. 

Enquire no further. 
The history would but make my scarred wounds bleed 
Afresh. Enough, that for the fatal deed 
I was compelled to fly from home. It happed in 
The town of Berne that a compatriot took 
A fancy to me, purely from my look, 
And hired me as his valet. He was Captain 
Tn the Swiss Guards, those heroes whom the Sans 
Culottes of Paris tore from limb to limb. 
Difficult was it, doubtlessly, for him 
To leave his country—but poor Louis’ wrongs 
Spake trumpetmouthed—he had no resource 
Besides. He went. I also went, of course. 
WALTER. 

Wild work in Paris then ? 

KURT. 

Fancy you see by some concussion 

The whole tremendous range of the Alpine Glaciers 
Wrenched from their beds—fancy you see them rush on, 
Gigantical and crashing, through the embrasures 
Of the cleft mountains, down the vales—while groupes 
Below, beholding the Destroyers advance, 
Sing, clap their hands, laugh, reel about, and dance, 
The savage portion uttering yells and whoops 











* This tragedy, it may be not amiss to observe, was written before the author 
became a Roman Catholic priest. 
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Of welcome—fancy this, and then you gaze 
On a dim sketch of Paris in those monstrous days. 
WALTER. 
You saw our comrades murdered ?—saw them as they fell 
Butchered within the Tuileries ? 
KURT. 
I saw 
The sweltering night descend, moonless and dun as Hell, 
As though revolted Nature willed to draw 
A pall of blackness over that infernal 
Harvest of carnage. But let me—accurst myself—refrain 
From picturing scenes enough to bring the eternal 
Wrath of Heaven’s God on France. 
WALTER, 
Yet pray explain—— 
KURT. 
When we thus saw them perish—saw them piked and shot, 
Far from their own loved hearths and ancient land, 
In contest for a king whose lieges they were not, 
A king to whom Affection’s, Honor’s band 
But knitted them—a king who, near the spot 
That saw him sceptred, suffered at the hand 
Of his own children death—— 
WALTER. 
Ay, ay,—such things 
Have come to pass, through Satan's help, where parents were nof kings. 
KURT. 
My master then, whom I was fortunate 
Enough to save through a portico, perceiving 
He could no longer tamely tolerate 
The rabble’s ruffianism, resolved on leaving 
The country. Suffering and our common land 
Cemented us. How far o’er Earth and Ocean 
We roamed, I recked not—even to Death’s dark strand 
Would | have followed him with fond devotion. 
We sailed for St. Domingo, his (my master’s) 
Exchequer furnishing the charges, and 
After the usual maritime disasters 
Landed, not caring much for sea or land. 
WALTER. 
You've been tothe New World? You're a great traveller, then! 
KATHERINE, 
Ah! there you found the blest and happy men! 
KURT. 
Yes, among those untainted here, and there ; 
(Pointing to his heart and his head.) 
The rest were like the folk we meet elsewhere. 
My patron here became a planter. Daily 
He seemed to like me better. Time passed gaily, 
And Europe was forgotten. Now and then 
He joked and chatted with me. Best of men! 
He had still perhaps been living but for me. 
A curse is like a pestilence—’tis catching. 
I fell ill of the Yellow Fever. He 
Nursed me, until, exhausted by his watching, 
He imbibed the poison. He expired at last. 
WALTER. 
Did he turn yellow ? 
KURT. 
Yes. 
WALTER. 
A man at whom J cast 
A knife grew blue. ‘Tis evident that Death is 
Himself a dyer now-a-days. 
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KURT. 
Alas ! 
Why was not I too doomed to fall beneath his 
(Death’s) shaft ? Red Murder, like a wall of brass, 
Had severed me from Mankind long before.— 
Why was I spared to—But of this no more. 
I was now rich—my master had bequeathed 
All his plantations, goods and gold to me— 
Yet was I poor—as poor a wretch as breathed ! 
Alas! when Conscience burns in vain would we 
By all Earth’s wealth and luxuries try to win us 
One half-hour’s respite from the Hell within us! 
WALTER (to Katherine.) 
Ha! hear’st thou that! Now must I not— 
(Katherine goes into the inner room to prepare the bed for Kurt.) 
KURT. 


But Angel Hope for ever hovers 
O’'er even the dreariest dwelling of Despair ; 
And as the hen outspreads her wings and covers 
Her clutch when wheels the vulture in the air, 
So Mercy lifts her shield o’er Man, and the sharp shafts of Vengeance 
Whirr ever towards, but strike him not, from Hell’s unresting engines. 
And Hope and Mercy whispered me that in my native clime 
I should not pray to Heaven in vain to assoil me of my crime. 
The waterfalls, the woods, the mountains rang 
With the one note all day and night—* Come home !” 
The Glaciers, as if conscious of each pang 
I suffered, cried —“* We melt—Come home! Come home !” 
The little Alpine bells tinklingly sang— 
“ Rest for the wanderer and a happy home!” 
Methought the very planets as they rolled 
Bade me exchange the New World for the Old. 
So, home I have come at last, laden with gold, 
After an absence of near twenty years, 
To glad my parents’ hearts. My biggest money-bag 
Rests with my mule to night at Kanderstag— 
To-morrow all will reach me. Then will I with tears 
Cast myself on my father’s—on my mother’s breast ; 
Then shall the wanderer find the promised rest, 
And the once Curst will prove the trebly Blest. 
(Katherine again enters.) 
WALTER, (rising up.) 
Where do your parents live ? 
KURT. 
They live—about—three miles 
From this. 
WALTER. 
Indeed? Three miles from this? that’s queer! 
I thought we had nought for nine miles round, but piles 
Of naked rocks. No matter—one thing’s clear— 
You're a sharp lad ; you have conned your parts of speech ; 
Have mixed in life, and have your tale to tell ; 
Have’ heard the Glaciers sing and planets preach, 
And know which way the cat jumps pretty well. 
KATHERINE, (to Kurt.) 
Did you hear any thing about our son 
In Paris ? 
KURT. 
Your son Kurt ? 
WALTER, (aside.) 
He knows his name !* 





* Werner appears to forget that Walter had already mentioned the name of his 
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KATHERINE, 
Yes. We had news that he was killed in one 
Of those fierce popular outbursts. 
KURT, (aside. ) 
I must frame 
A tale to try them, (Aone) "Twas too true. I saw him vainly strive 
Against the butchers. I beheld him fall— 
His blood gushed out upon my clothes. 
KATHERINE. 
O! were he bui alive, 
How freely would I now forgive him all ! 
KURT, (stretching out his arms, as though he would embrace his mother.) 
Oh! 


WALTER, 
Drop those clap-trap tricks. We are not to be 
Played on like children. Goto bed. Good night! 
Your room is ready yonder, as you see. 
KATHERINE, 
You'll find I have made your little straw-bed right. 
KURT. 

Will you awaken me by eight o’clock ? 

WALTER. 
If J should not, the Sheriff’s men will. They'll 
Be here betimes to hale me off to gaol. 


KURT. 
Just God ! 
WALTER. 
Does that, then, give you such a shock ? 
KURT. 
When will they come ? 
WALTER. 
At eight, or thereabouts. 
KURT. 
Then call me up at seven. 
WALTER. 


At any hour 
You please. You seem to fight shy of the scouts 
Of Justice. Were you ever in their power? 
KURT, (aside. ) 
Oh, my fond heart! how long have I repressed 
Thy struggling throbs! 


WALTER. 
Come—go to bed—'tis time. 
KURT. 
Good night ! 
WALTER. 
Good night! 
KURT. 


All—all—both curse and crime— 
Will soon be cancelled ! 
KATHERINE. 
Take a good night’s rest. 
(She puts a light in the lantern, and gives it to him.) 
WALTER. 
And cross yourself against the Evil One. 
(Kurt retires.) 
KATHERINE, 
He is gone. 
WALTER, 
Kate, take these flasks and plates away ; 
Our last, our hangman’s midnight meal* is done— 
To-morrow ends our agonies for aye. 
(He seats himself in the arm-chair.) 
* Henkersmahl, the phrase in the original, means the supper which in some parts 
of Germany is given to a condemned criminal the night before his execution, and at 


Which he is privileged to eat and drink ad libitum. 
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KATHERINE, (as she hangs the large knife against the wall. ) 
Well, that’s a strange young man, I can’t but say. 
KuRT, (in soliloquy in his room. ) 
Here, where I first beheld the light, where first mine infant words were spoken, 
Here, in the house, below the roof, with her, the cherished one, who gave 
Me this unblest and vagrant life—here let my | pgs staff be broken— 
And here, too, let the vengeful curse be buried in Forgiveness’ grave ! 
( Katherine applies her ear and eye alternately to an aperture in the partition.) 
WALTER. 
Listening? For shame, Kate! Listeners never hear 


Good of themselves. 
KATHERINE, 


He unbinds his girdle. Dear! 
But that bag round his waist is really vast ! 
WALTRR. 
His head don’t ache, I trow, from whom our guest untied it last. 
KATHERINE. 
What meanest thou ? 
WALTER. 
Don’t mind me. Go to bed. 
KURT, (in soliloquy. ) 
In this small stilly room, times without number, 
The Alpine horn has lulled me into slumber. 
O! that my golden dreams had never fled ! 
KATHERINE. 
He is speaking to himself, about his gold! 
WALTER. 
Wilt thou 
Not go to bed ? 
KATHERINE. 
Be calm—lI am going now. 
Art not thou coming too ? 
WALTER, 
Not yet. 
KATHERINE, 
He spoke so much about our son! 
WALTER, (passionately. ) 
“ Our son,” “ our son,” for ever. Thunderbolts! have done, 
Or I'll run off this night ! 
KATHERINE, 
O, Walter—God of Heaven! 
If this should be himse//—he whom for years 
We have fancied dead. Oh, long, long since he was forgiven 
By me—do thou forgive a mother’s tears ! 
WALTER, 
Now, by my troth, wife, this is past endurance ! 
Thou mockest, bravest me! I say he és dead. 
Didst thou not long ago receive assurance, 
That of the brave Swiss corps in which he enlisted, 
Not one survived? That on that bloody night 
Whereof our lodger lied, all, a//, to a man, 
Were mercilessly massacred? And can, 
Or will, think’st thou, the tomb forego its right ? 
Shall our long-buried son forsake his grave ? 
As well might’st thou expect my father would walk in 
Even now—again begin to rage and rave— 
And again curse us. No! Death is the penalty of Sin. 
The grave’s precipitous bridge-path once gone o’er, 
The pilgrim’s foot recrosses it no more. 
KURT, (in soliloquy.) 
What was’t withheld me from at once revealing 
Myself? We spoke together, I and they, 
So cordially! I could have wept awa 
My life upon their bosoms then! But still some hell-engendered feeling 
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O’ermastered me, oppressed my spirit, froze 
The fountains of affeetion as they rose, 
And bound me in chains of trembling to the close. 
KATHERINE, (who has seated herself on the straw-bed in the back-ground. ) 
Who can he be, our guest ? 
WALTER. 
Whoe’er he be, he is 
No better than he should be, trust me. 
KATHERINE. 
He 
Said that his parents lived a league from this. 
WALTER. 
Humbug—all humbug! Save the owls and we, 
None dwell upon these heights. 
KATHERINE. 
He seems so kind— 
So gentle. 
WALTER. 
Gentle? Pr’ythee, wert thou blind ? 
Didst thou not mark his eye-balls’ lurid glow 
As he glared on us, pacing to and fro? — 
I have been a soldier, wife! I know these kind of men— 
None braver—fronting Death even in his deadliest den ; 
But the eye, wife !—the flashing eye—the gaze 
That cannot fix—the wandering glance—betrays 
The Devil! These be demoniacs—hell-possessed— 
For whom Earth, save the grave, harbours no place of rest. 
KATHERINE, 
He has left his wine there still. Drink yet one cup—thou'lt feel 
The better for the draught. 
WALTER. 
Then here I drink to his weal. 
( Drinks.) 
KATHERINE. 
And God assoil his soul, and grant it rest and light ! 
(She lies down, and falls asleep.) 
WALTER, (filling out another glass.) 
Fain would I say Amen! but since the accurséd night, 
I cannot pray forgiveness. Would to Heaven I might! 
KURT, (in soliloquy. ) 
O, God of mercy! quell the gloomy 
And ghastly thoughts that shake me here. 
Let not my sister’s blood pursue me, 
Nor let me sink through groundless fear ! 
Be she mine intercessor, kneeling 
Before thy Throne of Grace above, 
And let the frozen founts of Feeling 
Be melted by the breath of Love! 
Yes! thanks, Almighty God, to thee! 
My tears even now are flowing free. 
WALTER, (replenishing his cup.) 
*Tis nearly twelve. Ere twelve to-morrow 
I shall have shaken off this load of sorrow, 
For then—Hark ! how the screech-owls rave! 
Methinks they scream, “ Down, wretch, into thy watery grave !” 
And must it be so? Is there nought can save ? 
KATHERINE, (groaning in her sleep.) 
Oh! 
WALTER. 
She is suffering. ’Tis a den of woe, 
This old curse-rotted house, where each accursed 
Sire curses his recursing son, and no 
Feelings but those of pain and gloom are nursed. 
The Yager there may sleep—he has his gold— 
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Well! if he has his gold, I have his wine— 
( Drinks. ) 
I have the Yager’s wine—and wine, I opine, 
Will keep me out of water ; so, I hold, 
Will gold ;—I’ll have his gold !—eh ?—how ?—avaunt, vile Enemy ! 
What thrice-damn’d devil bred that thought in me ? 
KATHERINE, (singing in her sleep.) 
O, why is thy sword so red, so red, 
; i Edward, Edward ? ° 
WALTER. 
Poor creature! she is singing in her sleep. 
KATHERINE, (singing. ) 
Because I have slain my falcon dead. 
WALTER. 
She seems to breathe uneasily and deep. 
Some dream disturbs her. I must rouse her. 
( He approaches the bed and stirs her.) 
Kate ! 
KATHERINE, (starting up.) 
Wha—what ? 
WALTER, 
What ails thee ? 
KATHERINE, 
Oh! there’s such a weight 
On my poor heart ! 
WALTER, 
Thou sangest in thy sleep, 
KATHERINE. 
Sang in my sleep? 
WALTER. 
Of slaying a falcon dead! 
KATHERINE. 
Ah, yes! I don’t know why that song should keep 
Running perpetually in my head. 
WALTER. 
Is that the song that ends with some such trash 
As this— 
Because I have slain my father dead, 
Therefore my sword is so red, so red, 
And on you be the guilt of it, mother. 
KATHERINE. 
The same. 
WALTER. 
What maudlin balderdash ! 
KATHERINE. 
Art coming soon to bed? I feel so chill! 
WALTER. 
By ’nd by. 
KATHERINE. 
Then I'll get up. I can’t lie still. 
© God! what weary burdens are our sins ! 
( She rises weeping from her straw bed. ) 
WALTER. 
Souls, Kate, will gamble, and the devil wins. 
KURT, (in prayer.) 
Overcome with anguish, 
To thee I cry! 
Here I pine and languish, 
But thou art nigh. 
O! beyond this Vale of Dole, 
Shew me where Life’s waters roll— 
Raise the eyes of my sick soul 
To thee on high! 
WALTER, 
That song of the Red Sword is so—so silly ! 
But, wife! I am burning inly, yet I am chilly— 
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KATHERINE. 


And so am I. 


Wa ter. 
I am taken with a dizziness. 
That—robber !—has he drugged us, thinkest thou ? 
If I supposed so, I'd soon do his business, 
I have left some stout trunks headless before now. 
I see thee shudder—are thy thoughts upon 
The curse ? 
(His eye wanders wildly around the room, and at length rests upon the clock.) 
Ha! How the minute-hand runs on ! 
Iam frozen. Light a fire! 
KATHERINE. 
Where is the wood ? 
WALTrER, 
Take down that hated scythe. This many a year it 
Has hung there rusting, doing us no good. 
KatHeEsineE. 
I ever tremble when I go too near it. 
(She takes down the scythe, chops the handle in pieces, and kindles a fire.) 
Kurt (in soliloquy.) 
Iam absolved. Again my breast grows cheery. 
“ Peace !” like an Alpine bell, tones from above. 
Descend, oh, soothing Sleep, and fold a weary 
Wanderer of Earth in thine embrace of love ! 
How oft I have hung my horn on this dear wall! 
Here still I see the nail that bore it. All 
My early boyhood’s treasured recollections 
Crowd on my mind. Again my sister’s hand 
Wreathes garlands for me. Oh, my fatherland! 
With thee are twined my holiest affections. 
(He hangs his clothes, as he undresses, on a large nail protruding from the partition 
wall. Shortly afterwards the nail gives way, and the clothes fall on the floor.) 
W ALTER. 
What was't that fell ? 
KATHERINE. 
I know not. 
Waren. 
Some strange fear 
Creeps through my blood. Reach me the Bible here. 
( Katherine brings him the Bible, and tien takes her place again. by the fire. ) 
Kurt (in soliloquy. ) 
The nail has given way. No matter: I 
Can soon refasten it ; at least I'll try. 
WALTER (reading in the Bible.) 
Des Waters Hegen haut Ven Windern Weuser, aber Ver fM#utter 
Hluch reisst sie wieder nicder.* 


The father’s blessing ? No!—not so :—the father 
Has curses ouly, and Ais curse o’erthrows 
The house that through the mother’s blessing rose. 
That is the eligible reading rather. 
(Kurt, in endeavouring to fix the nail in the wall, displaces the knife hanging on the 
other side, which falls at Katherine's feet.) 
KaTHERINE (starting up.) 

Oh! 

WattTER (regarding her with a wild and absent look. ) 

Where ? What ? 
KATHERINE. 
*Twas the knife—it fell, I know not how. 
WALTER. 

Is not our guest a murderer ? 





* The passage, I believe, is Ecclesiasticus iii, 11. 
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KATHERINE. 
Heavens! what meanest thou ? 
Kurt (in soliloquy.) 

Thank God! I have gained the goal at last : 
To-morrow morn will see 
My mule brought here triumphantly ; 
And ere the noon be past 
I well may hope ‘ 
My gold will ope 
The gates of Peace and Paradise for me. 

(He takes the money-bag from the table.) 
Come then, beloved gold, 
I crossed the ocean by thine aid : 
By thee are honest hearts and bold 
Exertions late or soon repaid. 
I have brought thee from the New World to the Old, 
To place thee in my parents’ hand. 
Let God direct the rest 
As unto Him seems best. 

(He places the bag under the head of the straw mattrass.) 
All hail, once more, my fatherland ! 
(He stretches himself in bed and falls asleep. The light in the lantern gra- 
—_ expires.) 

WALTER. 
He called himself a murderer in my recollection— 
He is an outlaw therefore—any mau 
May strip and plunder him that will or can. 
The law affords him not the least pun. 

ATHERINE. 
For God’s sake! 





WALTER. 
I might slay him, wer’t my whim ; 
No power could punish me for killing him. 
KATHERINE. 

O, for the love of Christ ! 

WALTER. 

Be not alarmed : 
I have no such bloody thoughts ; he shan’t be harmed ; 
Only, considering our position, 
And knowing well this outlawed stranger 
To be a robber, and—perhaps—magician, 
At all events a carl that threatens danger 
To the Confederacy, I would fain 
Go shares with him in what he has. 
KATHERINE. 

O, man, refrain 
From heaping sin on sin! 

WaLter. 

And plunge into the tide 
To-morrow, a crime-laden suicide ? 
So be it, then !—zalthough to fleece a thief 
To save one’s life were anything but guilt— 
Bat be it so!—the pain of death is brief. 
KaTHERINE, (distractedly. ) 





God !—gracious God! 





WaLtTenr. 
Shall 1? 
KavHERINE. 

Do—what —thou—wilt. 

WaLTER 
Then light me! 

KATHERINE. 

Death and f'ell! 
(She takes the lamp and precedes him.) 
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WaLtTEr. 
The midnight falls—it is 
Fit hour for darker deeds—and I'll accomplish this, 
Even though my father fronted me anew 
To blast me with his looks of livid blue. 
Thou tremblest, wife ? 
KATHERINE. 
With cold! 
WatrTER (seeing the knife at his feet.) 
Ah! there thou art! 
Thou'lt come with me ! 
( Takes it up.) 
KaTHERINE. 
Thou—would’st not—shed his blood ? 
Wa tter (as he enters the inner room.) 
No, foolish woman, no !—no need to start. 
But caution in a case like this is good. 
There are a thousand uses for a knife ; 
It is so—sharp an instrument, and— Wife! 
I scent a corpse—there is a charnel-smell 
Here ! 





KATHERINE. 
O, come back ! 
WALTER. 
He is sleeping. Where, I wonder, 
Can he have put his gold ?—Ah! ah! I see it under 
The bolster. Come, have at it! 
KATHERINE. 
Never! 
WALTER. 
O, ’tis well! . 
I see thou hast no fancy for the job. * 
But— ‘tis a dirty business—thus to rob 
A stranger. We'll abandon it. Bien 
(He puts the kmfe up in his bosom.) 
KATHERINE, 
QO, some 
Angel inspires thee ! 
WALTER. 
Yes—if death must come, 
Let us die guiltless. Ha! but are we guiltless, then ? 
(The clock strikes twelve. Walter counts the strokes.) 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, Ten, 
Eleven, Twelve. Old man! thou need’st not storm again. 
KATHERINE (endeavouring to draw him towards the door.) 
O, come! ” 
( Walter opens the door softly, and re-enters the outer-room, but staggers back again 
in a moment, aghast and quivering.) 
Wa tTER (between his teeth.) 
Brr! 
KATHERINE. 
God! what ails thee ? 
WALTER. 
I—I—dare not~-enter. 
KatTueErine. 
Why? 
WALTER. 
He sits there—blue, stiff—the old tormentor— 
Dids’t thou not mark how horribly he eyed me? 
KaTHERINE (looking in. ) 
Thou dreamest ! 
Wa ter (drawing Katherine nearer to him.) 
Stay—stay here—stay close beside me. 
There !—Pray !—help me to pray ! 
(He hfts up his hands in a supplicatory attitude.) 
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KATHERINE. 
O, eould I win thee grace by prayer! 
Wa tren. 
Our father, who.........hast cursed me!—Ha! see there ! 


See how the sleeper laughs derisively 
At me! He laughs that I am curst, and he 


Is not! 
Katuerine (still drawing him towards the door.) 
O, come, lest Satan conquer thee ! 
WALTER. 
Our father......... Hark! I hear his gold—it cries aloud to me, 
Come who come will. How it disturbs the lonely 
Midnight! Thou hearest it? ) 
KATHERINE, 
I hear the screech-owls only. 
WALTER. 
No! no! 'tis his gold !—and his gold, his gold will free me for ever, 
Will free me from this hell-vulture that guaws day and night my liver. 
See his audacious red cheeks!—how they laugh !—while 1 stand here, and 
shiver. 
He, forsooth, shall exult in his gold, the sneaking deceiver ! 
He shall be rich and uncurst, and a stranger to famine and fever, 
While I, after years of toil aud bitter heart-breaking endeavour, 
Find myself driven to the grave for a shelter. Yet am I less clever ? 
Am not I also a man, and as stalwart in doublet and beaver ? 
Shall he, the poltroon, by night steal forth as a robber and reaver, 
While I am to plunge for a bed in the depths of the rushing river, 
Only because I am poor, and the shafts of Misfortune’s quiver 
Have been exhansted on me? Shall I brook such injustice? Never! 
No! I will rescue myself, though the deed should eternally sever 
My soul from its last hope of Heaven! So, sorcerer, stand and deliver ! 
( He stoops down and endeavours to detach the bag of gold from its position under 
the mattrass. Kurt is disturbed by the effort and awakes.) 
Kort (half unconsciously. ) 
Ha !—robbers !—murderers !—— 
WALTER. 
Murderer in thy teeth ! 
( He takes the knife from his bosom, and stabs Kurt twice. ) 
Kurt (faintly.) 
By—your—hand, then,—my father—I—meet Death ! 
( Walter staggers back, horror stricken. ) 
KaTHERINE (wildly. ) 
My son !—my son !—— 
Kort. 
I—am—that—ill-starred—youth. 
Read—this—and—see. 
( He half raises himself up with a last effort, and takes from beneath the pillow a paper 
which he hands to Walter. Walter hurries to the camp. ) 
WALTER (reading ) 


ay Fa a Wa) ry? , 
She Prssporl of Art -Forulh 


Of Schwariback. 
( The paper drops.from his hands. ) 


O, Accurst ! what hast thou done ? 
KATHERINE (supporting Kurt in her arms.) 
I see the scythe on’s arm. My son!—my son! 
Destroy me, too, inhuman murderer, as 


Thou hast destroyed thy child! 
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Kurt (to Walter and Katherine. ) 
The—father#—has 
Forgiven—you—both. The—curse—is cancelled. Live! 
Wa tter (kneeling down before Kurt.) 
And thou—dost thou forgive ? 


I do. 
Watren. 
And God—doth He forgive ? 
Kurt (after a pause. ) 
May He! (He dies.) 
KATHERINE. 


He dies! 
WALTER (rising up. ) 
In Heaven’s name, then, to appease 
God's wrath as best I may, and drain the cup 
Of Punishment and Penance to the lees, 
To-morrow I surrender myself up 
To Justice. When the axe hath done its task, 
*Twill be for God to weigh and judge. To His 
Eye the bared heart lies naked without mask. 
This is indeed a day of days— it is 
An awful Sebruarp twenty-four. 
Enough—God’s mercy is for evermore. 
( The curtain falls. ) 


Kurt. 


* Der Vater, that is, Walter's father. The definite article is frequently used in 
German poetry instead of the possessive pronoun, especially where the employing of 
the latter would interfere with the metre. Thus Gellert writes, Ein kranker Vater 
rief den Sohn—a sick father called the son. In the present instance the transference 
of this idiom into English becomes unavoidable; for as Conrad was not the father of 
Katherine, to whom, as much as to Walter, Kurt speaks, the pronoun would be in- 
appropriate and absurd. 





To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


Sir,—Having observed the lively interest excited among your readers by 
the Chapters of College Romance, which have from time to time appeared in 
your pages, I have been induced to draw up the following narrative of real 
events, believing that you might consider it worthy to form a supernumerary ad- 
dition to the series. My style will be so easily distinguished, by its inferiority, 
from that of the author of those papers, that I shall not, I think, be charged 
with the intention of intruding as a rival within his proper sphere. But if I 
enter upon it this once, in the character of an humble assistant, I have good 
hopes that my apology may be found in the interesting nature of those facts 
which I shall detail, 

“ Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
_ Et quorum pars magna fui!"’ 
It rests with you, sir, to determine whether the justifiableness of such an expec- 
tation shall be tested by public opinion. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Dublin, June 10th, 1887. M—— K——., 
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At best it isa sad thing to retrace 
the annals of the loved and the de- 
parted, if, in doing so, we must fall 
back upon a lot of peculiar bitterness, 
the task becomes proportionately more 
ainful. “ Prideand poverty!” Such 
believe, on the ace to be the most 
fitting title for my tale ; such a com- 


bination of terms might head many a 
clouded—many a fatal story. None 
but they who have known the galling 
struggles of the latter, can conceive 
how vastly, how virulently, they are 
enhanced and multiplied by the former ; 
and once the gnawing necessities, the 
humiliating shifts of poverty have 
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triumphed inthe sacrifice of one jot of 
pride, there remains no longer a caleu- 
ye whereby we might fathom those 
depths of reckless desperation, into 
which their united victim may finally 
be found to plunge. To the terrible 
domination of this leagued tyranny, 
there could be discovered, I think, no 
better comment, than the following 
memoirs of an early aud valued friend. 
I shall endeavour to present them 
with as much interest and connection 
as possible; although, from the slow 
degrees by which I gained his confi- 
dence, the notes in my journal from 
which they are to be extracted, display 
considerable confusion, and often great 
monotony. 

My acquaintance with George L—— 
commenced in the following manner. 
Immediately upon my entrauce into 


the University, I had placed myself 





under the private tuition of Mr. R : 
a gentleman well known both for his 
scientific attuinments, and the large 
number of his pupils. Ll think it also 
necessary to mention, that from a sort 
of heredit iy claim which he possessed 
on me, ‘I felt myself particularly bound 
to him, when selecting a a private lec- 
turer. During my first year, aeccord- 
ingly, I studied under him for every 
term; but on going to hii as usnal, 
with the intention to prepare for the 
January examination of my second, I 
was sorry to find that he was on the 
point of going abroad for three months, 
as his constant and laborious occupa- 
tions had seriously affected his health. 
After expressing my sympathy, I 
begged of him to recommend me to 
some other person capable of supplying 
his a ace, 

* As the ‘re are many great names in 
C sien re,” he replied, “ [should not have 
ve ates to direct your choice, had you 


not re queste “ul me to do so, But now if 


you will be contented with the assis- 
tance of one, who is comparatively 
scarcely known, but whom I believe 
comp tent to do you every justice, I 
wilt name him. It wonld‘also be an 
object to him to have you for a pupil.” 

[ assented instantly ; and being pro- 
vided with a note of introduetion, pro- 
cerded to L——’s rooms, which I 
found in the garret-story of the same 
bu:lding in the old brick square in which 
1 myself resided. He was at home, 
and admitted me ; and there was some- 
thing about him which at once forcibly 
struck me. I recollected, indeed, to 
have observed him before, but only at 
a distance, and in the masquerade of 


academic uniform. None, however, 
could come in contact with L——, and 
not yield to the impression of that intel. 
lectual ascendancy which pervaded his 
whole appearance. He was rather below 
the middle size, of a spare habit, but of 
graceful proportions. His forehead was 
of the highest and most éxpi insive I have 
everseen ; and its prominence, perhaps, 
was too remarkable for beauty, how- 
ever it might betoken talent. His 
nose was aquiline ; his mouth peculi- 
arly small ; and his lips thin and rather 
compressed. But in his dark hazel 
eve resided the chief charm of his coun- 
tenance. In its tranquillity there was 
a pensiveness which set off the languor 
of his smile ; and its clear and steady 
lustre was lighted with a maturity of 
genius, a full-growth of thought, which 
it was impossible to overlook or mis- 
conceive. This probably would have 
gained him credit for a greater than his 
real age ; and a disposition to change 
of colour in his naturally coal-black 


hair, together with evident traces of 


oremature anxiety on his brow, would 
1ave aided such an error in the ob- 
server. His manner was of that ventle 
and unobtrusive elegance which be- 
speaks innate refinement ; and although 
singularly reserved and distant on first 
acquaintance, yet when you came to 
win him over to a free and unembar- 
rassed intercourse, there was a quiet 
attractiveness in his conversation, which 
engaged your deepest interest. Not- 
withstanding, however, that composure 
was the characteristic of his general 
aspect, still from every feature there 
was an indescribable irradiation of a 
proud and lofty spirit, which persuaded 
you that subdued serenity was rather 
his habit than his nature ; and which 
told you that he had been, and might 
be again, the victim of wild and peri- 
lous excitement. 

This was among the discoveries 
which reached me in our first inter- 
view ; and it was no wonder that I 
grieved to see him situated as I then 
aud afterwards did. His apartments, 
us I have said, were in the attic story. 
This in the Brick Square is devoted, I 
believe exclusively to the accommoda- 
tion of Sizars, who are admitted gra- 
tuitously, with some privileges, to the 
benefits of the institution. The quar- 
ters allotted to L—— were very far 
from being comfortable. 1 was shewn 
into a sitting-room of the usual size, 
but very low and dark; the ceiling 
sloped for the most part with the roof 
of the building ; and the windows, 
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which were small, and admitted a cold 
draught, were built out perpendicularly 
from the latter. The floor was scantily 
carpeted ; and it, together with the 
wainscotting, was in several places de- 
cayed, or imperfectly repaired. The 
paper on the walls was old and soiled, 
and the painting equally discreditable. 
A few articles of coarse furniture were 
scattered around ; at one window was 
a table covered with papers, where the 
tenant had evidently been at work ; and 
a moderately stocked book-case, in a 
nook to the right of the fire-place, com- 
pleted the tout ensemble of the apart- 
ment. Two miserable little bed-rooms, 
of a formation similarly inconvenient, 
with the usual addition of a college 
pantry, made up the entire suite. In 
such a scene of discoinfort, however, 
have been nursed the early aspirations 
of many a successful genius ; and from 
like tenements, within the same walls, 
have emanated some of the most dis- 
tinguished names of Irish history, both 
in distant and modern times. 
But to return, On receiving Mr. 
R "s note, L coloured slightly 
—then, as if recollecting himself, he 
expressed his gratitude for the recom- 
mendation of so humble an individual ; 
and after a few words as to the ar- 
angement of an hour, to suit mutual 
convenience, I withdrew with a strange 
feeling of interest in my new acquaint- 
ance. This increased daily as | at- 
tended him ; although literally, for 
more than a month, we did not ex- 
change a syllable outside the subject 
of my studies. On entering his cham- 
bers, I never failed to find a chair al- 
ready placed for ine, and the necessary 
books on his table ; and it was sufh- 
ciently plain to me, that he courted a 
quiet retirement from any further in- 
vestigation of his character, than might 
be gathered from his method of in- 
struction. The latter was indeed of 
the most forcible and lucid descrip- 
tion. The demonstrations he required 
from me, or himself used, always went 
back to an ascertainment of the first 
principles ; and I certainly never met 
with any person, who could so instan- 
taneously conceive the difficulty which 
encumbered an argument with his 
pupil, or so pointedly grapple with, and 
overthrow the giant phantom, which 
he had just exposed in the strongest 
colouring. In plane geometry, which 
was the principal subject of my ensuing 
exuinination, L was adistinguished 
proficient ; and at the deductions, 
which in the hands of most men ap- 
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peared intricate and elaborate, he nearly 
in every case arrived with an almost 
magical facility. The most entangled 
diagrams were cleared by him of their 
vexatious complexity, and the steps of 
his proofs assumed a simplicity which 
rivalled that of his figures. To Ethics ; 
to Metaphysics ; to Theology ; to 
Political Economy ; and a wide range 
of ancient and modern Classics, I soon 
found that he had applied himself with 
the same general success. In fact, his 
resources were many ; and they were 
all within himself; or the circumstances 
of his position must have proved abso- 
lutely insupportable. 

About five weeks of the term had 
elapsed, when an accident occurred, 
which eventually secured to me his 
friendship. Our studies were one 
day interrupted by a message from 
the Dean, on some college business. 
He apologized for leaving me, but 
begged me to await his return. Dur- 
ing his absence, I took from his book- 
case an abstruse work of divinity; and 
becoming interested in the passae 
which had presented itself, I did not 
perceive bis entrance till he spoke from 
behind me. He simply said, that the 
argument I was then perusing had ap- 

eared to him the best ever employed 
in the question. I made some objec- 
tions with the eagerness of boyish rea- 
soning, and such as were levelled ra- 
ther to meet the pride of man, than 
the unsearchable wisdom of God. 
L listened calmly till I had con- 
cluded ; and then, with a vivacity 
which surprised me, he entered upon a 
discussion of my views, and exposed 
their futility in language of real and 
convincing eloquence. I shifted my 
positions, and he followed me as pa-~ 
tiently, and as fatally to my theories as 
before ; and the subject began gra- 
dually to extend itself in our conver- 
sation. When, however, he was first 
beginning to reply to me once more, 
L suddenly checked himself, and 
said with a smile— 

“ But we are both forgetting our- 
selves, Mr. K , and that this is the 
hour for business. Pray let us return 
to Euclid, and conclude our learned 
dispute at a more fitting opportunity.” 

I would willingly have given up my 
dull seience for that day ; but he in- 
sisted with a degree of resolution which 
seemed quite unaccountable, till he 
further displayed his feelings of sigid 
conscientiousness, by detaining me 
alter the hour for leaving him, an 
equal time to that consumed by his ab- 
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sence, and the casual discussion which 
ensued, | theu prevailed on him, 
though with great difficulty, to accept 
my invitation for the same evening, 
that we might renew the interesting 
subject which had engaged us; aud 
when we parted that night, after a long 
tete-a-tete,in Which we had strayed far 


from polemics, into the wide field of 


general literature, I felt that I had en- 
joyed a most unusual privilege in his 
society. ‘There was no pedantry, no 
affectation about him ; yet all was ele- 
vated and refined ; and I was at a loss 


whether more to admire his store of 


solid information, or the simple beauty 
of the language in which it was con- 
veyed. From this date commenced, | 
might say, all my knowledge of L ; 
though it was long before it ripe ned 
into anything of confidential intimacy. 
When such, however, was the case, I 
gathered from him the general particu- 
oo of his birth and situation, which 
with the additional information I de- 
rived from other sources, I am enabled 
accurately to detail. 

L was the son of a clergyman 
in a northern county of Ireland, who 
was without professional functions, but 
the master of a school of considerable 
note. This gentleman was deservedly 
distinguished, as I have heard on all 
hands, both for his claims as an accom- 
plished scholar, and for a high and un- 








bending independence and integrity of 


principle. But to these more sterling 
traits of his character, were added 
others of a less amiable nature. Whe- 
ther they were inherent, or acquired in 
the exercise of his trying duties, I can- 
not say; but he was possessed of a 

capricious and overbearing temper, a 
rigid sternness of thought, and a selfish 
inflexibility of purpose, which gave a 
tone of austerity and defiance even to 
his kindliest actions. Accustomed to 
self-restraint in every respect, except in 
the control of his dis sposition, he made 
little allowance for the pardonable 
weaknesses of others ; and his manner 

was assuming without grace ; and do- 
mineering, but devoid of dignity. Ac- 
cordingly, he was litue calculated to 
win upon the softer feelings, however 
he might command the more turbu- 
lent; and the success of his petty sway 
was to be credited rather to the influ- 
ence of fear than of alfection. 

Far differeut, however, was the wife 
of his first choiee. By one of those 
strange inconsistencies of every day's 
occurrence in life, he had united him- 
self to a lady of the very gentlest mould 
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of feminine vharacter ; and while she 
lived, she bad done much to soothe the 
asperities of his rugged nature. She 
was the daughter of a gentleman, who 
occupied a high place in society, alike 
from his birth and fortune ; and at 
whose house Mr. L had resided, 
us a private tutor, duting his college 
career. Their affection for each other 
had been nurtured by daily intercourse; 
and whether it was that early struggles 
had kept down the rougher points, 
which comparative prosperity had since 
developed in the schoolmaster, their 
mutual attachment, both from its in- 
tensity, and the painful difficulties which 
it involved and defied, may be said to 
have savoured highly of the romantic. 
It is certain, at any rate, that it served 
as a powerful siimulus to the honour- 
able exertions of Mr. L and 
when these had at length raised him to 
his present elevation, the lady be- 
stowed her hand, against the wishes of 
ull her friends, where her heart had 
long been plighted. The result may 
be imagined. A total estrangement 
ensued between the plebeian adven- 
turer, and the aristocratic family _ 
which he was connected, Mr. L 
temper was daily soured by the a 
disdain to which such a difference ex- 
posed him ; and his wife was obliged to 
confine her hopes of happiness to the 
endearments of that union, for which 
she had surrendered so much, and 
which soon seemed to promise little of 
increasing comfortoraffection, She was 
ill suited indeed to the position which 
she had rashly selected. Accustomed 
as she was to all the elegancies of life, 
the straitened circumstances of her 
husband abridged these to the utmost ; 
and the fondness with which she would 
have expected him to compensate her 
for any sacrifice, was but too early ex- 
ch: anged for querulous indignation with 
her relatives. No repining escaped 
her; but her health and spirits very 
visibly declined. In little more thana 
year after her marriage she gave birth 
to my poor friend ; and onl; survived 
long enough to clasp him wildly to her 
heart, and commit him with a thousand 
blessings to the tenderest care of his 
father. Alas! could she have read the 
page, where the harrowing destiny of 
that child was written ! 

Mr. L seemed for a while to be 
affected at the loss he had sustained ; 
but the occasion unfortunately abound- 
ed with fresh instances of neglect from 
the G—— family ; and resentment 
svon occupied the place of a natural 
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grief. Poor George became almost 
immediately the object of feelings that 
nearly Santen on aversion. € ap- 
peared like the memorial to his father 
of all the insults he had received ; and 
these were counted over to his preju- 
dice, rather than the graces of his mo- 
ther, in his favour. It was no wonder 
then, when an aunt of Mrs. L 
who had fondly loved her, proposed to 
take charge of the infant, that an easy 
consent was obtained. This lady had 
not been mixed up in any of the dis- 
putes which had existed between the 
families ; and her circumstances were 
in every respeet such, as to satisfy the 
conscience of Mr, L in making an 
arrangement, which in fact was re- 
garded as a relief from a disagreeable 
burthen, With his grand-aunt. George 
accordingly resided till he had attained 
his fourteenth year. She was a widow 
and advanced in life ; and lived in great 
seclusion in a remote part of the coun- 
try. But being possessed of unusual 
attainments, and a highly cultivated 
understanding, she was fully compe- 
tent to direct the studies of her young 
charge; while she supplied him with 
all the instructions of which her means 
admitted. Death, however, again in- 
terfered to deprive him of a second pro- 
tectoress; and as her jointure died with 
her, there was no alternative to George 
but to return to his father. By him he 
was received with little of the warmth 
he might have anticipated; and by a 
stepmother, who had long supplied the 
place of Mr. L 8 first wife, with 
marked and insulting antnin. Hav- 
ing many children herself, she regarded 
the new inmate of her house with un- 
controllable jealousy ; and a week 
served to convince him that she was 
resolved to treat him, at best, but as a 
licensed intruder. She possessed the 
utmost ascendancy over the school- 
master, descending occasionally to the 
most unworthy expedients, whereby to 
improve and perpetuate it. This she 
terribly misused to the discomfort of 
the illstarred son, whose previous life 
had been one of so untroubled serenity, 
as to leave him singularly unprepared 
for the trials which now surrounded 
him. His lot was indeed changed. 
Petty annoyances succeeded each other 
with fatal rapidity. His trivial or ima- 
ginary errors were visited with extreme 
severity. The spirit of the boy was 
roused only to be insulted, or his sub- 
mission greeted with undisguised con- 
tempt and triumph. His sixteenth 
year accordingly found hii a solitary 











brooder over the wrongs he daily en- 
dured; wholly separated from his fa- 
ther, both in feelings and habits ; and 
even living apart from him, in common 
with his boarder pupils. Awong these 
he had lately appeared in the character 
of an assistant-teacher, a post for which 
his distinguished progress in his studies 
so far eminently suited him ; and though 
he soon couciliated the affection and 
esteem of almost the whole community, 
yet there was enough of vexation in 
that most trying of all positions which 
he occupied, to embitter still further 
the assaults to which his happiness was 
subjected. “1 know not,” he once 
said to me, “ whether I was unworthy 
to be called his son; but I am sure 
that I lived in his house, as one of his 
hired servants.” 

This multiplied system of misfor- 
tune, however, possessed a most salu- 
tary effect on the character and habits 
of young L He had naturally in- 
herited much of the fiery temper of his 
father, but it soon gave way beneath 
the chastening influence of ‘adversity. 
Formerly proud and passionate, he had 
now at least subdued the outbreakings 
of such propensities ; and was indeed 
an eminent example of meek patience, 
and virtuous resignation to a bitter and 
unmerited lot. It was the working of 
these new principles, and not of any 
less amiable, which had induced him to 
withdraw himself from the repetition of 
painful altercations with his father ; 
loaded, as they were, with the ut- 
most discredit to each. And now 
with an inherent delicacy he studi- 
ously avoided all such displays, as 
might lead observers to attribute 
his retirement to its true cause. 
Study, deep and unremitting, was his 
ostensible object, and he returned to 
it each day with encreasing enthusi- 
asm, the moment he was released from 
the duties of his laborious station. It 
wus now that he laid the foundations 
of those valuable stores which after- 
wards enriched his capacious and gifted 
mind; and the very recollection, per- 
haps, of the unhappy circumstances 
under which he had first courted their 
consolations, was calculated, at a future 
period, to endear and enhance them in 
his estimation. 

I have thought it nec essary to dwell 
so long upon the ¢ early life of my friend 
in order that the feelings and conduct, 
which I shall have soon to attribute to 
him, may be the more readily under- 
stood. But I think it needless to enter 
into a further detail of his domestic 
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trials ; and indeed | willingly draw the 
veil over many sad instances of pa- 
rental cruelty. Suffice it then to say, 
that at length an occasion arrived of 
intolerable ignominy. A false accusa- 
tion was made—a galling insult offered, 
and in the presence of Mr. L—’s as- 
sembled pupils. It was met by his 
son with dignified but withering scorn, 
and that very night he was on his road 
to Dublin, with but a few pounds in 
his pocket, the scanty earnings of his 
wearisome and important services. 
Fortunately the annual examination 
for sizarships was to take place in the 
ensuing week, and he resolved to pre- 
sent himself as a candidate, having 
long secretly yearned after academic 
distinction. 

Arrived in town, he has told me 
that the feeling of utter desolation 
which overcame him, surpassed for the 
while, in intensity, any misery he had 
yet experienced, Surrounded by 
crowds, amongst whom he was a 
stranger, and finding the few whom he 
addressed of that interested class with 
whom he possessed no sympathy ; 
wholly ignorant of the world, saving 
the eleme ntary knowledge he might 
have derived from books, or his obser- 
vation in a school-room, and embarked 
upon life on his own account, his re- 
sources almost as limited as his infor- 
mation, he found himself helpless with 
the strong, and alone among thousands, 
What wonder then that he gave way 
for the while to the harrowing oppres- 
sion of his emotions, and almost wished 
himself again under the domination 
from which he had just escaped. It is 
not more surprising that his errors 
were many and important, The first 

was not slow in oce urring. 

At the period of which I write, 
there was one among the junior fel- 
lows, and he, I believe, the only one, 
who reflected little honour on his office. 
There was no art to which Mr. 
would not stoop for the purpose of 
filling his chambers, the system of the 
day ‘unreservedly permitting the stu- 
dents to select their tutor ; and he was 
ready to adopt any course, however 
unworthy, by whic h he hoped to influ- 
ence the vote of those who were, or 
might afterwards becoine electors of 
the unive rsity. Its constituency then 
consisted of fellows and scholars only, 
and the obtaining of a sizarship was 
regarded as a fair guarantee that a 
scholarship might eventually fall to the 
lot of the same individual. The per- 
son to whom I have alluded encoun- 








tered L in the courts on the very 
morning fixed for his examination. It 
was the design of a moment to inquire, 
with apparent concern, the name and 
circumstances of one who was evidently 
a candidate ; and it is easy to believe 
that the unsuspecting stranger was soon 
won upon by the practised intriguer, 
who affected, at least, an intimate ac- 

quaintance with his “revered father, a 
classfellow of his own;” and multiplied 
the most condescending questions after 
the state of his “celebrated school.” 
In fine, Mr. ——’s name was mentioned 
by L—— to the senior lecturer, as that 
of the Fellow under whose protection 
he hoped to place himself ; and he had 
soon the satisfaction of learning that 
his answering had been considered of 
the highest order, and that his name 
was first on the list of the successful 
candidates. 

For some time the protegé had no 
reason to complain of the patron. Obey 
him servilely in all things (and as yet 
L had no oceasion of variance 
with his wishes), and he seemed unli- 
mitedly kind and even generous ; and 
was ever prompt in his interference in 
those details of protection which were 
placed within the reach of his dignity, 
But thwart him in the slightest | parti- 
cular, and he became treache -rous and 
vexatious in a thousand minor annoy- 
ances, and implacable and revengeful 
in cases of the highest importance. 
This will not be doubted when I ad- 
duce a single proof of his destitution 
of moral principle, that he had sacri- 
ficed his family to his ambition, and 
his religion for his post. L 
was, however, for a considerable pe- 
riod, unsuspicious of his real cha- 
racter, and, indeed, obliged to his 
exertions. A few pupils came to him, 
recommended by the man of power, 
aud he procured, through the same 
channel, some inferior offices connected 
with his collegiate rank. But at length 
the reverse came; an accidental dis- 
cussion arose with his tutor, on the 
subject of existing politics, and the lat- 
ter vented all the rancour of his nature 
on the Church with which he had con- 
nected himself ; while my friend replied 
by an expression of very different sen- 
timents, in that quiet but decided tone, 
which persuaded even the wily fellow, 
that his opinions were un alterably 
adopted. They parted with mutual 
dissatisfaction, and poor L soon 
felt the consequences. The next term 
came, and but one of his former pupils 
returned to him ; the others had proved 
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of that passive or slavish disposition, 
which would give up even deserving 
poverty, at the will of an unworthy 
dignitary. The necessitous struggles 
now imposed upon L added greatly 
to the other sources of uneasiness with 
which his situation abounded, and these 
it is essential to explain. 

L , as I have said, had obtained 
sizarship with the utmost credit ; and 
for a long time every examination 
brought with it fresh distinctions. In 
fact, he was, by far, the first man in his 
division. But it was his misfortune to 
find, that amongst his immediate com- 
petitors, there were none who seemed 
to rate with him more nearly in mental 
refinement than in personal attainments. 
Delicate to a fault in all his own sensi- 
bilities, he was little suited to the soci- 
ety of his less accomplished compa- 
unions ; and perhaps he frequently mis- 
took their unpolished honesty for inhe- 
rent coarseness of mind. On the other 
hand, it is natural to suppose that his 
extreme reserve of manner obtained 
for him little popularity, and that small 
pains were taken to conciliate the inter- 
course of one, to whom an unjustifiable 
pride was very early attributed. Whilst 
these and similar causes conspired gra- 
dually to leave him an isolated being 
among the men of his own collegiate 
rank, it was not likely that he should 
extend his acquaintance ina circle of 
higher adventitious pretensions. With 
a characteristic “ mauvais hauté,”? hé 
ever shrunk from courting the bow, as 
he termed it, of any he could not meet 
on a footing of equality in all respects, 
and his plain stuff gown was otherwise a 
sufficient guarantee that there should be 
no intrusion on his retirement. Thus he 
was doomed still but to live in the world 
of his own vivid fancies; at one time 
wrapt up inthe wonders of the physical 
creation ; at another, carried away into 
distant scenes and ages, and busy, as it 
would seem, in the most stirring pas- 
sages of their history; or absorbed 
again in the contemplation of some 
deep mystery of science, some over- 
strained hypothesis of philosophy, or 
some hallowed truth of revelation. 
Much apparent contradiction became 
soon evident in his character. Keep 
him within the chosen sphere of his 
moral existence, of which thought and 
taste were the elements, and you found 
by your side a rapt and fanciful enthu- 
siast ; withdraw him again to the plain 
realities of life, and he seemed, at first 
sight, a cold and listless spectator, till 
hy degrees you discovered that this was 
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but an assumed cloak for feelings which 
were even absurdly sensitive. These 
traits became daily more expanded and 
defined in his solitude. He rarely spoke 
to any one except the few pupils who 
occasionally attended him. At dinner 
he seated himself as much apart as pos- 
sible, and having eaten a hasty morsel, 
was generally the first to withdraw. In 
the arrangement of this gratuitous meal 
there was a new trial for his pride. 
Although the disgraceful system had 
been abolished, which once placed the 
meritorious sizar in the rank of an at- 
tendant at the table of his superior offi- 
cers, yet his dining hour was deterred 
till all others had left the hall. “ Yes,” 
said L to me once, with unusual 
bitterness, when I was vainly endea- 
vouring to persuade him that success in 
life must greatly depend upon the for- 
mation of friendships in society ; “ yes,” 
he cried, “ I am not permitted to show 
my face where the boards of the proud 
are spread; and you would have me 
fawn at their feet, to gather the crumbs 
from their table.” 

L.—— contrived to carry on a neces- 
sitous subsistence for two years and a 
half, on the precarious emoluments of 
his tuitions. His leisure was principally 
devoted to study in a public library. 
The period was now approaching when 
he might obtain a scholarship, and to 
this he looked forward with great anxi- 
ety. Should he succeed, many of the 
mortifications which attended on his 
present situation, would be removed, 
and five years of office would enable 
him to live more comfortably and suit- 
ably to his tastes ; while he might well 
expect to become a fellow, the object 
of his highest ambition, at least soon 
after their expiration. 

The scholarship examination was 
fixed for the beginning of June, and 
every speculator on the filling up of the 
vacancies, placed L high upon his 
list. He was con-idered “a sure man.” 
Among the wilder portion of the com- 
munity he was backed with odds against 
the field ; for although few had ever 
seen him, yet his name was well known 
both for classical and scientific distine- 
tions. The ordeal came, and assurance 
appeared doubly sure. Every one near 
the favourite reported his splendid ar- 
swering. Of the provost and seven senior 
fellows, who had been his examiners, all 
but one had complimented him on the 
manner in which he had acquitted him- 
self. That one certainly was believed 
to be “a dangerous man ;” yet during 
the week of suspense which ensues be- 
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fore the declaration, a period of great 
excitement, all by common consent al- 
lotted the first place to my friend. He 
himself, however, entertained serious 
apprehensions for the result. Dr. ——, 
the examiner to whom I have alluded, 
was a poor proficient in classics, though 
his pretensions in science were of avery 
high order. He was, besides, fiery in 
his temper, and capricious in his deci- 
sions, which, it was whispered, were 
often greatly influenced by Mr. —, 
L ’s tutor; and between the two 
Jatter all confidence had long since 
given way to mutual and undisguised 
dislike. Horace had been assigned to 
Dr. as his portion of the course. 
In a passage in the Art of Poetry, the 
sizar adopted a new and elegant con- 
struction. It was too refined for the 
shallow examiner, who inquired, with 
a sneer, “where he had picked up 
that *” 

“I confess that it is my own, sir,” 
was the somewhat constrained reply. 

“Your name, sir ?” 

“L y 

“Oh! Mr. L——=; I bave heard of 
you before ; you probably mean to pub- 
lish, and you will spoil your sule by a 
premature disclosure of these improve- 
ments upon Hurd.” 


L was stung to the quick, and 
made a hasty and ill-judged retort. The 
great man left him with a second omi- 
nous sneer. His fears, I say, were ex- 
cited by the recollection of this cireum- 
stance, and they proved but too well 
founded, The declaration, as it is 
called, took place in due time; and 
L ’s name was not included! As- 
tonishment and incredulity was in every 
countenance ; and inquiries into the 
nature of the calamity were instantly 
set on foot. It was found that L—— 
had obtained seven best marks; Dr. 
——’s, however, was disqualifying ! 

















Meantime the unfortunate student 
had hurried back to his own apartments 
and given way to a paroxysm of bitter- 
ness. Wounded pride, as usual, lent 
the chief sting to his misery ; but it 
soon re-acted upon itself, and became 
the antidote of unmunly grief. He had 
just regained composure, when a porter 
summoned him before the provost. The 
latter, who was a man universally re- 
spected and beloved, expressed his 
sympathy at his failure, and renewed 
his compliments on his answering to 
himself. He then inquired “ what 
could have come oeut’ lip with Dr. 
ro” told his story faith- 
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fully, and the provost shook his head 
and remained for some time silent. 

“It is my duty to tell you,” he said 
at length, “that nothing should have 
tempted you to a disrespectful reply to 
your superior officer; for the rest, you 
have been adjudged the first exhibition 
(a sum given to a few of the best among 
the unsuccessful candidates), and you 
will permit me to double it myself. I 
trust that next year you may be more 
fortunate.” 

“ Believe me, sir,” said L » CO- 
louring, “I am deeply affected by your 
kindness, but I have unfortunately that 
within me, which interferes with my 
acceptance of it. I think I deserveda 
schchiaih and I will take no less in 
any shape. As to a second trial—I 
shall never make it. I could not hope 
for better preparation than that with 
which I have now failed. Pray, sir, 
receive my resignation of the exhibi- 
tion, however much I may require it, 
and my warmest and most sincere thanks 
for your personal intentions in my fa- 
vour.” 

The Provost remonstrated, but in 
vain. Nothing conld shake _L——'s 
determination ; and the evident pain 
with which he differed from his gene- 
rous oppouent, alone saved him from 
the charge of contumacy, in the mind 
of the latter. The following Saturday 
he declined the exhibition by a formal 
memorial to the board ; and this may 
be considered a conclusive instance of 
the excesses to which his morbid sen- 
sibility could carry him. 

It was towards the end of this un- 
fortunate year that, as I have before 
stated, chance threw him in my way. 
His disappointment, in the mean while, 
had worked wildly with his nature, 
which now breathed too visibly of uni- 
versal disgust and misanthropy. Nor 
is it very surprising that the complicated 
trials and afflictions which had hitherto 
characterised his lot, should eventually 
issue in this sad result. He now se- 
cluded himself more than ever, and 
study became doubly dear to him ; yet 
even here the effect of his mortification 
was discernible. Instead of making 
the subject of his coming examination, 
as formerly, the prime object of his at- 
tention, he threw aside the books muark- 
ed out for his contest in October, and 
extended his researches into branches of 
science which were of immediate less 
utility. October came,and L—_-— wasab- 
sent from his post ; and, for the first time 
one of the highest honours of the year 
was adjudged to another in his division. 
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His ambition, in fact, was fast relaps- 
ing into apathy, and impressed with a 
sickly conviction that everything exter- 
nal was valueless, he laboured only to 
lay up those treasures within, whose 
importance could fail but with his fa- 
culties. Even the two pupils who at- 
tended him soon observed the change 
in his manner, and without sufficient 
penetration to comprehend, or delicacy 
to estimate his feelings, and pity their 
desolating influence, they found an oc- 
casion of offence in his apparent cold- 
ness, and left him without even that pit- 
tance which he might have calculated on 
receiving for their instruction. 1 thus 
soon discovered that I was the only 
visitor of his solitude ; and as my 
interest in him increased with every 
interview, it became my task and my 
delight to trace the principles of his 
conduct. I was early convinced that 
his eccentricity possessed a_ history 
of its own; and I was almost un- 
accountably happy, when I found him 
beginning gradually to relax in my fa- 
vour, a little of his prejudices, and 
yielding daily to the ardour with 
which I sought his esteem. The 
first indications, no doubt, which 
seemed to promise me his confidence, 
were his expressions of an unsparing 
bitterness against human nature, and 
a somewhat bigoted obstinacy in de- 
nying the arguments which I em- 
ployed to prove a less universal depra- 
vity than he asserted. This led him, 
however, insensibly to allude to his 
own unhappy experience ; and then, 
by a little management, I contrived to 
bring him to a definition of his particu- 
lar instances. But for a long time I 
succeeded only in obtaining from him 
the story of his scholarship, and his ca- 
yricious resolutions in consequeuce. 
he wrongs which he had endured at 
home, seemed absolutely sacred to 
him, and were not revealed to me till 
the period when our intimacy was of 
the closest kind. I had learned enough, 
however, to engage me in one object ; 
T set myself eagerly to the task of re- 
kindling his lost ambition, and my ven- 
turesome and reiterated efforts to work 
upon his pride, at length produced 
their effect. Within a month of his 
examination he re-opened his neglected 
books, and in due time came off with 
a success which reflected as much ho- 
nour upon his brilliant powers, as it 
afforded ne unmixed gratification. 
The next term arrived—and Mr. 
R——— was still unable to return. I 
was.not sorry, it may be believed, to 
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renew my engagement with L | 
and he seemed also to meet me on my 
own terms. I had now madesuch pro- 
gress in his friendship, that he had se- 
veral times consented to be my guest, 
if quite alone. Still there was a 
greater reserve about him than I could 
have desired ; but an incident occurred 
which led finally to its disappearance. 
About three-fourths of the term had 
expired when I received from him 
the following note :— 





“ Dear Str—You will confer on me 
a great obligation, by settling accounts 
with me for half our ewrent engage 
ment, if it be perfectly your conveni- 
ence. It gives me great pain to pro- 
pose a course so unusual ; but you will 
believe me, I trust, when I adopt the 
common formula for such requests, and 
say that necessity has compelled me to 
it.—I am your obliged and faithful, 
Georce L 





24, College, March 12.” 


My purse was fortunately pretty 
well stocked at the moment, und I en- 
closed immediately the full amount of 
our contract, which was eight guineas. 
I added an assurance, that, as far as 
my resources went, I should always 
feel most happy to have it in my power 
to assist him. A few minutes after- 
wards, L himselfentered. There 
was a mingled expression of pride and 
shame in his countenance ; and, after 
amoment's embarrassment he addreseed 
me. 

“Do not set it’ down, Mr. K i; 
he said, “to any indifference for your 
kindness, if I say that I cannot accept 
of it to its fullextent. I asked you for 
money, because I was in an exe 
tremity ; but 1 will not and cannot re- 
ceive more, at farthest, than I have al- 
ready earned,” and he laid part on the 
table. 

* My dear L »” I replied, “ why 
will you persevere in the observance of 
such frigid ceremony with one who 
would delight to be your friend? Be- 
lieve me * 

“Believe me, sir,” he interrupted 
hastily, “there is no profit or happiness 
in gaining the friendship of the un- 
happy. Ifyou look for a friend whose 
confidence will yield you pleasure, seek 
him among the gay and the fortunate ! 




















For me ” he paused under deep 
emotion, 
“ Nay, L »” I cried with ardour, 


“ would you but eonsent to know me, 
you would discover that adversity can 
bind as closely as prosperity. Come, 
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let us be friends ; be open, be candid 
with me. You will never have to ac- 
cuse me of a betrayal of the ties I pro- 
pose between us ; and if T cannot alle- 
viate your misfortunes, your griefs, at 
least, may command, and be mitigated 
by my sympatliy.” 

gazed in my face with a keen 
but embarrassed glance ; and then as- 
sumed a sinile of ill-suppressed bitter- 
ness. 

“ Take up that money first,” he said, 
“for I must not leave inyself an excuse 
to believe that my compliance was 
purchased. Now for one sample of my 
confidence ; it is the nearest to the oc- 
casion. I wrote to you because 
because I hud not bieakfasted for a 
fortnight, and my health was sutfer- 
ing !” 

“Good God !” I exclaimed involun- 
tarily. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “I have suid 
it, and in saying it 1 have indeed sur- 
prised myself; but it should convince 
you, that if I pause here, it is not from 
uny forgetfulness of your kindness, or 
distrust of your sincerity, For myself, 
I shall already have to upbraid myself 
with a broken resolution, which, if 
retained, would never have permitted 
me the degradation of thinking that I 
had descended to work on the compas- 
siou of any one 

“Oh! dearest L 9 

“Nay, do not interrupt me. Such 
is the nature of the only confidence I 
could bestow, that it must be met by the 
sneers of the proud, and seem directed 
but to the pity of such as you repre- 
sent amon mankind. Let us now 
drop the subject for ever, and pray en- 
deavour, if possible, to forget its intro- 
duction.” 

With encreased energy, equulled 
only by my horror at his situation, L 
renewed my solicitations that he would 
continue to confide in me, but they 
were long hopelessly unsuccessful. It 
was only, after having apparently given 
up the point, that by artful illusions I 
began once more to gain upon him. 

“ Well, vou have told me enough at 
least,” I said, “to let me see the nar- 
rowness of your circumstances, Surely 
if you would communicate even so 
much to your friends ” 

“ Friends !” he exclaimed, “ah! you 
little know what yousay. My natural 
friends have long since discovered that 
1 was unworthy of them ; and for the 
rest, you are aware that poverty is the 
worst of introductions to protection.” 


“I might reply,” I said, “that you 
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give it no fair trial. But surely there 
are many ways in which talents like 
yours might be applied to secure inde- 
pendence.” 

“ No, I fear not,” he said, in evident 
depression ; “pupils I cannot easily 
obtain, while my tutor is my enemy, 
and I have no acquaintance with your 
other men of influence ; even if I had, 
there are enough to outstrip me in 
flattery !” 

“ Nay, you are too severe ; but to 
take another point into consideration, 
surely you could make writing a means 
of alas The periodicals, for in- 
stance, would grasp at an engagement 
with a contributor of your abilities.” 

“ No, supposing,” he replied, “that 
you do not overrate the latter, my at- 
tempts at composition have always 
been of too serious a nature to suit 
ephemeral publications ; and I have 
neither the effrontery to affect a politi- 
cal excitement, which I do not feel, nor 
the heart to adopt the mask of gaiety 
that it may purchase me an insurance 
from starvation.” 

“ But at least,” I replied witha sigh, 
“your serious productions might find 
their level in the standard literature of 
the country.” 

“ And you would have me dishonest 
enough to close with a publisher, on 
these five guineas, to bear him through 
his risque! Or perhaps I should beg 
my way to London, that great empo- 
rium of adventure, and pick pockets 
for my subsistence, till I received a 
reply from some one of that genus 
irritabile. 

I saw but too plainly that he was 
scarcely exaggerating the difficulties of 
such a project ; and at length proposed 
that he should prepare for the press a 
work on “general history,” with which 
I knew him to be engaged, and en- 
deavour to bring it out by subscrip- 
tion. 

“ What!” he cried, almost passion- 
ately ; “is it stamp mendicant on my 
furehead, and rap at every door like a 
tax gatherer ! No, no; if I cannot 
dig, at least to beg I am ashamed.” 

“Ah! my dearest L .” I said, 
“you carry your feelings too far, It 
strikes me as no less than sinful, that 
you should thus surrender yourself alike 
to obscurity and despair.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he replied 
thoughtfully ; “but although I can, I 
trust, humble myself to the Creator, I 
am unable to stoop to the creature, 
more in abasement than in devotion.” 


I endeavoured to work still further 
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upon the religious feelings with which 
1 knew him to be powerfully impressed; 
but he cut me short. 

“ Understand me,” he said, “there 
are few who nave studied more 
anxiously these all-important subjects 
than 1; and I must fully yield to you 
when you point out the variance of my 
theories and my practice ; but this is 
once for all, the truth. There are 
moments when I can fancy myself to 
have tasted of that heavenly draught, 
whose essence is love, and the peace 
that passeth understanding; but the 
flesh wars with the spirit, and pride is 
my besetting sin. From. an early pe- 
riod of its growth, it has been wounded, 
mortified, and trampled upon ; but it 
has renewed its existence like the Hy- 
dra, and I have almost hated my spe- 
cies. Even when I have seemed to 
overcome the tempter, he has but as- 
sailed me in another point ; and whis- 
pered that as man was such, I should 
cast my care upon God. This is not 
the blessed, the contented, the benevo- 
lent spirit of Christianity ; it is inhe- 
rent rebellion usurping its name, and 
showing its every attribute. No, rea- 
son with me no more! When I have 
become a servaut of the Highest, then 
may I adopt the humility which is his 
chiefest ornament ; and if 1 still fail 
with my brethren, [ may comfort my- 
self that God is on my side. It is 
matter more of shame than boasting, 
that | now admire and reverence His 
infinite perfections, only because they 
bear a triumphant comparison with my 
experience of debased mortality.” 

As he concluded, his eye glistened 
to the lofty but overstrained sentiments 
he had uttered, and I remained in ad- 
miring silence. Atlength, after adeep 
respiration, he continued with a faint 
smile— 

“T see I can little trust myself, after 
all my boasted resolutions, to confine 
to my own breast my private feelings 
and opinions ; but at least I must stop 
here, and if | have transgressed unrea- 
sonably on your patience, yet believe 
me that it is not upon every one I 
should make so weak an intrusion.” 

Before I had time to speak he had 
left the room. 

Thus our conversation terminated, 
but its subject was very frequently re- 
newed from this period, and my attach- 
ment for L grew proportionately. 
Above all things, as his character 
opened upon me, I was struck by its 
extreme simplicity. Althoughthe mis- 
anthropical tendency of his opiuions 
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might seem to contradict this state- 
ment, yet | found that suspicion was 
but a vague and acquired principle of 
his nature, and in fact subservient only 
to the dictates of his sickly pride. 
There was no particularity, no defined 
fear in his prejudices agaiust mankind 
individually ; and had they not been 
strung enough to seclude him effectu- 
ally from the world, he would have 
proved the surest aim of all desizn and 
deception. His ignorance of realities 
was unbounded. He listened almost 
incredulously to my account of scenes 
which were daily passing around him ; 
and the naiveté of his comments was 
even affectingly untutored. His strug- 
gles must have been the most pitiable. 
Yet though I knew him to be subject 
to the most humiliating inconvenien- 
cies ; though his cheeks burnt with 
shame to let even his wretched attend- 
ant observe the straits to which he was 
reduced ; though he was deprived not 
only of all the luxuries, but of many 
even of the necessaries of life ; though 
his dress was become so mean that he 
never ventured out by day-light, except 
to eat the meal that was most galling 
to him; though his cheek was pale 
with abstinence, and his form emaci- 
ated by destitution, I was quite unable 
to prevail on him to accept from me 
the slightest assistance ; and even when 
he was most candid on all other topics, 
I failed to drive him to a return to the 
subject of his heart-rending wants. 
As they increased in frequency, he 
began also to decline my invitations to 
breakfast. His vigilant sensibility was 
ever on the alert, and the moment he 
gave way to the belief that my wish 
was to aid his comfort, as well as to 
enjoy his society, he at once resolved 
that the former object should be placed 
without my reach. “I am sure,” he 
once said, “that you do not mean to 
hurt me ; but if I once felt myself the 
pensioner of your charity, I could then 
know you no more.” 

With tte Michaelmas term, Mr. 
R at length returned ; and feeling 
myself, as I have said, under a sort of 
natural obligation again to become his 
pupil, I engaged with him at once for 
further instruction. 1 was greatly em- 
barrassed, however, in coming to this 
decision, on poor L ‘$s uccount. 
On the one hand my motives might 
have been misconstrued by Mr. R 
should I resign his tuition for that of 
my new frieud ; on the other, I well 
knew that the delicacy of the latter 


would be hurt, and the true cause at- 
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tributed, should I make my selection in 
his favour. I resolved accordingly on 
practising a deception with the impo- 
verished student, whose retirement 
from all society I thought might admit 
of its success. I concealed Mr. R—’s 
return, und went on with L as 
usual, My father’s liberal allowances 
left this within my power. But my 
intentions were early frustrated. My 
two friends met by accident, and an 
explanation immediately took place. 
I shall never forget the expression of 
L "s countenance, as he spoke to 
me that day. “K .” he said, “ I 
have just seen Mr. R——. You have 
treated me uncandidly ; 1 might almost 
say unkindly, however unjust the 
charge. Could you guess how your 
conduct has pierced, galled, stung me, 
you would never have adopted it.” 

Deeply mortified, | attempted to 
bungle through an explanation, but he 
stopped me. “ Nay,” he said, “ 1 know 
your feelings ; and much as [ suffer at 
this moment, | am _ grateful—most 
grateful forthem. But the matter goes 
no further. Blindas Iam in general, 
yet I am well aware that my poor as- 
sistance, after Mr. R ’s, would be 
valueless. Our engagement terminates 
here ; and let us never recur to this 
our first, and I hope our last difference.” 
With these words he retired ; and with 
an oppressive sense of shame and vex- 
ation, I determined also to consign the 
matter to oblivion. 

My grief and disappointment at the 
failure of my plan was however dou- 
bled, when I hegan seriously to reflect 
ou the increased difficulties of his situ- 
ation. I| had but too good reason to 
believe that he must now be immedi- 
ately, if he were not already, reduced 
to the misery of one meal a day ; and 
even that one must be soon withdrawn, 
as his sizarship would expire the fol- 
lowing June! 1 was horror-struck at 
the contemplation, and renewed my ex- 
ertions to throw some emolument in 
his way. At length, to my unspeak- 
able delight, an opportunity presented 
itself. A friend applied to me to recom- 
mend a private tutor, who should daily 
attend the son of Sir M— T—,a a 
thy baronet, residing in Merrion- square. 
My solicitations in L ’s favour were 

















heard ; and I had the satisfaction of 


mentioning to him his appointment, be- 
fore he was even aware of the negoti- 
ation. His eyes filled with tears as he 
thanked and blessed me. But aftera 
few moments, doubt and hesitation 
overtook him. He feared to meet with 
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hauteur from the aristocratic family ; 
and above all things, insolenee from the 
servants. I assured him I had received 
the most opposite accounts of the treat- 
ment he might expect ; and at length, 
with great trouble gained his general 
assent. I prevailed on him also to ac- 
cept an advance of money, which I 
knew he would need to procure a suit- 
able outfit for his appearance in his 
new situation. Will it be believed, 
that when after a short time he received 
a small remittance from his kind em- 
ployer, to whom I had communicated 
a hint that short payments would be 
an object to L , the first applica- 
tion of his funds was to the disburse- 
ment of his debt ; and insisted on it in 
a way which it was idle to resist, though 
the surplus remaining amounted but to 
a few shillings ! 

It seemed determined, however, that 
every fairer prospect of my unhappy 
friend should be blighted. After six 
months he felt himself compelled to 
resign the employmeut I had procured 
for him; although he was respected 
and even loved by all at Sir M 
T ’3. The circumstances which 
led to this strange resolution I did not 
learn, till it was quite vain to recall it. 

Euvough has been already stated to 
prove that L—— was wholly unac- 
quainted with society ; above all things, 
he might be said never to have met 
with one of the female sex, who was 
young, unmarried, and possessed even 
of common-place attractions. He was 
therefore unprepared for the peril 
which he now encountered. Sir M— 
had an only daughter, whose fascina- 
tions might have won even the most 
practised trifler to the most impassion- 
ed homage. Beautiful, high-born, and 
accomplished, the graces of her charac- 
ter rivalling her personal charms ; she 
was just about to enter on society, of 
which she is still the ornament, in all 
the lovely artlessness of gay and unsus- 
picious maidenhood. But her first tri- 
umph was recorded in a breaking 
heart. L had been welcamed by 
all the family with the utmost courtesy, 
which increased into real partiality, as 
they gained a further insight into his 
character. Amongst the rest, this 
sweet girl, who was the very soul of 
delicacy, appeared almost the foremost 
in paying those trivial but winning at- 
tentions, which were directedagainst 
the morbid reserve which marked the 
demeanour of their protegé She had 
been the one to insist upon his accept- 
ing an invitation to dinner, after many 
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previous refusals. She had elicited his 
acknowledgment of a musical taste, 
which he had secretly carried to en- 
thusiasm. She had forced him to ac- 
company with his vvice her brilliant 
instrumental execution. She had led 
him insensibly to engage in those sub- 
jects of conversation, in which he af- 
terwards attracted the most flattering 
attention. The result was as natural 
as it was fatal. The whole system of 
L ’s feelings, which had long been 
compressed and smothered by wrongs 
and wretchedness, now burst forth into 
one wild and absorbing passion. The 
prejudices being once removed which 
attributed to the world all that was 
base and interested, his principles 
veered rapidly to the opposite, and not 
jess dangerous extreme ; and his warm- 
est affections concentred all in her, 
who had so endearingly dispelled his 
former and confessed delusions. As 
he entered the house where she dwelt, 
his fancy painted her as the presiding 
genius of the temple, where he had first 
tasted of the milk ef human kindness— 
his ear tingled to receive her step or 
her voice—his eye strained to catch 
her matchless figure. When at busi- 
ness with her brother, he would wan- 
der away into the regions of romantic 
daydreams; and when he heard her 
“discoursing eloquent music” in a 
neighbouring apartment, his very spirit 
was embodied in each harmonious ca- 
dence. 

With this influence he had struggled 
long and anxiously ; but it will readily 
be believed, that the more he contem- 
plated the importance of the phantom, 
the more it grew upon his imagination, 
and assisted its control. At length 
he felt that he was not doing his full 
duty by his pupil, inte ‘rrupted as were his 
instructions by reveries which increased 
in frequency : and ayvonizing as was the 
pain it cost him, be resolved soon to 
withdraw from scenes, which he found 
both destructive to his peace, and gall- 
ing to his conscience.— Accident pre- 
cipitated the event. One morning as 
he was about leaving the house, Miss 
T met him, and invited him 
to listen to a new song. Though 
he literally trembled as she spoke, 
the temptation was irresistible, and 
he returned with her to the draw- 
ing-room. It wasa simple ballad which 
she sung ; and, as he listened in rapt 
ecstacy, his heart beat responsive to 
the strain. Suddenly the words as- 
sumed a tone which affected him i 


the nearest degree—they alluded oe a 
Vou, X. 
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hopeless love. L—— drank their ut- 
terance in breathless emotion till she 
concluded—then seizing her hand, he 
imprinted one burning kiss, and almost 
fled from the apartment. The same 
evening Sir M received his resig- 
nation in astonishment ; aud if Miss 
T. guessed at the cause, she contented 
herself with grieving in silence at the 
unfortunate issue of her kind and gen- 
tle intentions. As for L , though I 
prevailed on him with great difficulty 
to confide to me his sad secret, yet it 
was his fixed determination to have 
carried it with him to his grave. 

I must now hasten to the concluding 
pages of my story. Some time had 
passed, and B contrived to subsist 
on a sinall sum he had laid by from 
Sir M— T: ’s liberal remuneration 
of his services. He was now sunk in 
a continual melancholy ; and I feared 
that disease was working with priva- 
tion to consign him to an untimely 
end. I could seldom rouse him so far 
us to engage him even in the literary 
conversations in which he once de- 
lighted. After I had discoveredt he 
last wound which he had endured, I 
found it even dangerous to advert to 














the topic; and he soon began to 
exclude me from his roems, both 


that he might conceal his own grow- 
ing wre tchedness, and the increased 
cheerlessness of their aspect. 1 had 
been rapping at his door on one oc- 
casion for several minutes in vain ; 
and being convinced that he was with- 
in, | at length supplicated him in a 
lond voice at least to follow me to my 
chambers. His smothered tones, as if 
grief were choking him, gave me a pro- 
mise in reply ; and after half an hour 
he was with me. His eyes were red 
and swollen, and I could scarcely bear 
to look on him. 

“ Dear K—,” he said, “I am afraid | 
must appear most unkind, and ungrate- 
ful to you. But I have not been my- 


self for some time—least of all this 
morning. You wanted me.” 
“ Yes, L——,” said I, “ I have my- 


self observed the change which is taking 


place in you, und must now speak 
openly. All your other afflictions 
must be greatly enhanced by your po- 


yerty. Here are ten pounds, which | 
can perfectly spare 7 and accept them, 
you shall, and must.” 

He was silent for a moment; and I 
pressed my point so hard, that I had 
almost gained the victory. At this in- 
stant my servant entered, and laid a 
bill on the table. 
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“The grocer’s man, sir, is at the 
door, and would be particularly obliged 
by the amount, (£13,) as he has a large 
demand to meet to-morrow.” 

“Very well, Edward,” said I, as 
calmly as possible. “I shall give it to 





him, if he calls in the morning. I am 
now engaged. You may go.” 
When he had retired, L instantly 


spoke.—* It is a just intervention,” he 
said, “ for I was about to accept what I 
might never have restored. And you, 
K , are prevented from giving 
away the property of others.” 

“ Nay, L , Lassure you; said I. 

“Show me, visibly, that you have 
enough, even for that man,” he inter- 
rupted, “and I will take, and be grate- 
ful for it.” 

Alas! I was unable. In vain I as- 
serted that I had money outside Col- 
lege. In vain ] entreatedofhim. He 
was resolute, and left me. In fact, I 
had offered him almost the last of a 
remittance which I had that morning 
received ; and I had calculated on the 
forbearance of the grocer, above all 
other of my creditors, In the depth of 
anxiety I sat downand wrote to L——’s 
father, describing his destitute situa- 
tion in warm but not exaggerated 
terms, After a few days I received a 
characteristic reply. It questioned my 
right of interference with his parental 
authority. It expressed a hope, that 
the distress I had mentioned, as atten- 
dant on his unhappy child, might bring 
him to an early sense of te contumacy 
he had displayed toward his father; 
and concluded by stating, that he had 
enclosed to him £5, on this oceasion ; 
but that my mediation could never be 
repeated with success. I was hurt and 
indignant, and had almost committed 
myself by a reply ; but I checked my- 
self, and hastened to L . He ad- 
mitted me at once ; and his father's 
letter lay upon the table. He pointed 
to itin silence. I took it up—it was 
the following : 

“Son George-—I have often been 
disposed to doubt your claim to this 
title ; but now more than ever. I knew 
your self-willed obstinacy, and wonder- 
ed at it ; but | believe that you would 
rather have starved, than suborn ano- 
ther to say that you were starving. I 
enclose, however, £5, to reward you 
for the ingenuity of the contrivance ; 
and trust your friend is a good son, al- 
though I doubt it much, from the fact 
of his connivance in your rebellion. 

Your dishonored father, 
James L——. 
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Was it a man, and a parent who had 
written such words! If he were not a 
monster, what must he have felt after a 
few short months! I laid down the 
loathsome document, and looked at 
L—. 

“ You have acted kindly, as usual, 
K .” he said; “once more your 
kindness has proved bitter—bitter to 
me! Meddle with me no more. Leave 
me to my fate. My presentiment 
whispers that it is not far distant!” 

I was too much affected to reply ; 
and grasping his hand I left him. I 
felt stunned, sick, and dizzy. His lan- 
guage seemed ominous to me ; and I 
threw myself on my bed, in busy 
thought, as to the adoption of some 
means, by which this high-souled be- 
ing might yet be saved to himself and 
the world. Subscription | knew was 
vain. Even say, I succeeded in rais- 
ing one, he would have spurned its 
benefits disdainfully. In my endea- 
vours to procure for him employment, 
I had always failed ; except on the one 
oceasion, when my interference had 
been so fatal. 1 gave way to a sort of 
superstition on this point. His words 
rung in my ear: “Once more your 
kindness has proved bitter—bitter to 
me!” Still I must make another ef- 
fort. I went to every friend—every 
man of influence among my acquaint- 
ances. But the term was already ad- 
vauced, all the reading men were pro- 
vided for—there was nothing now to 
be had. I came back chagrined, and 
weary ; ny only hope being, that some- 
thing might turn up betore the five 
pounds were expended. 

They lasted him, I can positively as- 
sert, for nearly three months. To 
what privations must he not have sub- 
mitted! Meanwhile the cup of his 
misery was overflowing. His sizar- 
ship had expired. He became paler 
and more haggard daily. His unfor- 
tunate attachment to Miss T was 
now all, and more to him than study 
had been formerly. It was a thing but 
to dream upon. It was too fanciful 
for reason; too absorbing for reflec- 
tion ; too sacred for language —such 
was the enthusiasm of his nature! He 
would sometimes visit me ; but seldom. 
He was the picture of a hopeless and 
a broken spirit. His heart was burst- 
ing with gratitude for my paltry kind- 
ness to him; but he dared not to ex- 
press it. If he attempted, his eye 
would fill; his lip quivered; and he 
would leave me. At length the pit- 
tance which I had wrung from his fa- 
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ther was exhausted ; and according to 
an exacted promise, he told me, and 
accepted on two occasions a single 
ound. I could do no more with his 
pride. His few intervals of calmer 
thought were devoted to religion. I 
shall never forget how he said to me, 
“ T can sometimes pray now!’ 

My second pound had been given 
about three weeks, and he had made 
no new application ; when on one un- 
fortunate morning I endeavoured to 
amuse his melancholy by the account 
of a scene which I had witnessed the 
night before. It had been in a gamb- 
ling house, waich I had gone to see for 
the first time, with one of my sporting 
acquaintances. L paid little at- 
tention at the moment; but I was 
vastly surprised by his re-visiting me 
after commons, and saying he would 
like to see the place which I had been 
describing, if possible. 1 was not sure 
I had heard aright. He repeated his 

words, however ; and pleading such cu- 
riosity as I had myself felt, he proposed 
to go that night. I expressed my 
doubts as to our admission ; but think- 
ing any excitement might be of service 
to him, I agreed to try. Some wine 
was on my table; he sat down and 
drank several glasses, which he had al- 
ways declined till now. I attributed 

a heaaden to some improvement in 
his « spirits ; which was apparently ma- 
nifested indeed by a livelier tone iu his 
conversation than he had ever lately 
adopted. As the night-roll bell was 
about to cease, we left college. It was 
a dismal, wintry night ; cold, dark, and 
stormy. As we had yet about three 
hours to’ pass before the gambling 
house would open, and that I was very 
apprehensive lest L——’s health should 
suffer by his unwonted exposure to the 
weather, I proposed that we should re- 
turn, and defer the execution of our 
project. He replied, however, in the 
negative ; saying, that as he was out 
now, he woul igothroughit. I there- 
fore brought him to a coffee-room, and 
ordered a light supper ; and here we 
remained till an hour after midnight. 
There was something unusually wild 
and imaginative about L—— in this 
our last connected conversation. It 
turned upon superstitions generally, 
from my introducing the subject with 
regard to play. L acknowledged 
to a sense of several, and spoke with a 
fanciful but impressive seriousness. 
Still I remember that there was a 
seeming effort in all he did and said 
that night. 
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At length the clock struck one, and 
we proceeded towards our destination. 
The rain was now falling in torrents, 
and the wind beating in our face at 
every step. As we approached the ri- 
ver, and turned a corner toward one of 
the quays, poor L ’s strength was 
alm.st exhausted ; and he was obliged 
to lean against a wall for several mi- 
nutes, in order to recover breath. I 
was bitterly repenting of our plan ; but 
it was too late. Immediately after- 
wards we reached the door of the hell. 
A man, in the garb of a watchman, was 
protecti: ig himself from the pitiless 
storm in the recess of the door. He 
reconnoitred us at once, and with doubt. 
I assured him that I had been there 
the night previous ; and with the aid of 
a shilling procured his favor. He then 
made a signal with his stick at the 
door, which was about half opened in 
consequence, the chain being drawn 
aside. Again we were subjected to a 
scrutiny, but on the recommendation 
of the sentry, were admitted by an old 
and somewhat venerable man, whose 
appearance and grey hairs might have 
graced a more reputable post. We 
had a second barred door tu pass be- 
fore we gained the interior. “ Faceilis 
descensus Averni,” would ill apply here, 
said L , with a faint smile. We 
were now entering the hazard room it- 
self. 

The scene which presented itself 
would have been a fine subject for the 
pencil of an artist. The apartment 
was of considerable dimensions ; and 
suspended from the centre of the ceil- 
ing was a large gas-lamp, which threw 
au augry and lurid glare upon the 
group below. Round a circular table 
were seated about thirty persons, with 
bank-notes and piles of counters in va- 
rious proportions before them. Man 
others were standing behind these, 
some as spectators, some engaged in 
the game. Onan elevated chair, with 
its back immediately to the wall, sat 
the groom-porter, or superintendent of 
the play. In his hand was a long wand, 
with a hooked fixture of iron at the 
end, by which he distributed the pre- 
carious property of the gamblers, after 
the issue_of each throw. He was ne. 
ver silent—he was ca'ling for “a main” 
—settling a dispute, or announcing the 
odds. His vigilance was the most sur- 
prising thing which I ever witnessed. 
He seemed to know every thing touch- 
ing on the game, which had been even 
whispered in the room. His right was 
occupied by a dark sinister-looking 
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man, who acted as cashier. Imimedi- 
ately as we entered, there was a side- 
board covered with glasses, jugs of 
beer, decanters of brandy, and other 
spirits. The fumes of these, which 
many were drinking, united with astroug 
smell of gas in rendering the atmos- 
phere almost insupportable. Poor L— 
coughed terribly. The sideboard was 
guarded by a waiter; and at an open 
drawer sat the proprietor of the whole 
concerns. He was a scowling, hard- 
ened, depraved-looking wretch ; and 
was counting his unholy hoards. He 
wore a black wig and spectacles; but 
possessed only one eye. With this, 
however, he seemed to fix an Argus 
glance on every thing that went on 
around him. In the back ground was 
a blazing fire, at which two huge ket- 
tles were steaming, prepared along with 
the spirits to satisly the thirst of some, 
and lend the necessary stimulus to 
others. A side-table also displayed a 
quantity of cold meat. 

The variety of expression exhibited 
in the countenances of the players was 
the thing most striking to the observer. 
There was every shade visible among 
them, from unieeling gaiety to undis- 
guised misery ; from practised cunning 
and suppressed excitement, to grasp- 
ing avarice, and fiendish passion. We 
stood for some time contemplating the 
scene in silence ; and occasionally I 
stole a glance at L , who was wrapt 
in abstraction, not unmingled with dis- 
gust. 

Afier a quarter of an hour I whis- 
pered to him, that though 1 had no 
intention of joining in the game, yet I 
would risk a pound to account for our 
presence. “ Nay,’’said he, as if awaken 
ing from a dream ; “wait at least for 
a few moments.” His cloak was drawn 
close around him, and the collar for the 
most part concealed his features. At 
this instant, a man so advanced in vears, 
that he might have seemed the father 
of the Pandemonium, took the dice- 
box. 1 heard a person behind me say, 
“ Now we shall have some fun from 
old D * 

“Till set the ring!” exclaimed the 
aged reprohate. “ Gentlemen, I'm at 
ye all! Come now, down with the 
tin.—I’m the very fellow wil! indulge 
you, great and small !—Do, gentlemen, 
be persuaded.—Hut, tut ! it’s not 
worth while throwing for that trifle.— 
Sport your dust, | say.—l'li send you 
home without a word or a shilling to 
your wives and children,” &c, &c. 

“ The caster sets the ring, gentle- 
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men,” said the groom. “ Throw in 
what you please—he'll cover all.— Who 
sets the caster?—Five pounds—ten 
more—two pound ten.—How much is 
here, sir ?—Yes, seventeen pounds.— 
Another twenty.—Three pounds five, 
&c.” “ 

Several laid money on the table, and 
L , as if mechanically, drew his 
hand from his bosom, and put down 
four pounds! I was astonished—but 
the throwing had commenced, and I 
could say nothing. He looked on with 
a fixed gaze. Ina few minutes it was 
decided—old D had lost. “* Your’s, 
sir, I believe,” said the groom porter, 
pushing eight pounds to L ‘ 

He snatched it with a bewildered 
look, and muttering to me ina smother- 
ed tone to **come, or the fiend would 
have him,” he seized my arm, and we 
retired in haste. There was a titter 
through the accursed room ! 

When we gained the street, he bur- 
ried on at a furious pace ; but both 
maintained silence, he buried in his 
emotions, and [I wrapt up in surprise 
and apprehension. We had agreed to 
sleep in a hotel, to which our way led 
through Dame-street. As we passed 
through the latter, a man knocking at 
an opposite door attracted my _ at- 
tention. L asked me suddenly 
whether that was not the office 
of Saunders’s News-letter? I replied 
in the affirmative. “ Await me, then, 
for a moment,” he said, and ran hastily 
across the street, calling to the man 
who was just entering. 

To my great astonishment he went 
in with him ; and in five minutes re- 
turned to me. “There,” he cried, 
handing me a paper—* I trust it will 
somewhat relieve me. All is gone— 
the instrument of my guilty gains and 
themselves with it! Had I not done 
this, I should have been lost for ever! 
And yet—my poor books! how I shall 
miss them!” 

By the light of a lamp I read a re- 
ceipt for eight pounds, to be given to 
the Mendicity Institution! Here was 
asacrifice to principle! Driven to 
desperation by his wants, L had 
sold his remaining books for little more 
than five pounds ; and had been un- 
happily led by me to risk the greater 
part for the chance of recovering them; 
and gaining another respite from 
starvation. And now that the hope 
had been realised, he voluntarily threw 
up all ; the virtuous man to satisfy his 
conscience, and the beggar to relieve 
those scarcely so destitute. Even this 
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atonement, however, failed to purchase 
for him any permanent ease ; and on 
several occasions afterwards, he spoke 
of his conduct with the utmost shame 
and contrition, 

Another month had passed, during 
which I had seen him occasionally, 
when I received the following note : 

“My dear friend—I have determined 
on undertaking a long journey—do not 
be surprised at the resolution, though 
it may seem hasty. I am unable to 
explain now ; but should I not see you 
again, you may depend upon my writing 
to you. Iam meantime most affec- 
tionately yours, 


” 





Georce L 


This had been lying upon my table 
for some hours before I received it, 
having spent the morning abroad. I 
hurried however to L ’s door, but 
was disappointed at observing the large 
bolt drawn, and other signs of deser- 
tion. His former attendant, whom [ 
sought instantly, corroborated the im- 
pression of his departure. He had 
dismissed her that morning from his 
service. I concluded that as a ‘ der- 
nier resort, he had set out for his fa- 
ther’s ; and was forced to satisfy myself 
wish this interpretation of the mys- 
tery. 

Six days elapsed, and I had got no 
tidings from him. I wrote to Mr. 
L who answered surlily that he 
knew nothing about him. A horribie, 
wild suspicion crossed my mind. The 
door might be locked from the inside, 
and—oh! it was maddening—I must 
be instantly satisfied. On the spur of 
the moment, I ran over to Mr. R 
and incoherently stating my feelings, 
begged of him to accompany me, when 
I burst open the door.—He hesitated ; 
but [ would not be denied, nor suffer 
it to be done by a public order. I 
procured the necessary implements, 
and at length we entered the apart- 
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In the publication of the little tract 
which has suggested the following re- 
marks, Professor Butt has done good 
service. He does not profess formally 
to discuss the poor-law project, but he 
has exposed the shallowness and the 
absurdity of the intended legislation 
upon that important subject, in a way 
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ment. A pacquet lay on the floor ; 
there was nothing else visible but the 
bare walls; and all was still as the 
tomb! I snatched it up. It was di- 
rected to myself. 1 tore it open likea 
maniuc—and read on the envelope : 

“ My dearest K I promised to 
write to you, and Ido so. I told you 
I was about to make a long journey— 
before you see this, it will have been 
completed! It will be a satisfaction to 
you to know, that it was undertaken 
‘in faith, nothing wavering.’ Forward 
the inclosed to my poor father. I ne- 
ver knew till now how I could love and 
pity him. We shall meet, I trast, 
in a better world, ‘where we shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more ; and God shall wipe away all 
tears from our eyes!’ May he shower 
his chiefest blessings on the only 
friend of 





GeorceE L . 


Having but glanced at this document, 
which has since elicited many a tear, I 
had hurried with Mr. R into the 
bed-room ; and there was my gentle, 
my unhappy friend,—dead before 
us! There was nothing shocking, no- 
thing revolting in the spectacle. His 
countenance was visibly expressive of 
hope and triumph, “ The rapture of 
repose was there.” He was placed by 
a bare bedstead, in the attitude of ap- 
pealing supplication. A single blanket 
was wrapt round his meagre form, over 
a dressing-gown and trowsers. His 
hair was white as snow! Before him 
lay the sacred volume—and a stiffened 
finger claimed that word of assurance 
as his own.—“ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death [ will fear no evil!” 

Enough has been said. 
never was stranded! These 
were painful investigations. This may 
have been partially disease—but upon 
the whole it was Starvation ! 
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which, if it does not lead to its aban- 
donment, it can only be because some 
end is to be answered which is not the 
public good, and it is an object with 
ministers, even at the expense of in- 
creasing distress and of multiplying 
crime, to propagate delusion in Ireland. 

There is, we will freely confess it, a 


its Provisions and the Report of Mr. 


Nicholls contrasted with the facts proved by the Puor Inquiry Commissioners, in a 
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combination of parties at —_ ar- 
rayed in favour of an Irish poor law, 
which it would be difficult to resist ; and 
the circuinstances of Ireland, superfi- 
cially considered, furnish plausible 
grounds for some such project, by which 
the rash and the benevolent may be 
easily deluded. Misery, confessedly, 
exists to a great extent. It is impossi- 
ble to look, without compassion, upon 
a patient, a squalid, and a suffering 
population, celigieing ander privations 
that would almost extinguish life, and 
enduring hardships with a resignation 
that would almost seem a second na- 
ture. This, too, in a country fertile 
beyond many other countries, and from 
which provisions are annu: ally exported 
to an amount more than sufficient to 
supply all its own wauts, if only they 
could be detained at home for the sus- 
tenance of its hardy and industrious 
people. 

Absenteeship, also, is felt as a great 
evil. A drain, of between two and 
three millions annually, for the support 
of men, who have de legated their do- 
mestic and social duties to hired retain- 
ers, whose duty it is to screw the te- 

nantry, while ¢hey spe nd the produc e 
of their industry in London, or in 
Italy, or in Paris, must needs be fe!t 
as a cause of exhaustion and a source 
of discontent, by which, while misery 
is generated, those dispositions and 
those habitudes are produced and fos- 
tered, which lead to crime and to insu- 
bordination. Nothing would, at first 
sight, seem more reasonable, than that 
the individuals who cause this drain 
should be taxed to an amountthat would 
remedy, in some measure, the evils that 
are its consequence; and if nothing 
more than the justice of such a proce- 
dure were to be considered, there would 
be little reason to stay the hand of right- 
eous and vindictive legislation. 

But the evil is one which may be 
more easily seen than readily re medied. 
However it may be nourished by cir- 
cumstances, it bas its root in the habits 
of the people. Until a total change 
take place in these, no remedy which 
could be devised by the legislator, 
could prevent a periodical recurrence 
of the very wretchedness which we have 
ut present to deplore, and which, no 
matter what the means which may be 
taken for the relief of existing distress, 
will still cause the mass of misery to 
press against the limits of subsistence. 

It is, therefore, our fixed opinion, 
that no merely external measures can 

ever lead to an improved state of soci- 





ety in Ireland. It is not enough to 
feed the mouths that are hungry, unless 
we can profitably employ the hands 
that are idle. A process of that kind, 

persevered in, would soon convert the 
whole country into one mighty mendi- 
city institution, until not only the rents, 
but the profits of trade,and of manu- 
factures were absorbed in a relief 
fund, that would only be productive of 
universal indigenee. In facet, such a 
system would feed the disease, rather 
than cure it; and the only good that 
could come of it would be, that having 
consumed the funds for the encourage- 
inent of industry, it would at last “eat 
up itself.” 

But, we confine ourselves, at present, 
to the project of ministers, which we 
cannot regard as any thing better than 
atub to the whale. That something 
should be done, was, in their apprehen- 
sion, rendered necessary, by the report 
of the commissioners appointed to con- 
sider the condition of the Irish poor. 
To use the words of our excellent pio- 
fessor : 

«“ A knowledge of the manner of the 
preparation of the bill may be useful, as 
a key to understanding, or at least ex- 
plaining the character of its provisions. 

Any one acquainted with Ireland must 
feel, upon perusing this bill, that it has 
not grown naturally out of a knowledge 
of the wants and circumstances of the 
country, but has been framed to meet a 
particul: uw exigency in legislation, The 
truth is, that it has been brought in to 
meet the desire on the part of the public, 
that some remedial measure should be ap- 
plied to the destitution which is known 
to exist in Ireland. The necessity of 
meeting this desire determined the cabinet 
to prepare some poor law. On this deter- 
mination, Mr. Nicholls was sent over to 
report whether it would be possible to es- 
tablish the workhouse system in Ireland ; 
and he has reported, as he might have 
done without going to Ireland at all, that 
it is possible ; and he has accordingly pre- 
pared a plan for dotting the country with 
workhouses, and for regulating and ma- 
nagirg them. But he has not touched— 
indeed he could not touch—upou the vital 
question, whether the establishment of 
workhouses would be a remedy for the 
state of things which leaves a large pro- 
portion of our fellow-beings without suf- 
ficient food; and makes the condition of 
the poor of Ireland a disgrace, not ouly 
to the British empire, but to humanity. 
Through the entire bill you may trace 
the effects of the spirit that imdited it. It 
is a piece of forced legislation; and in 
every clause you ean discern that it is 
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enacted, more from the impression that 
so much of an article called legislation 
must be produced, than from any @ priori 
conviction that a particular provision isin 
itself expedient. 

« I need not point out to your lordship 
the dangerous consequences of such amode 
of legislation ; but I may remind you, that 
such legislation is just what we might have 
expected from the course that, in this in- 
stance, was pursued. Mr. Nicholls was 
directed to frame a system of poor laws 
for Ireland; his commission extended in 
fact no further than to adapt the English 
administration of poor laws to Ireland. 
He has executed his commission, and the 
result has been, that he has produced a 
plan utterly and miserably inefficient as a 
measure of relief, and just as foreign to 
the real character and causes of destitution 
in Ireland, as it is possible for any measure 
tobe. And this just because the plan 
was not the result of a patient and calm 
investigation of the nature and causes of 
the existing distress, but was produced to 
meet a demand on the part of the house 
and the ministry for a plan.” 


It is melancholy that the interests of 
a great empire should thus be at the 
mercy of sciolism and incapacity ; and 
that our rulers should feel it actually 
incumbent upon them to legislate upon 
clamorous requisition or crude and hasty 
views, respecting matters in which the 
interests of millions are involved, and 
by which the condition of unborn 
generations may be determined. “I 
never,” says Swift, “knew what the 
English beggars did with their cast-off 
clothes, until I came to Ireland.” No- 
thing can better illustrate the manner 
in which we are at present treated by 
the commissioners of poor laws. In 
Englaud the system has been felt to be 
a crying evil. It has constituted a 
burrowing ulcer, by which both the 
morals and the property of the country 
have been undermined. We shiould, per- 
haps, rather confine ourselves to the 
abuse of the Jaw, which was, until of 
late, in operation, and by which what 
may be called malingering pauperism 
was created, to an extent that was per- 
fectly alarming. Well ; an effort is 
made—it may be a clumsy and a harsh 
and an imperfect effort, to get rid of 
this great evil, by rendering the right 
of the English pauper to parish relief 
so worthless, that it would only be en- 
forced in cases of extreme and hopeless 
destitution. And, forthwith, before 
the experiment has been tried, before 
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the most sanguine can venture to 
say that it has been even partially suc- 
cessful, its very adoption in England is 
assumed as a sufficient proof that it 
must be good for Ireland ; a country 
which, with all its evils, has never yet 
been afflicted with what all men acknow- 
ledge to be the curse of the absurd sys- 
tem of English poor laws ; and which 
this same remedial measure, so earnestly 
pressed upon our adoption by the sage 
and benevolent Mr. Nicholls, has a 
tendency to introduce into the one 
country, even as it has a tendency to 
expel them from the other. The say- 
ing of Swift, to which we have referred, 
is therefore, an inadequate representa- 
tion of the frantic absurdity of the 
course which has been actually pursued. 
It would more truly describe the spirit 
of this enactment, if we said that what 
was intended as a shoeinghorn to the 
people of England, was made to an- 
swer for shoes to the people of Ire- 
lund. 

The following cittion from a little 
pampblet* which bas been put into our 
hands, will serve to show the monstrous 
folly of legislating on this subject for 
the one country as though it were iden- 
tical in character and circumstances with 
the other: 


“ The English system, as it existed till 
within these three years, may be briefly 
thus described. A right was given to 
every pauper, whatever might be the cause 
of his poverty, to obtain relief from the 
parish. The parish authorities were em- 
powered to set him to work if he were 
able to work ; but if they could not find 
work for him, they were obliged to feed, 
clothe, and lodge him without working: 
The all-important distinction between 
those kinds of distress which cannot or 
will not be assumed forthe purpose of ob- 
taining relief, and those kinds of distress 
which may be assumed, and which the 
administration of relief is calculated to 
increase, namely, those which arise from 
improvidency and disinclination to labour, 
was utterly disregarded. A man might 
present himself to the overseers and assert 
that he could not get work, or could not 
earn sufficiently by his work to support 
himself and family comfortably, and might 
demand relief from the parish. If the 
overseers should offer him work and wages 
for it, he might further say that he had 
a bad head-ache, a pain in his back, ora 
weakness in his limbs, or a ‘whoreson 
tingling’ at his fingers-ends, which disa- 


* « Strictures on the proposed Poor Law for Ireland. as recommended in the Re- 


Prt of George Nicholls, Fisq.” 
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bled him from working, and therefore 
that he must be provided for by the parish. 
And thus the most idle, worthless, and 
profligate were placed on a footing of per- 
fect equality with those who were in dis- 
tress by the visitation of God—the blind, 
the lame, the insane, or the bereaved 
widow and her fatherless children. 

«©* The English poor law,’ says Mr. 
Nicholls, page 14, ‘ recognizes destitution 
alone as the ground of relief, 

“ The effects of a system so utterly reck- 
less might easily have been anticipated. 
An immense proportion of the labouring 
poor were seduced by it from their indus- 
trious habits to cast themselves upon this 

ample provision for their maintenance. 
Nothing could be more commodious than 
to have power secured to them by law to 
be fed upon the property or the earn- 
ings of their industrious neighbours, instead 
of being industrious themselves. Even 
at the present moment, notwithstanding 
the operation of the poor law amendment 
act, it appears from the reports of the 
English commissioners, that one-cleventh 
of the population of England, the richest 
country in the world, is pauperised by it. 
And the result, in point of expenditure, 


has been, that in one year upwar ls of 


£7,000,000 were squands sred in this mad 
attempt to counteract the decrees of Pro- 
vidence, which irrevocably determine that 
want and misery shall be the consequence 
of idleness and proflig sacy. 

« But this enormous expenditure formed 
but a small portion of the evils resulting 
from thissystem, All private charity was 
blasted and withered by it; all those feel- 
ings of kindness that arise between those 
who give freely of their abundance, and 
those who receive thankfully, were su- 
perseded by exactions grudgingly paid, 
and the clamorous demands, not for relief, 
but for comfortable subsistence, yiel: led 
to as a traveller yields his purse to a high- 
wayman. A man who, in the exercise of 
compassion for the distressed, opened his 
heart and his hand liberally, was laughed 
at as a fool, who was unnecessarily reliev- 
ing his rich niggardly neighbours from 
aan cae tee the maintenance 

all paupers.* The wretched persons 
us were seduced from their industry by 
the deceitful offer of relief were utterly 
ruined in mind, body, and estate. Families 
were broken up—fathers became careless 
about providing for their children, because 
the parish was bound to provide for them 
—children refused to contribute to the 
support of their parents, because they 
might apply tothe parish—nay, daughters 
were found refusing to attend the sick 

* See Ev 
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beds of their own mothers, unless the 
parish should remunerate them for their 
trouble. Husbands traded upon the in- 
famy of their own wives, by claiming 
parish relief for their illegitimate children. 
Fathers scrupled not to profit by the 
prostitution of their daughters, because 
the parish then became bound to provide 
for them and their bastafds. In short, a 
thoroughly pauperized district of England 
presented as frightful an exhibition of 
moral deformity as the imagination of 
Crabbe himself could embody in language. 





«“ But we shall be told that all this was 
indeed true of the old poor law, but that 
these evils have all been removed by the 
new poor law bill, and that it is the new 
system, and not the old one, which it is 
proposed should be introduced into Ire- 
land. It is necessary, therefore, to attend 
to the nature of the amendments that 
have been introduced by the late act of 
the legislature. These amount simply to 
this, that the managers of the poor fund 
are now empowered to offer to all appli- 
cants for relief the alternative of going 
into a workhouse or receiving nothing; 
and they are not only empowered to do 
so, but a central board is established, the 
object of which is to bring the whole 
kingdom under that regulation. These 
workhouses are purposely rendered so 
irksome, that able-bodied persons will ra- 
ther betake themselves to labour than 
enter them, or remain in them, They 
are thus employed as a test of destitution. 
‘The governing principle of the work- 
house system is this,’ says Mr. Nicholls, 
page 13, ‘that the support which is af- 
forded at the public charge in the work- 
house shall be, on the whole, less desira- 
ble than the support to be obtained by 
independent exertion. The inmates of 
an English workhouse are as well clothed, 
and generally better lodged, and better 
fed, than the agricultural labourer and 
his family ; yet the irksomeness of the 
labour, discipline, and confinement, and 
the privation of certain enjoyments which 
the independent labourer possesses, pro- 
duce such disinclination to enter the 
workhouse, that experience warrants the 
fullest assurance, that nothing short of 
absolute necessity —of that necessity which 
the law contemplates as the ground of 
affording relief, will induce the able- 
bodied labourers to seek refuge therein.’ ” 


Now granting, for, argument sake, 
that this amendment may correct the 
evils of a bad system in one country— 
why should it therefore be presumed, 
and that, anderior to all experience of 
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its efficacy, to be capable of removing 
evils which have no connection with any 
such system in the other? And it is 
thus that our Whig-radical government 
propose to do “justice to Ireland !” 

We are, ourselves, not persuaded 
that the poor inquiry commission has 
furnished any such data respecting Irish 
statistics, as might, in themselves, be a 
secure foundation for any remedial mea- 
sures of a permanent nature, which 
may be intended for the good of the 
people. But, a vast deal of information 
it has supplied, which the enlightened 
politician will find highly useful ; nor is 
this our opinion in the least disturbed 
becau-e Mr. Nicholls, in his self-suffi- 
ciency, has thought fit to set at nought 
the result of their enquiry. Upon this 
part of the subject, Professor Butt, in 
his letter to Lord Morpeth, well ob- 
serves: 

« Now, my lord, it is quite one thing 
to reject an opinion, and quite another to 
disregard the statement of a fact. Mr. 
Nicholls may or may not have been cor- 
rect in disregarding the inferences which 
the commissioners themselves drew from 
the mass of evidence they collected, but 
certainly he must have reasons which do 
not appear on the face of his report— 
reasons, too, of which the most remote 
hint has not been given—to warrant him 
in throwing aside altogether the testimony 
borne by them to the actual state of the 
country, and framing a plan without the 
slightest reference to the information they 
had collected as to the nature, the extent, 
and the probable causes of destitution. 

“ Nor does it appear, in rejecting the 
data furnished to him by the labours of 
the commissioners, what information he 
has substituted as the ground-work of his 
plan. It is quite idle to suppose, that in 
a hurried circuit through some of the 
towns of Ireland, he could personally 
obtain the knowledge of the country 
which would enable him to supersede the 
information furnished by the commission. 
Indeed, upon the most essential point— 
the extent of distress—he has no more 
accurate notion than what he derives from 
a vague analogy between Ireland and 
sume counties in England, which he terms 
‘among the most highly pauperized ;' 
from which he infers, that ‘ workhouse 
accommodation may occasionally be re- 
quired for 80,000 persons,’ being one per 
cent. on the population ; and this vague 
analogy—an analogy which every inhabi- 
tant of Ireland knows to be completely 
deceptive—is all that he puts in place of 
the proofs offered by the commissioners, 
that ‘there are out of work and in dis- 
tress, during thirty weeks in the year, 
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not less than 585,000 persons, which, with 
those depending on them, will make a 
total of 2,385,000 persons requiring sup- 
port for thirty weeks in the year.’ 


« Mr, Nicholls’s grand and fatal mistake 
is this—he started on the assumption that 
he must deal with destitution in Ireland 
as if it were the accident of individuals, 
instead of considering it as the essential 
and general condition of a class. It is 
this which has led him to propose, as a 
remedial measure, workhouses where one 
out of every 100 of the population might 
occasionally be relieved; instead of sug- 
gesting some measure by which we might 
endeavour to find sufficient food for oue- 
third of the population who have not 
enough to eat. 


** No two objects can be more perfectly 
distinct, than a provision for those who 
may occasionally fal] into want, through 
any of those contingencies, to which, even 
in the most prosperous countries, all 
classes are liable, and an attempt generally 
to raise above penury the condition of a 
great mass of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try. It is avery different thing whether 
we have to deal with destitution as the 
exception, or, unfortunately, are com- 
pelled to consider it as the yeneral rule. 

“ Now, my lord, the evidence collected 
by the poor inquiry commission, if it prove 
any thing, proves this, that generally 
throughout whole districts of Ireland, 
penury, and almost starvation, are the 
general condition of those classes who are 
called, by a mockery of their misery, the 
labouring classes—which means the classes 
that are willing to labour, and can get no 
employment: it proves that the labourer 
cannot, by the utmost exertion of his 
industry, procure sufficient to support 
himself and his family throughout the 
year; that he can make no attempt to 
supply them with comforts, since he has 
not even wherewithal to supply them 
with a sufficiency of necessaries ; and that 
the result of this state of things is a 
hideous and appalling mass of misery and 
destitution, amid which human beings, de- 
graded by wretchedness to almost the 
scale of savage life, barely drag out a pre- 
carious existence,in hovels that can scarcely 
be said to shelter them from the rains and 
winds of heaven.” 


Such is truly the nature of the case 
tu be relieved, and nothing more ean 
be necessary to show the rank empyri- 
cism of the present political projector. 
But if any thing further were necessary, 
it has been admirably done, in two or 
three sentences, by the writer of “ The 
Strictures.”. The mode in which the 
sapient Mr. Nicholls considered the 
subject was this : first, to inquire whe- 
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ther the workhouse syste:n could be 
established in Ireland, and if it could, 
whether it might be relied on as a test 
of destitution ; and secondly, whether 
meaus exist, generally or partially, of 
forming unions and creating such local 
machinery for their government, as bas 
been established in the English unions, 
under the poor law amendment act. 

« But this,” observes the writer of the 
Strictures, “is precisely as if a Sangrado, 
practised in bleeding and blistering and 
nothing else, on visiting a patient, instead 
of endeavouring to ascertain the nature 
and causes of his disease, that he might 
prescr ibe accordingly, should limit his 
inquiry to these two points— 

«I, Whether the patient would submit 
to bleeding and blistering, no matter what 
the disease might be; and, 

«IL Whether any person could be 
found to bleed and blister him, when San- 
grado himself was absent.” 

The subject, however, is far too 
serious even for the enlightened spor- 
tiveness by which the nostrum of this 
state quack is thus exposed. The fol- 
lowing indignant and eloquent passage, 
from the professor's pamphlet, is more 
in accordance with the teeling which 
we entertain, and well calculated to 
suggest grave retlections :— 


« But I do not wish now to pursue these 
considerations. My object has been 
simply to contrast this paltry bill of Mr. 
Nicholls with the state of things for 
which it is offered as a remedy. It does 
not touch upon the evils of Ireland,— 
or if it touch upon them, it is only to ag- 
gravate them. How much more food 
will it cause to be in the country? This, 
perhaps, is the best test of its real utility. 
It it leaves the entire quantity of food 
which is allotted to the consumption of 
the Irish people the same as before, 
while it takes nothing from the number 
of the mouths that are to eat of it, it can- 
not well increase the average share that 
falls to each. Literally, we ask for 
bread, and you give us a stone: we want 
an increase of the quantity of eatables in 
the country, and you build workhouses. 

“Why, my Lord, I ask again, has the 
Report of the Commissioners been held 
as nought? It is not worth while to ask 
why Mr. Nicholls has disregarded every 
opinion they have given; but surely it 
is worth while to know why all the clear 
and laboriously collated evidence they 
have offered is contemptuously and scorn- 
fully laid aside. If that evidence be cor- 
rect, this bill is an unparalleled delusion. 
The Commission of Inquiry has cost 
much; it has been a drain upon the na- 
tional treasury for three years; there is 





no one to complain of this application 
of money, if it were attended with any 
practical good to the poor of Ireland; 
but there are very many who would 
think it a very misplaced outl: ay, if all we 
purchase with it is such a bill as this. 
Perhaps there is but one instance on re- 
cord of an equally lavish expenditure 

with an equally silly result—“ We threw 
our gold in the fire,” said the children of 
Israel, “and there came out this calf.” 

“The relief you offer is a mockery, whe- 
ther we are to consider its kind or its ex- 
tent. You take 80,000 out of 2,500,000; 
you confine them in workhouses, where 
it is your avowed policy to make their 
lives as uncomfortable as you can; you 
adopt al] the regulations of your English 
prison-houses; for you have revived the 
language of the ancients—hke the 
Romans, we shall want but one word to 
express a workhouse and a dungeon. Be- 
lieve me, my Lord, Mr. Nichoils is in 
error when he tells you that these provi- 
sions are suited to the Irish poor. God 
forbid they were! No; whatever be 
their faults or their crimes, the Irish are 
a people of generous susceptibilities and 
of warm affections. There is no‘nation 
under heaven among whom the ties of 
home are stronger—by whom the sacred- 
ness of domestic endearments is more re- 
verenced. They will not understand the 
philosophy by which you separate fami- 
lies; they will not be thankful for the 
relief which is doled out reluctantly and 
with rigour, They will regard your 
workhouses as only a specious contr ivance 
for immuring them in prisons without 
compelling them to go through the for- 
mality of a crime. 


“ T know that it is very unphilosophical 
and very unfashionable to talk thus of the 
feelings of the poor. The cold sneer of 
a heartless philosophy may be directed 
against the person who believes that sen- 
timents such as these should have their 
place in the calculations of the politician. 
But that frigid philosophy has not yet 
chilled, in its cold shadow, the heart of the 
Irish peasant; he loves his home although 
it be a hovel ; he has no fireside to love 
but even in poverty and destitution, his 
attachment to those who should smile on 
his tireside lives with a depth and tender- 
ness that many of those that are at ease 
might envy. The charities of home still 
glow in that atmosphere of poverty in 
which you might imagine they would die ; 
they cheer him even in his hopeless mi- 
sery; they almost beautify his destitu- 
tion. Do not call this declamation. 
Take your opinion of the people, not from 
the assumptions of Mr, Nicholls—he, or 
I, or any man, may assume, the more 
groundlessly, perhaps, the more confi- 
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dently—but from the evidence your own 
Commission has taken down from the 
lips of the peasantry themselves. Be- 
lieve me, you know nothing of the Irish 
peasant if you expect him to hail as a boon 
the system which,while it gives him relief, 
tells him, in its harshness, that the feel- 
ings of natural affection are luxuries in 
which only the rich can be permitted to 
indulge.” 


We have already encroached so 
largely upon the space which we can 
at present afford to devote to this sub- 
ject, that we must omit any formal no- 
tice of a work by Mr. Revans, a young 
gentleman who was employed as se- 
cretary to the poor law commissioners, 
both in England and [reland, and who 
deems himself qualified, from his ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge thus 
acquired, to pronounce a more satis- 
factory judgment upon this important 
question, than has been arrived at by 
his masters. This has naturally pro- 
voked the indignation of the writer of 
the “ Strictures,” who seems to feel a 
paternal solicitude about the report ; 
and the terms are not measured in 
which he chastises the presumption of 
the sub-official, who has, in his opinion, 
so audaciously put in his reply to 
the declaration of his superiors. Asa 
calenlator, he has been proved to be 
puzzled and mistaken ; but nevertheless 
his statements satisfy us, that the pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners were 
not such as entitled them to come to a 
couclusion, that should be final and de- 
cisive. The following, Mr. Revans tells 
us, is the way in which the only evi- 
dence existing as to the number of va- 
grants in Ireland was collected. 


“‘The Assistant Commissioners held 
a court of inquiry, at perhaps every fif- 
teen miles on the road from Dublin to 
Cork, or from Dublin to Belfast, or be- 
tween any other two places: at each 
place the witnesses inform them that 100 
vagrants pass through during the week. 
Supposing the distance between any two 
places to be 150 miles, the number of 
places of inquiry will be 10, and multi- 
plied by 100, the number of vagrants at 
each plac e will give 1,000 persons always 
wandering upon the 150 miles of road. 
But this calculation is erroneous, for the 
same 100 pass through every town in the 
same week, and therefore the whole num- 
ber of vagrants is not 1,000, but 100. If 
the 2,300,000 is in like manner divided 
by 10, it will give 230,000, which per- 
haps may not bea very great exagyera- 
tion.” 
coming as 


Of this statement, which, 
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it does, from the secretary of the com- 
missioners, must be supposed to have 
something like fact to rest upon, the 
author of the “ Strictures ” contents 
himself with the following hypothetic 
refutation : 


« If at 10 places, 15 miles distant, 10 
beggars pass through each of the stations 
every day, Mr. Revans would have us 
infer that there are but 10 beggars in all, 
because they all pass through the same 
stations. He totally forgets that at the 
very time when 10 are passing through 
one station, 10 are passing through each 
of the other stations, and to effect this 
there must be not 10 but 100 beggars. 

Again, the data upon which Mr. Re- 
vans proposes to divide the number by 10, 
and not by 4, or by 12, or 20, or any 
other number, are his own supposition e 
10 stations in 150 miles? Had he, fo 
example, taken the distance of Beliest, 
which he mentions, instead of Cork, he 
would have divided the 2,300,000, not by 
10, but by 6or 7. And he might as well 
have taken a distance containing 2 or 4, 
or 12, or any other number of stations, 
and divided accordingly.” 


Now, it would be very easy to have 
stated, if such were the truth, that the 
courts of enquiry were so held as to 
prec ‘lude the possibility of the mistake 
into which Mr. Revans observes the 
commissioners had fallen. But this is 
not done, and, as we can only infer, be- 
cause it could notbe done, Our conclu- 
sion therefore is, that, however incompe- 
tent Mr. Revans may be as a commenta- 
tor, he has established a ground of suspi- 
cion against the accuracy of the com- 
missioners which the adroitness of their 
vindicator has not disproved, although 
he has undoubtedly succeeded in show- 
ing, that experience, such as his, with- 
out wisdom to digest it, but poorly 
qualifies him to legislate for Ireland. 
Now, should not this teach us the 
wisdom of a simpler and a more effica- 
cious process, a process, too, implying 
almost no expense, for ascertaining and 
relieving the distresses of the poor, and 
which was suggested in a former numn- 
ber of this publication. It will be 
found in our review of the Lrish tour 
of Mr. Ingtis, (we cannot now stop to 
ascertain the precise volume or the 
precise page,) and was simply, as fol- 
lows :—By the fever act, parish ves- 
tries are empowered, at present, to as- 
sess for wine and food ; it being pro- 
perly conceived that these may be pre- 
ventives of disease, and prevention 
being always better than cure. Well, 
distress exists to a grievous extent ;— 
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and we would simply enlarge the pro- 
visions of that act, and the same powers 
which were conferred upon the vestry 
in cases of disease, we would confer in 
cases of destitution. Thus, there 
would always exist a resource, in the 
event of any afflicting emergency ; 
and that resource would be in the 
hands of those by whom it would not 
be likely to be abused. The vestry 
appoints a committee by whom cases of 
distress are looked after and examined. 
Upon their recommendation relief is 
either extended or withheld. Their 
local knowledge must be of great avail 
in enabling them to discriminate real 
sufferers from impostors ; and the mis- 
take with which their secretary, Mr. 
Revans, charges the commissioners, 
could not, by possibility, be committed, 
of counting the same beggars twice in 


their transit through different stages of 


their progress. It would, also, enable 
them to apportion, accurately, not only 
the degree, but the kind of relief that 
might be afforded, and to make it, ac- 
cording to the condition and character 
of the sufferers, something approaching 
to a punishment in one case, and some- 
thing approaching to a reward in 
another, The drunkard, the idler, the 
profligate, the nocturnal disturber, 
should not, surely, be considered in the 
same light, or put upon the same level, 
with the worthy and industrious man, 
whose bread failed him only because of 
some calamity which could neither be 
foreseen nor prevented. A parish 
vestry, consisting of respectable house- 
holders, would be able to look into 
these things ; and no small experience 
of our countrymen in that capacity, 
has abundantly satisfied us, that a 
prompt. and efficacious system of relief 
might, in that way, be established, in 
which local and even personal know- 
ledge would guide and regulate gene- 
ral humanity, But this, we admit, 
would not augment Whig patronage, 
by giving rise to a travelling commis- 
sion, the members of which are largely 
salaried at the public expense ; neither 
would it answer the ends of those who 
have a secret desire to make the very 
process by which poor laws are sought 
to be got rid of in England, the means 
of introducing them into Ireland! It 
would simply relieve existing distress, 
and that, in such a way, as would enable 
those by whom the relief was given, to 
distinguish between the rule and the 
exception :—we do not mean by the 
exception, that any should be excepted 
from relief, by whom it was, in realit y 


required ; but only, that the manner of 
giving it should be such as to mark the 
sense of the committee as to the nature 
of the case, and operate, as much as 
possible, in the way of prevention. 

We are told of districts of the coun- 
try which are periodically visited by 
famine, and where, upon an average, 
the peasantry are, for thirty weeks in 
the year, without employment. Now 
this can ouly arise from a distempered 
state of society, which no sane indivi- 
dual can seriously maintain could ever 
be remedied by a poor law. A poor 
law upon the principle of that in Eng- 
land, would nourish rather than correct 
the evil. If hands exist, at present, in 
those districts, in greater abundance 
than they can be employed, under cir- 
cumstances in which existence can 
scarcely be maintained, we may be sure 
that they would not exist the less, if a 
compulsory provision was made for 
their gratuitous subsistence ; and that, 
in such a case, they would have a ten- 
dency to multiply, until they spread far 
bey ond the limits of that provision, 
whatever it was, and which, if it would 
keep pace with them, must be con- 
stantly increased, unti! the funds for the 
employment of productive industry were 
ompletely exhausted. Is this a course 
of proce ‘dure which a wise and bene- 
volent man would recominend, or which 
ought to be adopted bya provident states- 
man? Wethink not. We think that 
a particular case of that kind requires 
a particular remedy ; and that the ob- 
ject of the legislature, in applying such 
a remedy, ought to be, rather to bring 
that part of the country into the con- 
dition of those parts where such ex- 
traordinary casualties do not and can- 
not occur, than adopt a process which 
must have a directly contrary effect, 
and serve to bring other more prospe- 
rous parts of the count ry into a state 
of poverty and destitution. But our 
wise state physicians would reverse all 
this. They would remedy all our 
evils, by turning the healthy parts of 
the country into the same condition as 
the diseased, instead of converting the 
diseased into the same condition as the 
healthy parts of the country. 

There is, however, one feature of 
this subject which has not been touched 
upon by any of the writers to whom 
we have referred, and which requires 
to be attentively considered, by all 
who would arrive at sound conclu- 
sions ; and that is, the degree in which 
the panperism and the popery of Ire- 
land are connected together in the 
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relation of cause and effect. We 
know well how blockheads and levellers 
will exclaim against the introduction 
of such atopic. We can admire, also, 
the good taste with which it has been 
pretermitted by Professor Butt, who is 
well convinced of the demoralizing 
efiects of popery, and of the degree in 
which it contributes to what may be 
called the darbarization of lreland. He 
may have apprehended that his admi- 
rable appeal to the sympathies of his 
readers on behalf of the physical dis- 
tresses of his forlorn countrymen, 
would have been less effective, had he 
coupled it with a topic so calculated to 
agitate and enflame. And he was 
right. The particular object which 
he had in view, required not the dis- 
cussion of a matter which could 
scarcely, by any dexterity, be treated 
of, without producing exasperation. 
And yet it is as certain that the ques- 
tion of an Irish poor law cannot be 
wisely argued without profoundly con- 
sidering that question, as it is, that the 
physical sufferings of the people can 
only be efficaciously and permanently 
relieved, by raising them from their 
state of moral degradation. 

Perhaps, upon the surface of the 
habitable globe, there does not 
exist a race of men with nobler 
elements of natural character than 
the Irish, They are gentle, ge- 
nerous, brave, affectionate, faithful 
hospitable, and grateful. And by 
nothing is the woefully perverting in- 
fluence of popery more deplorably 
manifested, than that these noble qua- 
lities are often converted into tueir 
opposites, by a system which has set 
itself in baleful opposition to the in- 
terests of society and the influence of 
the gospel. An umiable and excellent 
woman,* now no more, once observed 
to the writer of this paper, “ Well, 
I really believe, when the Irish are 
bad, they are the very worst of bad 
men, it is so unnatural to them.” A 
beautiful truth! arrived at by the 
sure short cut of instinct, when it 
might be passed unnoticed upon the 
broad highway of a proud philosophy ! 
And until our poor people become 
amenable to the dictates of a better 
creed, it is cur opinion that human 
regulation can do little towards their 
real amelioration. 

To surround with comforts a human 
being who has a constant tendency to 
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lapse into filth and misery, would, 
really, be little better than decorating 
a dunghill. The first thing to be 
done is, to inspire the disposition 
which may cause comforts to be de- 
sired; the second, to enable those 
who are thus inspired to attain them. 
Indeed, if the first object were accom- 
plished, almost every thing desirable 
would be done; because the cases 
would be very rare in which indivi- 
duals, having a real desire to better 
their condition, would be left unpro- 
vided. If we were able to subtract 
from the amount of Irish wretehed- 
ness, all that arises from vice, all that 
arises from idleness, all that arises from 
an indolent acquiescence in a state of 
things which, in more civilized Eng- 
land, would not, for one moment, be 
patiently endured, we are persuaded 
that the mountain would be so sensibly 
reduced, that, if it were not diminished 
to a mole-hill, it would, at least, ap- 
pear not to be that enormous and un- 
manageable thing that nothing short of 
a miracle could remove. And our 
complaint against most of those who 
have written on the subject of an Lrish 
poor law, is, that while the latter of 
the two objects above alluded to, is 
sedulously sought after, the first is, 
either ignorantly or contemptuously 
disregarded. Before we can relieve 
lrish misery we must remove the 
causes of Irish misery; and these 
causes exist not only in the cirewm- 
stances of the people, but in the people 
themselves. It will be in vain to im- 
prove their circumstances, while they 
themselves continue degraded ; but, 
once remove their degradatiou, and 
let their self-respect be increased, and 
see how rapidly their circumstances 
will improve, and how little they will 
require the aid of legislation. 

But once, again, we would earnestly 
impress upon our readers, that no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, has as yet 
npeen done, which could serve as a 
ground-work for any system of poor 
laws, having for its object the lasting 
improvement of the people. The re- 
port of the commissiouers, Mr. Revans 
discredits, and Mr. Nicholls sets aside; 
and there exist between these two 
gentlemen, both of whom agree ia 
their condemnation of the report, 
opposition, und discrepancies upon 
important points, which separate them 
wide as the poles asunder. Take the 





* The first wife of Richard Shiel, Esq. M.P., and niece to the late Master of the 
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following, which we extract from “ the 
Strictures :”"— 


«“ Mr. Nicholls is quite certain that 
relief provided for 80,000 persons will 
be amply sufficient, provided it be in 
workhouses, 

« Mr. Revans thinks it will be pru- 
dent, at least, to provide relief for 
800,000 persons. 

« Mr. Nicholls estimates the expense 
of maintaining each pauper at Is. per 
week. 

«Mr. Revans estimates the expense 
at 6d. per week. 

«“ Mr. Nicholls proposes a workhouse 
for every 400 square miles; the work- 
houses being thus at the distance of 20 
miles from one another. 

«Mr. Revans takes pains to prove that 
20 miles is too great a distance, and pro- 
poses a workhouse for every 100 square 
miles, being at the distance of 10 miles 
from one another. 

«“ Mr. Nicholls proposes that each of 
his workhouses shall contain 800 people. 

« Mr. Revans proposes that each of his 
workhouses shall contain 200. 

«« Mr. Nicholls proposes that only whole 
Samilies shall be received into the work- 
house. 

« Mr. Revans proposes that men alone 
be received, and the wives and children 
be relieved at home. 

« Mr. Nicholls proposes that no relief 
shall be given out of the workhouse. 

« Mr. Revans proposes that extern 
relief shall be given, not only to the 
wives and children of the labourers who 
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are intern paupers, but to persons ‘in- 
firm through age or accident.’ 

«Mr. Nicholls proposes to leave a dis- 
cretionary power in his Board of Guar- 
dians to receive or reject applicants for 
admission. 

« Mr. Revans proposes that an Act of 
Parliament shall be made ‘that if the 
master of any asylum shall refuse en- 
trance to any on demanding it, or eject 
any one who complies with the rules of 
the house, that he shall be dismissed his 
situation; and if the provision is local, 
that every parish shall, for every refusal 
to admit a claimant into the house, be 
liable to pay a heavy fine to the King.’ 
This is securing a legal right to the poor 
for relief with a vengeance.” 

We now conclude. No one but a 
rash man would counsel any legislative 
tampering with the present state of 
Ireland, merely upon the requisition, 
and under the direction, of such ad- 
visers. Her condition is that of a 
man, the surface of whose body is 
covered with unsightly ulcers, more 
offensive than dangerous, and which 
nothing more than a wholesome, con- 
stitutional regimen is necessary to 
remove:—most of thestate quacks with 
whom it has been our misfortune to be 
acquainted, would fain adopt a dif- 
ferent plan, by which, indeed, they 
might succeed in removing the sores 
from the surface, but only by causing 
them to concentre into a cancer. May 
God protect us from such advisers. 
Amen. Amen, 





GREEK PASTORAL POETRY, 


Tue last new form which the poetry 
of Greece assumed, was the pastoral. 
Other nations, imitating its literature, 
have produced, at the same period, 
varied and distinct styles of verse, yet 
modified of course by the spirit of the 
age into somewhat of the sisterly simi- 
lariry Ovid attributes to the nymphs. 


facies non omnibus una 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” 





But, in the Greek may be traced a 
regular series, where each appearance 
arose out of the preceding. The fol- 
lowing we believe to have been the 
order of development : Homer, “from 
whom,” says the ancient critic, “ as 
from an ever-springing fountain, rise 
all the other streams of song”— Hesiod, 
imbued with much of the Homeric 


* See an article on Greek Elegy and Epitaph,vol. ix. p. 407. 


spirit, and at the same time giving no 
faint indication of the elegiac verse— 
*Elegy, speaking of individual feeling 
and interests, in the poetry of Tyr- 
teeus animating the warrior, or in the 
sad laments of Simonides, weeping 
over the tomb—Pindar and the lyrists, 
a more condensed form of the prece- 
ding—the drama, originally but a long 
ode—and, finally, the pastoral poets. 
It may, at first sight, appear strange 
that a style of verse apparently the 
most simple and unartificial of all, 
should be the last discovered. But a 
moment’s reflection will, we think, dis- 
sipate surprise. In a highly advaaced 
state of society, men, wearied with the 
ever-recurring round of frivolous pur- 
suits and amusements, would naturally 
seek interest and excitement from other 


a 
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sources. Their apathy could only be 
awed and overpowered by intense ap- 
peals to the stronger passions of our 
nature, or soothed and attracted by 
descriptions of a state of life presenting 
a marked contrast to their own. 
Hence poetry turned to contemplate 
nature, as she might be supposed to 
exist primitive and unsophisticated, and 
imbued with the refinement of the age, 
sought to preserve the fidelity of the 
picture, without coarseness or un- 
pleasing* minuteness. 

To the reader who may be disposed 
to look on these views as mere specu- 
lations, we would suggest that a strong 
confirmation of them may be found in 
the past and present state of our 
poetic literature ; during the past age 
fervid, glowing, und impassioned 
poetry, was undoubtedly the most po- 
pular, while most of our late writers 
seem disciples in that school, which 
unites reflection to description, and in- 
terprets the language between the 
heart and nature. Itisin this form 
alone where the power and beauty of 
rural scenes are heightened by the 
philosophy, that “ finds tongues in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything,” that pastoral can 
now exist and please. We cannot 
leave the subject without adverting to 
the beautiful models—*“ Michael,” the 
Female Vagrant, the Brothers, and 
many of the tales in the “ Excursion,” 
which Mr. Wordsworth has furnished 
of it. 

The Greek pastoral poet possessed 
a source of interest, independent of 
that which all appeals to man’s innate 
and instinctive love of nature must 
have, in the beautiful mythology of his 
country, imparting, as it did to his 
fictions, almost the sanctity and mys- 
tery of religion. Fauns and nymphs, 
beings of a nature superior to man’s, 
circled the dweller in the country on 
every side—their voices spuke in 
every rural sound; their forms gleamed 
from every thicket, and their spells 
stole over his heart in every scene of 
beauty or sublimity, Conscious that 
“millions” of these “spiritual crea- 
tures” kept watch and ward around 
him, he would tread down all evil 
desires, scorn all low pursuits, and 
seek, by pure sentiments and deeds, to 
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become worthy of their society. The 
mode of life in which he was engaged, 
was dignified by the remembrance, 
that these beings whom it was now his 
duty and his pleasure to adore, were 
once men engaged in the same pastoral 
avocations as himself. In the glorious 
youth of the world, ere care or dis- 
ease had marred its perfect harmony 
and beauty, they had passed their hap- 
py days in hopes that were not disap- 
pointed, love that feared no change, 
and joy that knew no termination but 
with life itself; if that could be called 
termination which was rather the birth 
of a more blessed existence —the 
herald to summon to yet nobler offices. 
Their old homes were still haunted by 
them—still did they watch over the for- 
tunes, and guide the conduct of their 
successors in them; for, to this end, 
says the old mythologic poet, were 
they appointed. 


Aios peryarou die Bovaas 
tobro, sxix loves. Qvaaxss bynros arbowrar 
New ETTamtver, arrn Porwrwrss im” aia. 


Nor were these the only celestial spec- 
tators of earthly scenes. The mighti- 
est of the gods did not disdain to leave 
the ever-verdant bowers of Olympus, 
for the glades of Arcadia, or the steep 
of Etna. The Thunderer himself had 
laid aside his terrors to woo an earthly 
maiden ; Diana had visited Endymion 
amid his sheep, and Venus followed 
the fair Adonis through the dangers of 
the chase. Beautiful fables! shadow- 
ing forth with no dim and indistinct 
type, man’s quenchless longing after 
something purer and loftier than earth 
can give, to fill the heart—liuks in the 
golden chain, that, binding together 
earth and heaven, still amid all his 
darkness and wanderings kept the old 
Pagan moored to an eternal world. 
The most interesting, to our mind, 
of the old pastorals, ure those founded 
on the ancient mythi—the Hercules, 
Helen, Castor and Pollux of Theocri- 
tus—the runaway Cupid of Moschus, 
and the Lament for Adonis by Bion. 
This last is one of the most beautiful 
relics of antiquity. The legend seems 
in every age to have been a favourite 
with pocts—it is the subject of one of 
the most exquisite trifles in the whole 
range of Greek poetry by Theocritus ; 


* Quinetiam ritus pastorum, et Pana sonantem 
In calamos, Siculé memorat tellure creatus. 


Nec sylvis sylvestre canit ; 


per que horrida motus 


Rura ferit dulces ; musam que inducit in auras. 


Manilius. 
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Ovid has celebrated it, though not Queen are devoted to it. We present \ 
with any great success, in his Meta- our readers with an extract from Mr. | 





morphoses ; in modern times it has at- Chapman’s admirable version of Bion’s 7 

tracted the genius of Shakspeare, and poem. : 

some beautiful stanzas in the Faerie® 7 
“ Up for a little! kiss me back again ° : 

The latest kiss—brief as itself that dies r 

In being breathed, until I fondly drain ti 

The last breath of thy soul, and greedywise tl 

Drink it into my core. I will devise mn 

To guard it as Adonis—since from me 3 

To Acheron my own Adonis flies, 7 

And to the drear dread king: but I must be K 

A goddess still, and live, nor can I follow thee. P 

«“ And thou, Persephona! my spouse receive = 
Mightier than I, since to thy chamber drear o 

All bloom of beauty falls: but I must grieve a 
Unceasingly. I have a jealous fear - 
Of thee, and weep for him. My dearest dear ! a 

i Art dead indeed? away my love did fly ‘ 
ai E’en asa dream. At home my widowed cheer om 
a} Keeps the loves idle; with thy latest sigh = 
| My Cestus perished too; thou rash one; why, oh why, ss 
{ *««¢ Did’st hunt? so fair, contend with monsters grim ?’ tel 
iy Thus Cypris wailed; but dead Adonis lies; ea 
ay For every gout of blood that fell from him, ch 
i} She drops a tear; sweet flowers each dew supplies— ha 
i . Roses his blood, her tears anemonies. du 
i Cypris! no longer in the thickets weep ; the 
¢, The couch is furnished! there in loving guise tra 
i} Upon thy proper bed, that odorous heap, ext 
i The lovely body lies—how lovely ! as in sleep. lea 
ai the 
Hl “ Come! in those softest vestments now array him, stri 
i In which he slept the live-long night with thee ; the 
i And in the golden settle gently lay him— to : 
} A sad yet lovely sight; and let him be has 
High heaped with flowers; tho’ withered all when he vity 
Surceased. With essences him sprinkle o’er feel 
And ointments; let them perish utterly, } dig 
Since he, who was thy sweetest, is no more. exp 
He lies in purple; him the weeping loves deplore. orc 
“ Their curls are shorn: one breaks his bow: another cure 
His arrows and the quiver; this unstrings, sell 
And takes Adonis’ sandal off: his brother mar 
In golden urn the fountain water brings : only 
This bathes his thighs. that fans him with his wings. a fer 
The loves, « alas for Cypris!” weeping say : alwa 
Hymen hath quenched his torches: shreds and flings quot 
The marriage wreath away: and for the lay dent 
Of love is only heard the doleful « weal away.” alia 
conti 
We take this opportunity to express lar, above all himself possessed of “ the juva 
our high admiration of Mr.+ Chap- vision and the faculty divine.” He has beris 
man’s versions of the Greek Pastorals. produced the best version that has Tx 
A diligent student of the old masters been, or, we would say, is ever likely poets 
of English song, an accomplished scho- to be presented to the English reader, 
ii show 
* Book iii. canto 1. rome 

+ Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Done into English, by M. J. Chapman. London. il 
Fraser. 1836. 
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While the press sends forth such trans- 
lations as this, such beautiful sentiment 
and criticism as Landor’s Pericles and 
Aspasia, we do not fear, even in this 
age of persiflage and flippancy, that the 
classical spirit can ever perish—a spirit 
very different indeed from the (to use 
a witty phrase of Arbuthnot’s) “ mise- 
rable haberdashery of points and par- 
ticles,” which has but too often usurped 
the name. We may be permitted to 
mention also two editions of classical 
authors, by members of our own Uni- 
versity, executed in the true spirit— 
Kennedy’s Homer, and _ Stanford’s 
Plato. Both the works of men _pos- 
sessed of intimate acquaintance with 
modern literature, sound scholarship, 
and, what is of more consequence than 
either, refined taste. We can conceive 
nothing more likely to injure the minds 
of boys, than the wretched compila- 
tions made by men destitute of judg- 
ment or refinement, from every extra- 
vagant commentary, which a German 
professor—driven by their vicious sys- 
tem of fitting the professors against 
each other, in quest of novelty— 
chooses tosend forth, Colonel Napier 
has most truly said, that, though the 
dullest nation on the face of the earth, 
the Germans are the most wild and ex- 
travagant in their imaginations. This 
extravagance has vitiated their classical 
learning with absurd and unfounded 
theories, their literature with an over- 
strained effort after originality, and 
their biblical criticism with scepticism 
to an awful degree. As the Irish press 
has lately aroused itself to great acti- 
vity in this department of literature, we 
feel our readers will pardon this brief 
digression, though in truth we do not 
expect any benefit to flow from advice 
or censure, so long as works of this na- 
ture are undertaken, solely as a book- 
seller’s speculation, in haste for the 
market, and consequently consisting 
only of Latin commentaries translated, 
a few extracts from Dawes and Viger, 
always under the passages noticed and 
quoted by those writers, which the stu- 
dent could easily find for himself— 
alia deinceps hujus note, que sive 
contineas, nihil tacitam conscientiam 
juvant : sive proferas non doctior vide- 
beris, sed molestior.* 

To return from commentators to 
poets, Asa sequel to the former ex- 
tract, we shall give another, which will 
show Mr. Chapman’s power in a diffe- 
rent style. It might be taken for one 
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of Ben Jonson’s best imitations of the 
Greek Anthologists— 


THE DEATH OF ADONIS. 
‘¢ Cypris when she saw Adonis 
Cold and dead as any stone is, 
All his dark hair out of trim, 
And his fair cheek deadly dim, 
Thither charged the Loves to lead 
The cruel boar that did the deed. 
And they, swiftly overflying 
All the wood where he was lying, 
Soon the hapless creature found, 
And with cords securely bound. 
One the captive dragged along, 
Holding at its end the thong; 
While another with his bow 
Struck behind and made him go. 
Path of fear they made him tread— 
Aphrodite was his dread. 


‘¢Him the goddess thus addrest : 
‘ Of all beasts thou wickedest ! 
Thou! didst thou this white thigh tear ? 
Didst thou smite my husband dear?’ 
Fearfully, then, answered he : 
‘ Cypris ! I do swear to thee 
By thyself and husband dear, 
By the very bonds I wear, 
By these huntsmen, never I 
Meant to tear thy husband’s thigh ; 
Thinking there a statue stood, 
In the fever of my blood, 
I was mad a kiss to press 
On the naked loveliness ; 
But my long tusk pierced the boy : 
Punish these, and these destroy, 
Tusks that worse than useless prove— 
What had they to do with love? 
And if this suffice not, pray, 
Cypris! cut my lips away— 
What had they to do with kissing ?” 
Cypris, then, her wrath dismissing, 
Pitied him that knew no better ; 
And she bade them loose his fetter. 
The boar from that time of her train, 
Went not to the wood again ; 
But, approaching to the fire, 
Fairly burned out his desire.” 


“There is,” says Heyne, “ scarcely 
any kind of verse, avout whose nature 
and origin so much difference of opi- 
nion exists, as the pastoral. Nor will 
any one be surprised at this,” continues 
this acute writer, “ who reflects how 
widely this department of poetry ex- 
tends, and how prone its cultivators and 
critics are to bound and circumscribe 
it, each according to the measure of his 
own sentiments and genius!’ In truth, 
there could scarcely ever have been a 
period, in which there did not exist 
some form of poetry, which might have 








Vou. X. 


* Seneca. de brev. vit. 























































been classed under the comprehensive 
term Pastoral.* In every age and 
every clime, the human heart must 
have felt 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

‘That have their haunts in dale or piny mountain— 


In every age, and under every variety 
of custom and manners, have loved, and 
surrowed, and hoped, and through the 
medium of verse revealed its aims and 
sentiments. Nor, as relates to Greece, 
are we lett to mere a priori specula- 
tions: Homer has introduced shep- 
herds solacing themselves with the 
Syrinx, in one of the pictures on 
Achilles’ shield, and Paris is generally 
described as a shepherd and a lover of 
the muse, when the goddesses visited 
him on Ida. But the peculiar form of 
bucolic poetry, such as it existed in the 
hands of Theocritus, we believe to 
have taken its rise from the drama.t 
The transition from the rude comedy 
and the satyric plays to the pastorals 
in a dramatic form is gradual and evi- 
dent. One satyric play only has been 
preserved—the Cyclops of Euripides. 
its chief interest certainly consists in 
its being the only specimen of a singu- 
lar and remarkable form of theatrical 
entertainment. It has been translated 
with great spirit by Shelley. The 
translations of this author are, we think, 
amongst his most valuable works. None 
of his contemporaries possessed more 
harmony of versification or greater co- 
piousness and variety of language ; to 
considerable attainments as a scholar, 
he united a refined perception of beauty 
and quick apprehension of the meaning 
of an author. Nor could his un- 
bridled imagination, when employed on 
the thoughts of another, so easily lead 
him into those deviations from good 
taste and judgment, which disfigure 
his original works. 
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The following passage bears some 
resemblance to many in Theocritus, 
and will show how he was imbued with 
the spirit of this style of poetry. The 
satyrs address “the father of the 
flock” thus— 


«* Where has he of race divine 
Wandered in the winding rocks ? 
Here the air is calm and fine, 

For the father of the flocks— 
Here the grass is soft and sweet, 
And the river-eddies meet 

In the trough beside the cave 
Bright as in their fountain-wave— 
Neither here nor on the dew 

Of the lawny uplands feeding, 

Oh you come !—a stone at you 
Will I throw to mend your breeding. 
Get along you horned thing, 
Wild, seditious, rambling !” 


Nor does the speech of the cyclops, 
though in a different style, less resemble 
thegenuine bucolic. The dry witand hu- 
mour—the shrewdness and terseness of 
it, might almost be taken for one of the 
best specimens of the Idylls of Theo- 
critus— 


“ Wealth, my good fellow, is the wise 
man’s god, 

All other things are a pretence and boast. 

What are my father’s ocean promontories, 

The sacred rocks whereon he dwells to me? 

Stranger, I laugh to scorn Jove’s thunder- 
bolt; 

I know not that his strength is more than 
mine, 

As to the rest I care not—when he pours 

Rain from above, I have a close pavilion 

Under this rock, in which I lie supine, 

Feasting ona roast calf, or some wild 
beast, 

And drinking pans of milk, and gloriously 

Emulating the thunder of high heaven. 

And when the Thracian wind pours down 
the snow, 

I wrap my body in the skins of beasts, 


* Et Zephyri cava per calamorum sibila primum, 


Agrestes docuére cavas inflare cicutas. 

Inde minutatim dulces didicére querelas, 
Tibia quas fundit, digitis pulsata canentum 
Avia per nemora ac silvas saltusque reperta, 
Per loca pastorum deserta, atque otia dia. 


Lucretius, v. 1879 


See the remainder of this beautiful passage ; one of the best of a poet, who had more 
of the mens divinior in his conceptions, and came nearer in his diction to the pomp 


and prodigality of Greek genius, than any other of his nation. 
+ This opinion has been supported by Voss, Heinsius, and Warton. 


It is remark- 


able that comedy arose in Sicily, afterwards the country of Theocritus. Ecquid si 
bucolica primitus quasi mimi, interponerentur actibus comadie? says Warton, and 
there are many arguments to support this conjecture. The expression wosuxov 
@sargev, occurs in the now neglected and certainly tiresome romance of Heliodorus.— 
Perhaps the truth is, that pastoral poetry was so modified and altered by its connec- 
tion with the theatre, as to have become totally different from its original form. 
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Kindle a fire, and bid the snow whirl on. 

The earth, by force, whether it will or no, 

Bringing forth grass, fattens my flocks 
and herds, 

Which, to what other god but to myself 

And this great belly, first of deities, 

Should I be bound to sacrifice? I well 
know 

The wise man’s only Jupiter is this, 

To eat and drink during his little day, 

And give himself no care, and as for those 

Who complicate with laws the life of man, 

I freely give them tears for their reward. 

I will not cheat my goul of its delight, 

Or hesitate in dining upon you— 

And that I may not quit of all demands, 

These are my hospitable gifts—fierce fire 

And yon ancestral cauldron, which o’er- 
bubbling, 

Shall finely cook your miserable flesh. 

Step in , 





Whoever may have been the original 
inventor, to Theocritus must be given 
the praise of new-modelling and _per- 
fecting Greek pastoral poetry. Whe- 
ther and what improvements Stesicho- 
rus, (for according to A&lian he also 
cultivated this field,) Sicelidas, Lyci- 
das or Philetas made, cannot now be 
known. Their fame does not appear 
ever to have been great, or whatever 
brief vitality it did possess, wholly de- 
cayed beneath the overshadowing glory 
of him, who was pre-eminently called 
“the bucolic poet.” After his own 
time, all compositions of any merit in 
this style were attributed to him.— 
“ Wild,” says the Greek Anthologist ; 
“roved the pastoral muses, but they 
are now one flock under one shep- 
herd.” The period at which Theocri- 
tus lived may be gathered from his 
Panegyricon Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
king of Egypt, under whose auspices 
was produced the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament. 


None of the succeeding Greek poets 
ever ventured even to imitate his pe- 
culiar style. The Latin literature pro- 
duced him but one rival, (for we do not 
dignify with this title Calphurnius and 
Nemesian,) the author of the most 
finished didactic poem the world has 
ever seen, and of an epic which dis- 
putes the supremacy with Homer. 
{nto the controversy which the ad- 
mirers of Virgil and Theocritus have 


+ Heyne has in rather too depreciating a 
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maintained respecting their merits, we 
shall not enter.t Sutflice it, that to the 
latter must be given the praise of being 
the inventor—of greater originality, 
strength, and vigour: the former was 
the greatest master of versification, 
the most skilled in the proprieties of 
language, and possessed the most re- 
fined taste of any poet that ever lived. 

Much of the charm of Theocritus 
lies in the beautiful language in which 
he wrote. Nothing can in him be low 
or vulgar, nothing wearisome or un- 
interesting, for all is rendered graceful 
and pleasing by the musical dactylic 
verse, and the inimitable dialect. His 
pictures of life are relieved by descrip- 
tions of scenery, and few of the poets 
of antiquity seem to have had an eye 
more quick to appreciate natural beauty. 
It is, however, in describing rural lite, 
and the habits and manners of a rural 
population, that he especially succeeds. 
He has nothing of the unsuitable re- 
finement of modern writers—he has 
not forgotten that there is one lan- 
guage for the court, and another for 
the vulgar—a different train of asso- 
ciations and thoughts for the refined 
and the illiterate. For vividness, life- 
like reality, and exquisite humour, 
nothing can excel the Sicilian gos- 
sips. By-the-by, we recommend to 
the wives of the present day, the 
extract we are about to give; it can- 
not but edify and delight them ex- 
ceedingly to find, that as long as the 
world has been a world, the husbands 
were always in the wrong : 


ADONIAZUSE, 


GoRGO. 
Is Praxinoa at home ? 


PRAXINOA. 
Dear Gorgo, yes! 
How late you are! I wonder, I confess, 
That you are come e’en now. Quick, brazen-front 
[To Evnoa 
A chair there—stupid ! lay a cushion on’t. 


GORGO. 
Thank you, ‘tis very well. 


PRAXINOA. 
Be seated, pray. 
GORGO. 
My untamed soul! what dangers on the way! 
I scarce could get alive here ; such a crowd! 
So many soldiers with their trappings proud ! 
A weary way it is—you live so far. 








spirit spoken of Virgil's Eclogues, when 


he says that had he written nothing else, he should not rank him in the first class of 


poets. 
been considered worthy of any lower place. 


Surely the author of the Pollio, and the First Eclogue, could scarcely have 
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PRAXINOA. 
‘The man, whose wits with sense are aye at war, 
Bought at the world’s end but to vex my soul 
This dwelling—no! this serpent’s lurking. hole, 
That we might not be neighbours; plague o’ my 

life, 
His only joy is quarrelling and strife. 
GoRGo. 

Talk not of Dinon so before the boy ; 
See! how he looks at you! 


PRAXINOA, 
My honey-joy! 
My pretty dear! ‘tis not papa I mean. 
GORGO. 
Handsome papa! the urchin, by the Queen, 
Knows every word you say. 
PRAXINOA, 
The other day 
For this in sooth of every thing we say— 
The mighty man of inches went and brought me 
Salt—which for nitre and ceruse he bought me. 
GORGO. 
And so my Diocleide—a brother wit, 
A money-waster, lately thought it fit 
To give seven goodly drachms for fleeces five— 
Mere rottenness, but dog's hair, as I live, 
The plucking of old scrips—a work to make. 
But come, your cloak and gold-claspt kirtle take, 
And let us speed to Ptolemy's rich hall, 
To see the fine Adonian festival. 
The gueen will make the show most grand, I hear. 
PRAXINOA. 
All things most rich in rich men’s halls appear. 
To those who have not seen it, one can tell 
What one has seen. 
GoRGO. 
*Tis time to go—'tis well 
For those who all the year have holidays. 


PRAXINOA, 

Eunoa! my cloak—you wanton! quickly raise, 
And place it near me—cats would softly sleep ; 
And haste for water—how the jade does creep! 
The water first—now, did you ever see? 
She brings the cloak first: well, then, give it me, 
You wasteful slut, not too much—pour the water! 
What! have you wet my kirtle! sorrow’s daughter? 
Stop, now: I'm washed—gods love me: where's 

the key 
Of the great chest? be quick, and bring it me. 


GORGO. 

The gold-claspt and full-skirted gown you wear 
Becomes you vastly. May 1 ask, my dear, 
How much in all it cost you from the loom ? 

PRAXINOA, 
Don't mention it: I’m sure I did consume 
More than two mine on it; and I held on 
The work with heart and soul. 


* GORGO, 
But when done, well done! 


PRAXINOA. 


Truly—you’re right. My parasol and cloak— 


Arrange it nicely. Cry until you choke, 

I will not take you, child; horse bites, you know— 
Boo! Boo! no use to have you lame. Let’s go. 
Play with the little man, my Phrygian! call 

The hound in; lock the street-door of the hall. 


Theocritus has not, however, con- 
fined his muse to mere bucolic poetry. 
He often rises to the loftiest strains, 
and gives indications of great and 
varied powers. Orfe of his poems is a 
perfect imitation of the Anacreontic 
style ; much there is in him that re- 
minds us of the simplicity and engag- 
ing dialogue of the Odyssey, and 
there are some strokes of pathos worthy 
Euripides. The panegyric on Ptolemy 
is equal to any thing of the kind in 
ancient literature ; and the same may 
be said of the Combat* of Hercules 
with the Nemean Lion, the Castor 
and Pollux, and the infant Hercules, 
It is, however, fair to apprise our 
readers, that German critics doubt the 
authenticity of many of these—as far as 
we have been able to judge, on very 
weak grounds. Warton, whose opi- 
nion is worth that of all the other com- 
mentators, has rejected one—the pa- 
negyricon Ptolemy. For our part, we 
confess our unwillingness to listen to 
this modern sceptical criticism, and 
find ourselves often ready to cry out 
with the madman in Horace— 


Pol me occidistis amici 
Non servastis. . . Cui sicextorta voluptas 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error, 


We regret that we have only room to 
present our readers with one specimen 
of the more exalted style of Theocritus : 
an extract from the hymeneal song 
supposed to be sung at the nuptials of 
Helen. 

“ As rising morn, oh, venerable night! 

Shows from thy bosom dark her face of light! 

As the clear spring, when winter’s gloom is gone, 
So mid our throng the golden Helen shone, 

As of a field or garden ornament, 

The lofty cypress shoots up eminent ; 


* This is the poem which Dawes, in the true spirit of the word-weighing 
and canon-making commentators, pronounces the work of “some paltry fellow, alike 
ignorant of the Greek tongue, and Greek prosody.” When he and such men ven- 
ture to speak on subjects like these, they forget 


The critic eye, that microscope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. 

How parts relate to parts, and they to whole, 

The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 

Are things which Burman, Kuster, Wasse, shall see, 
When man’s whole frame is obvious to a flea, 
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As of the chariot the Thessalian steed, 

So rosy Helen of the Spartan breed 

Is ornament and grace. Like Helen none 
Draws the fine thread around the spindle spun, 
And in the ready basket piles so much ; 

None interlaces with so quick a touch 

The woof and warp: for other never came 

A web so perfect from the broidering frame. 
Like Helen none the cithern knows to ring, 
Of Artemis ortall Athene sing, 

Like Helen, in whose liquid-shining eyes 
Desire, the light of love, dissolving lies. 

O fair and lovely girl! a matron now— 

Where meadow-flowers in dewy brightness grow, 
We'll hie with early dawn, and fondly pull 
Sweets to twine garlands for our beautiful ; 
Remembering Helen with our fond regrets, 

As for the absent ewe her suckling frets. 

Of lotuses we'll hang thee many a wreath 

Upon the shady plane, and drop beneath 

Oil from the silver pyx ; and on the bark, 

In Doric, shall be graved for all to mark, 

*To me pay honour—I am Helen’s tree, 

Hail, bride! high-wedded bridegroom, hail to thee!"’ 





Our limits will allow us but briefly to 
allude to the works of Bion and Mos- 
chus, who are generally classed (though 
it would be difficult to say for what 
reason) with Theocritus. We have 
already given an extract from Bion’s 
Adonis. Moschus is theauthor of apoem 
in the same style, and equally beauti- 
ful,on the death of Bion himself. Per- 
haps none of the relics of antiquity have 
been oftener imitated than these poems. 
Twice have they been equalled—by the 
Lycidas of Milton, and the Adonais of 
Shelly. Objections have been made 
to the fanciful style, and unnatural con- 
ceits with which they abound. The 
reader may find these objections 
summed up with all the vigour and 
force which distinguish Dr. Johnson’s 
writings in his review of Milton’s Lyci- 
das. In defence of the ancient poets, 
it may be observed, that these conceits 
and fancies were to them hallowed by 
their mythology,and whether they them- 
selves believed them or not, assuredly 
they were perfectly justified in making 
use of superstitions so suited to the sub- 
jects on which they wrote. The mo- 
dern, imitating their predecessors, and 
speaking of those who, like themselves, 
had loved to wander amid the beauti- 
ful world of ancient literature, naturally 
were led into a train of thought, sug- 
gested by the remembrance of their 
friends. But there is no need of 
dwelling long on a reply to assertions, 
which the pleasure every man of feeling 
must receive from the perusal of these 
beautiful works, sufficiently confutes. 
We give our readers a version of our 
own, of some passages of the Lament 
for Bion. 
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Mourn ye young woods, in sorrow wave each leaf, 
Breath every gale, but softest tones of woe ; 
Hush your wild mirth, ye waters, and let grief 
In saddest murmurs teach your waves to flow. 
Mourn every foweret—mourn with drooping head 
The sweetest minstrel of the woodland dead. 


Begin the song—begin Sicilian muse ! 
And thou lorn nightingale prolong the lay ; 
And let the mournful streams of Arethuse 
Bear the sad tidings with them on their way. 
The beautiful is vanished—genius gone— 
While dull, cold hearts are suffered to live on. 


Mourn every bird—ye swans of Strymon mourn ! 
Chant the sad strain ye sing before ye die, 
Or teach it unto us, that we forlorn 
May find some solace in our misery. 
Oh! teach it us, mere language were but weak, 
All the deep feelings of our grief to speak. 


Mute echo mourns along the lonely mountain, 

> For she can hear sweet Bion’s voice no more ; 

No more beside the marge of rippling fountain, 
Each cherished accent fondly linger o’er. 

For ever mute—in vain would we aspire 

To win her listening ear to our harsh lyre. 


The Sylvan Gods, the Loves and Graces weep, 
Deserted now each once loved copse and dale. 
Oh, never more round Etna’s bowery steep 
Float their fair forms upon the evening gale. 
To hear his notes they left their native sky— 
With him they trod our earth, with him they fly. 


Very faintly, indeed, we feel, can 
these imperfect stanzas image to the 
English reader the original. Faintly, 
can any, even the best version, convey 
the charm which, in the masterpieces 
of Greek literature, fascinates the 
scholar. So much of it lies in the 
matchless language and the power 
over it which unwearied labour and 
study gave the great writers. 

Alas for the goatherds, and the gos- 
sips, and the satyrs! The muse of 
pastoral poetry is fled—we fear, for ever. 
The hearts of the men of this genera- 
tion are made of sterner stuff; other 
forms than the poet’s visions are around 
their way ; other sounds than the ip- 
ings of love-lorn swains are in their 
ears—the gathering for the fierce po- 
litical conflict—the war-cries of the 
leaders, on each side marshalling their 
followers for the decisive struggle. 


The lonely mountains o'er, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of wailing heard, and loud lament, 

From haunted spring and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting genius is with sighing sent. 

With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn 
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PROGRESS OF NATURAL 


It has often been made a subject of com- 
plaint that but little has been done to 
advance our knowledge of the natural 
history of Ireland ; and, although we 
must confess that the complaint was, 
till very lately, a just one, we do not 
think that it is fair to make it a matter 
of accusation. As science can flourish 
only during periods of tranquillity we 
need not be ashamed to admit that 
since this indispensible condition did not 
exist in Ireland till very long after the 
social institutions of the adjoining coun- 
try had made considerable progress, so 
the cultivation of the sciences com- 
menced much earlier in England than 
in Ireland. Besides the long unsettled 
state of the country, other causes have 
operated in retarding the advancement 
of physical science among us. It is 
only where arts and manufactures 
flourish that the value of mechanical 
and chemical investigations become 
apparent, on account of their utility in 
improving those processes which oc- 
cupy a shure of the thoughts and 
interests of a large portion of the 
community; and hence a knowledge of 
the laws of matter will always be more 
generally diffused in a manufacturing 
than in an agricultural country ; in the 
same manner an extensive commerce 
always creates a taste for natural his- 
tory, the multitude of new and inte- 
resting ohjects which are daily import- 
ed stimulate curiosity ; people in easy 
circumstances become collectors, and 
some of them naturalists. No sooner 
had the Dutch obtained their indepen- 
dence, the reward of so much perse- 
verance and suffering, than their ex- 
tensive traffic brought to Europe 
crowds of previously unknown objects. 
Museums were formed ; a long succes- 
sion of able men, by their writings 
and discoveries, contributed to raise 
the scientific reputation of their coun- 
try, and to give a powerful impulse to 
the progress of natural history. At a 
later period the same results followed 
in England, while Ireland, from her 
very limited commerce, was necessa- 
rily much slower in entering the field, 
Even with all our admitted and re- 
gretted deficiency, we do not know of 
any who are entitled to be severe in 
their censures. How easy would it be 
for a Frenchman or a German to main- 
tain that, in the natural bistory of ani- 
mals, and in study of their structure, 
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they are in advance of England, and 
who would venture to refute the asser- 
tion ? ° 

In the present paper we shall en- 
deavour to prove that natural history 
has not been neglected in lreland, to 
the extent that has been generally sup- 
posed, and that a considerable fund of 
useful information may be obtained 
from the writings of our older ob- 
servers, and also, that some noble at- 
tempts were formerly made for the 
cultivation of science. 

The earliest publication devoted to 
the natural history of Ireland is that of 
Boate, which made its appearance in 
1652, under the title of lreland’s Na- 
tural History. The history of this 
work is rather curious, as the indivi- 
dual whose name is prefixed to tlie 
book can only be considered as the 
editor, and not the author. The 
two brothers, Arnold and Gerrard 
Boate, were natives of Holland, and, 
after finishing their studies at Ley- 
den, they removed to England. During 
the protectorate Gerrard was appoint- 
ed physician to the state for lreland, 
in 1649, but died a few months after 
his arrival in the country. The mate- 
rials for the work were collected by his 
brother, Dr. Arnold Boate, who had 
spent eight years in Ireland, during 
which he had visited many parts of the 
country, and made numerous observa- 
tions. He afterwards quitted Dublin, 
intending to visit Paris, and, on his 
way to that city, he spent some time 
with his brother Gerrard, who then 
resided in London. The latter, who 
had purchased some forfeited property 
in Ireland, was anxious to obtain as 
complete a knowledge of the country 
as possible, and the information which 
he procured from his brother, Arnold, 
was thrown into some form and pub- 
lished under its present title. This 
work has been re-published several 
times, and contains much useful infor- 
mation, which, however, rather relates 
to physical geography than to natural 
history, properly so called. It was, 
however, the intention of the author 
to have followed up this work by three 
others on the plants and animals of the 
country, and the manners of the peo- 
ple, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that this intention was never executed, 
for much might have been expected 
from one who was so good and accu- 
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rate an observer. The work of Boate 
in its present state, may, therefore, be 
considered as being merely an intro- 
duction to his intended publications, 
which, if they had been completed, 
would have exhibited a complete view 
of all that was then known respecting 
the natural history of Ireland. In this 
introductory work, entitled Ireland’s 
Natural History, he gives a short but 
perspicuous account of the harbours, 
rivers, lakes and mountains, and enters 
iuto some details concerning the forests 
which then existed in the country. 
His account of the iron smelting, 
as then carried on in Ireland, is pecu- 
liarly interesting, as it refers to a 
branch of industry long since extinct, 
and which certainly can never be again 
carried on by the same means, as wood 
was the only fuel employed in the re- 
duction of the ore. He also remarks 
the want of coal in [reland, and states 
that the only mine of this precious 
mineral then known, was one which 
had been discovered in the county of 
Carlow, only a few years before the 
publication of his work. He states 
gold was occasionally found in the 
streams, and that about sixty grains of 
this metal had been collected in the 
Miola river in Tyrone. In all this 
there is nothing improbable, as small 
quantities of gold are sometimes found 
in such situations, and we know that 
a much greater quantity has been 
found in the county of Wicklow in 
modern times. 

The next cultivator of natural his- 
tory, in Ireland, who demands notice, 
was the Rev. Mr. Heaton, but 
unfortunately very little information 
can now be obtained respecting him. 
Froin such incidental information as 
could be procured it appears that Mr. 
Heaton was well acquainted with the 
vegetable productions of the country, 
and is, therefore, justly entitled to the 
honor of being considered as the first 
of our native botanists. Mr. Heaton 
appears to have explored the botany 
of Ireland a short time before the 
commencement of the civil wars of 
1641, which perhaps interrupted his 
labours. Unfortunately this correct 
observer did not communicate his dis- 
coveries to the public by the publica- 
tion of any botanical treatise, but his 
name occurs in the works of two emi- 
nent English naturalists of the time, 
(How and Merret) as the discoverer 
of some of the most interesting of our 
native plants. Mr. Heaton lett behind 
him a valuable manuscript, containing 
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the Irish names of the indigenous 
plants, and Threlkeld most honourably 
avows that he obtained all his informa- 
tion on this subject from Heaton’s 
papers. It is to be regretted that this 
curious subject has been so completely 
neglected by succeeding naturalists, 
as it ought to be peculiarly interest- 
ing to Irish botanists. When we are 
informed that the names of the letters 
of the Irish alphabet are taken from 
the appellatious of trees, and that the 
names of a great number of places are 
derived from objects of the vegetable 
kingdom, the subject surely deserves a 
little more attention than it has hither- 
to experienced. Several manuscripts 
on the history of plants, in the Irish 
language, are said to be still extant, 
aud were one well acquainted with the 
language to associate with a botanist 
in the examixation of such works, 
some curious information would, no 
doubt, be obtained. 

No further attempts to advance the 
study of natural history appear to have 
been made in Ireland till after the res- 
toration of Charles the Second, when 
some degree of order was again estab- 
lished. About this period a body of 
numerous and able observers existed in 
the country, who contributed a greut 
amount of valuable matter respecting 
its natural productions. The tendency 
towards the cultivation of the physical 
sciences, which so decidedly manifest- 
ed itself in Ireland was the conse- 
quence of that impulse which the in- 
ductive philosophy had created in 
England, which Ireland partook of in 
common with every country in Europe. 
The new philosophy, as it was then 
called, which attended to facts, and 
negleeted all verbal disputes, had pro- 
duced astonishing results. The forma- 
tion of the Royal Society, and the 
discoveries of Newton and Locke, in 
the worlds of mind and matter, soon 
rendered a taste for scientific pursuits 
more general than it had been at any 
preceding period. We accordingly 
find, that so early as the year 1683, 
Mr. Molyneux, aided by his scientific 
friends, attempted to establish a philo- 
sophical institution in Dublin, upon 
the model of the Royal Society of 
London. Sir W. Petty was chosen to 
be their first president, and the young 
society received the countenance and 
support of all that was distinguished 
in the literature and science in the 
country. The society met once a weck 
to hear papers read, and to discuss 
scientific questions. This promising 
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society only subsisted for five years, 
and expired in consequence of the 
troubles attending the expulsion of 
James the Second. Fortunately, the 
more valuable of the papers which 
were read before this society, have 
been preserved in the Philosophical 
Transactions of London, to which 
they were transmitted for publication. 

The most active and zealous mem- 
bers of this short-lived society, were 
the two brothers, Molyneux, of 
whose labours we shall now give some 
account, William Molyneux, the 
elder brother, was born in Dublin, in 
1656, and was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege ; from it he removed to London, 
where he studied law for some time. 
In 1678 he returned to Dublin, and, 
being in affluent circumstances, he re- 
linquished the study of law, for the 
purpose of applying himself to mathe- 
matical and physical investigations. 
In 1683 he founded the short-lived 
Royal Society of Dublin. In the fol- 
lowing year he visited the continent, 
and, as he did not return till the year 
1686, he could contribute but little to 
the prosperity of his new society. In 
1688 the Royal Society of Dublin was 
broken up, and in the following year 
he withdrew for safety to England. 
While in England he published a trea- 
tise on dioptrics, and, in preparing it 
for the press, he had the benefit of the 
advice of Halley and Flamstead. A 
present which he made to Mr. Locke 
of a copy of this treatise, obtained for 
him the friendship of this excellent 
person, and led to an interchange of 
letters and affection which continued 
as long as Molyneux lived. Asa proof 
of the estimation in which he was held 
by his illustrious friend, several im- 
provements which he suggested were 
introduced into the second edition of 
the treatise on the human understand- 
ing. On the restoration of tranquillity 
in Ireland he returned to Dublin, and 
was elected member of parliament for 
the city, and was afterwards member 
for ‘Trinity College. In 1698, al- 
though in a very infirm state of health, 
he visited England, for the purpose of 
meeting his friend, Mr. Locke, whom 
he had not yet seen; this pleasure, 
however, was dearly purchased, for it 
occasioned a fit of his old disorder, the 
stone, under which he expired. 

We have been thus particular in our 
notice of the elder Molyneux, not so 
much on account of his contributions 
to our knowledge of the natural his- 
tory of Ireland, as from his efforts in 


establishing a scientific society, and in 
stimulating others to enter on the path 
of original investigation. Indeed it is 
probable that his absence on his conti- 
nental tour prevented him from contri- 
buting that amount of information 
which we might otherwise have antici- 
pated from his eminent and acknow- 
ledged talents. The only communica- 
tion which he produced was one res- 
pecting the supposed petrifying pro- 
perties of the waters of Lough Neagh, 
which, strangely enough, he appears 
disposed to believe. This subject forms 
the earliest question respecting the na- 
tural history of Ireland of which we have 
any authentic record. The power of 
the waters of Lough Neagh, of con- 
verting wood into stone, had been re- 
corded by Nennius, an author of the 
ninth century, and has been subse- 
quently alluded to by almost every 
author who has treated concerning the 
physical geography of Ireland. But 
in an age of ignorance, the love of the 
marvellous exaggerates every thing, 
and it was soon maintained that any 
wood which was left in the lake be- 
came changed into stone in the course 
of seven years. As an additional em- 
bellishment of the fable, it was ad- 
vanced that, if a stake was fixed into 
the shores of the lake, that portion 
which remained in the ground became 
transmuted into iron, that which was 
surrounded by water, was changed 
into stone, while that which remained 
above the water, continued to retain 
the characters of wood. So famous 
had this petrifying reputation of Lough 
Neagh become, that it is recorded, 
without any indications of scepticism, 
by several of the older continental 
writers on mineralogy. It is needless 
to add that a writer of Molyneux’s 
caution and philosophy, at once re- 
jected such absurd and idle fictions, 
and that he always states his opinions 
with becoming candor. It will be 
seen, in a subsequent part of this 
paper, that Lough Neagh no more 
possesses the property of changing 
wood into stone, than it does of form- 
ing the pebbles and fossil shells which 
are found on its shores. 

The communications of Sir Thomas 
Molyneux were much more numerous 
and important than those of his brother. 
This excellent observer was born at 
Dublin in the year 1660, and was edu- 
cated for the medical profession ; and 
after taking his degree in medicine, he 
established himself as a physician in 
his native town. Dr. Molyneux em- 
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ployed such leisure as his professional 
duties afforded, in describing the more 
remarkable natural phenomena of his 
country, and in substituting precise 
and scientific information, for the vague 
traditions with which the public had 
been hitherto satisfied. 

One of the most important of Dr. 
Molyneux’s publications, was the de- 
scription of the remains of the fossil 
elephant, which had been discovered 
near Belturbet, in the county of Cavan. 
These remains were found by a Mr. 
Neville ; and although that gentleman 
gave a sufficiently accurate account of 
the circumstances under which they 
were found, still he was quite uncer- 
tain with respect to their nature, and 
hesitated whether he should consider 
them as the remains of elephants or 
of a gigantic race of antediluvian men. 
In his remarks upon this discovery, Dr. 
Molyneux easily set at rest all doubts 
with respect to the nature of the ani- 
mal, by proving that the bones were 
those of an elephant. In addition to 
the value of these facts, as forming a 
most important contribution to the 
natural history of Ireland, we cannot 
but notice how well Dr. Molyneux has 
accomplished his task, and that he dis- 
plays a knowledge both of authors and 
of comparative anatomy, which few of 
his age could excel, while he reasons 
with the caution of a philosopher. It 
is remarkable that since the time of 
Molyneux, only one other discovery 
of this nature has been made in Ireland. 
Smith in his natural history of Water- 
ford, figures and describes the rib of 
an elephant, which he discovered in 
that county. This variety of the re- 
mains of the fossil elephant in Ireland 
is very remarkable, as such relics are 
far from being uncommon in other 
countries. 

Another paper by Dr. Molyneux 
was on a subject of still greater inte- 
rest, as it contained the first descrip- 
tion of the fossil elk of Ireland. This 
communication, like that concerning 
the fossil elephant, displays a great 
extent of knowledge, and occasions 
feelings of regret that this writer did 
not undertake some more extensive 
work, embracing the entire natural 
history of the country. The fossil elk, 
although it has been found both in 
England and on the Continent, occurs 
in far greater abundance in Ireland 
than in any other country, and may 
therefore be with propriety considered 
as the head quarters of the species. 
That an animal of such remarkable 
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dimensions, and whose remains are so 
common, should have escaped all notice 
till the time of Molyneux, is surpris- 
ing; but when we reflect that these 
gigantic horns ure usually found under 
bogs and marle, it was not to be ex- 
pected that they should attract atten- 
tion till the progress of agriculture, aud 
the destruction of the forests had ren- 
dered necessary the excavation of the 
bogs, for the purposes of procuring 
supplies of manure and fuel. If, in 
his paper, Dr. Molyneux has endea- 
voured to identify the fossil elk of Ire- 
land with the modern elk of North 
America, he has an ample apology for 
the mistake, in the absence, at the time 
he wrote, of all accurate accounts of 
the American animal. It is to the 
credit of Dr. Molyneux that he dis- 
tinguishes the Irish elk from the elk 
at present inhabiting the north of 
Europe; and now when we know that 
the elk of the north of Europe is iden- 
tical with that of America, we may con- 
clude that if any unexaggerated ac- 
count of the American animal had then 
existed, he would have escaped the 
mistake into which he unavoidably 
fell. 

The next communication by Dr. 
Molyneux was concerning the Giant's 
Causeway. His first memoir was ac- 
companied by a very defective en- 
graving ; but in the year 1698, he com- 
municated much more copious details 
respecting this wonderful production. 
What proves the zeal with which 
science was then cultivated at Dublin, 
may be inferred from the fact that, an 
artist, of the name of Sandys, was sent 
down at the expense of Molyneux and 
his friends, to prepare an accurate 
drawing of the Causeway. In this 
paper he identifies the Giant’s Cause- 
way with the columnar basalts which 
occur in other countries; and more 
than this could not have been accom- 
jlished in the then infant state of geo- 
ogical science. 

The botany of Ireland also attracted 
a portion of Dr. Molyneux’s attention. 
He notices the occurrence of the 
Arbutus Unedo, or strawberry tree, 
which is found in no other part of the 
British dominions, and states that it 
was so abundant as to be the chief fuel 
used in smelting the lead ore in the 
county of Kerry. To Molyneux the 
honor is due of being the original dis- 
coverer of the Sarrefraga Umbrosa, or 
London Pride, which grows abundantly 
in the mountains of Kerry. This 
plant had been cultivated in gardens 
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long before the time of Molyneux ; 
but till his discovery no one had found 
it in a truly wild state. 

We have now given an outline of 
the more important of Dr. Molyneux’s 
papers re lating to the natural ‘history 
of Ireland. ‘He was the author of 
several others of smaller importance, 
as well as of a memoir on the anti- 
quities of Ireland—a subject we have 
no inclination to discuss. 

The next contributor to the natural 
history of Ireland, was Dr. Threlkeld, 
an observer of far inferior merit to any 
of the preceding ones, but deserving 
of notice as being the first who at- 
tempted any thing like a complete 
catalogue of the native plants. ‘Threl- 
keld was a native of Cumberland, and 
was born in 1676. He appears to 
have studied at Glasgow about the 
year 1688, and he afterwards settled as 
a dissenting minister in his native 
county. Ina few years his increasing 
family and narrow income, compelled 
him to add the practice of medicine to 
his clerical duties. In the year 1702, 
he took his degree as doctor of medi- 
cine in the University of Edinburgh, 
and subsequently removed with his 
family to Dublin, where he still com- 
bined the characters of a physician and 
divine. Threlkeld died in 1728, and 
was universally regretted, on account 
of his sincere piety, and great moral 
worth. 

Threlkeld was much attached to 
the study of botany, and he informs us 
that it was his custom to make excur- 
sions in the vicinity of Dublin during 
the summer months. 


I used,” says he, “to perambulate 


in company of ingenious men, both of 


the clergy and laity, and to have ocular 
demonstration of the plants themselves 
in their native soil, where nature regaled 
our senses with her glory, and garnishes 
which makes some resemblance of the 
paradisaical state. Fron twelve years’ 
observations, I collected specimens for an 
Hortus Siccus, and set down the places 
where they grew; besides, I made en- 
quiries of ingenious men, and now I have 
reduced our plants into the model you 
here see.” 


Threlke!ld’s work on Irish plants is 
exceedingly imperfect, as it docs not 
contain the descriptions of more than 
six hundred species of plants—a very 
small number even * the then state of 
botanical science. A still graver ob- 


jection to his work, is the total absence 


of all method, aud, cousequently, of all 


generalization. The plants are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, and the 
old nomenclature of Bauhin is ob- 
served, instead of the improved systein 
of Ray, to which he expresses an un- 
accountable aversion. He gives the 
Irish names of the plants, Which he 
obtained from Mr. Heaton’s manu- 
script, and gives copious information 
respecting their real or supposed uses ; 
and the whole is interspersed with 
many amusing but shrewd observations, 
expressed in the quaint style of the 
age. A few quotations may amuse the 
reader, and convey some idea of the 
nature of the work, which contains an 
abundance of religious and political 
retflections—the tendency of which is 
to prove that the author was a thorough 
Protestant, and a foe to all supersti- 
tious observances, but withal a man of 
sagacity and learning. 

The following quotation is amusing, 
but will require some explanation :— 


« Muscus innatus cranio humano, or 
the moss growing on a dead man’s skull— 
frequent in Ireland, where the poor people, 
who are naturally hospitable, being misled 
by restless companions, run into war, fool- 
ishly thinking to throw off the blessing of 
the English government. I took some 
from the Custom-house Quay, imported 
in large butts from Aghrim.” 

‘‘The unguentum armorium, or wea- 
pon salve, is compounded of this; the 
vanity of which is plain, from one instance 
of a charlatan recited by Luther, This 
juggler offered to impart this infallible 
art to Albert, Duke of Saxony. ‘ Well,’ 
quoth the Duke, ‘that I may be sure of 
it, I will make the trial first upon thee.’ 
So he drew his sword and hacked tle 
fellow, insomuch that neither by the 
Schemhamphorash, nor by the hanging 
of the Kamea, (which is a parchment 
wherein the sacred names are written,) 
could he be cured. One experiment 
overthrew all the vanity of the pretender 
to that uncommunicable attribute of the 
Deity. I mean perfect infallibility.” 


It may surprise our countrymen to 
learn, that the moss growing on the 
skulls of such of them as had suffered 
a violent death, was greatly in request, 
as an article of the materize medica. 
The absurd and fvolish belief in the 
sympathetic medicine was formerly 
prevalent, not merely among the vul- 
gar, but among learned physicians ; = 
the moss growing from the skull of 
man who had suffered a violent Saab, 
had its place in most of the pharmacee- 
peias of Europe. From this moss an 
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ointment was prepared, which was be- 
lieved to be an infallible wound salve. 
The wound was dressed with this oint- 
ment, as was the instrument which had 
caused it, and the cure was left to nature. 
Preposterous as this folly may appear, 
we are convinced that indirectly it was 
the means of saving manya life. The fa- 
culty, who, in those days, cured wounds 
according to art, but not according to 
reason, were in the habit of filling the 
wounded part with irritating dressings; 
and a weak patient would often perish 
from the tedious suppuration which en- 
sued. By the sympathetic method, 
the edges of the wound were brought 
into contact, and the cure was often 
effected in a few days. 

Under the head of Tansy we find our 
author declaiming in good protestant 
strains against the vanity of fasting, 
and enforcing the authority of the di- 
vine by that of the physician, he warns 
us that many have irrecoverably ruined 
their health by this same folly of fast- 
ing. 

« From the tender leaves (of the tan- 
sy) or their juice with eggs, are made 
cakes called a tansy, at the paschal sea- 
son; but whether it is so advantageous 
to the stomach as to drive away all the 
blasts of wind contracted by the idle 
conceit of eating fish and pulse for forty 
days at lent, as some say, is what I much 
doubt of; for I have seen several vic- 
tims to superstition who have broken a 
hale constitution by that presumptuous 
fasting, that neither tansy nor steel could 
ever repair it. Gospel liberty being sub- 
verted by the impious tyranny of corrupt 
man; for superstition is prejudicial to the 
souls and bodies of men, Matth, xii. 7. 
Inquire into the meaning of that text: 
‘that God will have mercy rather than 
sacrifice,’ and these tyrannical super- 
stitions will never ensnare the prudent.” 

His observations on the potato are 
both amusing and interesting, as 
proving, that before 1726, it was a com- 
mon article of food in Ireland. We 
give the following example of genuine 
honest English prejudice : 

«“ The potato was first brought out of 
Virginia into England by Thomas Har- 
riot, an English officer, under Sir Richard 
Granville, anno domino 1586 ; from 
thence it was carried into other countries. 
This I aver to be true, in opposition to 
those who bear the world in hand, that 
we had this plant from the Spaniards and 
not from the English.” 

So earnest is our author on this sub- 
ject, that to maintain a different opi- 
nion is, he thinks, little short of treason 
against the state. 
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“‘ Those who would give to the Spani- 
ards the honor of entrencing this useful 
root called the potato, give me leave to 
call designing parricides, who stirred up 
the misled zeal of the people of this 
kingdom to cast off the English govern- 
ment, which is the greatest mercy they 
ever enjoyed, to ascribe the honor of the 
English industry to the effeminate Spani- 
ards, cannot be passed over without a re- 
mark, which I hope will offend nobody.” 


Notwithstanding the decision with 
which this opinion is expressed, and 
even at the risk of being accused of 
want of patriotism, we shall endeavour 
to prove, that the honor of introducing 
the potato can scarcely belong to the 
English. In the first place, we have no 
evidence that it was first imported from 
North America, because it does not 
appear that it is a native of that part of 
the new Continent, or that it was cul- 
tivated there by the natives. The na- 
tive country of the potato is not North 
America ; but in the southern parts of 
South America, and shortly after the 
conquest of Peru,Gomara mentions the 
potato under the name of papas, as be- 
ing a common article of food to the 
inhabitants of Quito, and in the South- 
ern parts of Peru. Molina informs us 
that the potato is found wild in Chili, 
and that it has been cultivated by the 
natives from remote times. This state- 
ment of Molina has been confirmed, by 
the recent discovery of wild potatoes in 
Chili, specimens of which have been 
forwarded to the Horticultural Society 
of London. 


If we have no evidence whatever 
that the potato was cultivated by the 
natives of North Americatill Europeans 
arrived among them, we have also 
facts which prove beyond all doubt, 
that it was introduced into Europe, not 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, but by the 
Spaniards. Clusius,a celebrated pro- 
fessor of Botany at Leyden, in a work 
which he published in 1586, informs 
us that the potato was so extensively 
cultivated in Italy, as to be used not 
only as food for man, but for cattle. 
Sir Walter Raleigh returned from Vir- 
ginia in 1585, only a year before the 
publication of the work of Clusius, too 
short a time surely to allow the potato 
to come into common use in Italy, if it 
had been first brought into Europe only 
in the preceding year. We think 
these observations will serve to refute 
the hypothesis of Threlkeld, and they 
can scarcely be considered inappro- 
priate in a discussion concerning the 
natural history of Ireland. 






























































































































To a Studious Child. 


TO A 8STUDIOUS CHILD—A MAY NOON, 


Ergo iterum versus ? 
Numne poetarum (merito dices) ut amantum 
Derisum ridere deum perjuria censes? 

Cowley. 


TO A STUDIOUS CHILD. 


And hast thou left the blessed breath of Spring, 
The thousand flowers that round her footsteps rise, 
The fragrance scattered from her dewy wing, 

Wild river, dancing leaf, and cloudless skies, 
Wooing with matchless beauty thy young eyes ? 
Hast thou left all, with unaverted look, 

To pore for ever on some sad old book ? 


Up, dearest child, and seek the sunny vale, 

Up, and enjoy this calm and blessed hour, 
Breathe the pure freshness of the mountain gale, 
Hear the bee humming round each opening flower, 
And wild brook babbling through the leafy bower ; 
Up, and send forth thine heart, uncaged and free, 
As any warbler on the old thorn tree. 


Ay, thou should’st wander with the summer breeze, 
By crag, and glen, and mist-encircled hill. 

And let the dim depths of the forest trees, 

The music speaking in the gushing rill, 

All the sweet peace such scenes are breathing, fill 
Thine heart with feelings—neither care, nor fret, 
Nor heartless men, can teach thee to forget. 


Ah! may it ne’er be thine, sweet boy, to know 

The bitter truth the wisest spoke of old— 

Increase of knowledge but increaseth woe.* 

Ne’er may’st thou live to feel the heart grow cold, 
And hard frost mantle, in unbroken fold, 

Its once fresh fountain—kill the hopes that grew 
Like spring-flowers every where, when life was new. 


Yes! when across me comes the chilling thought, 
Of all that must be given the race to gain : 

The jaded spirit, mind by toil o’erwrought, 

And desperate struggle against fortune’s chain : 
Feelings made finer, but to feel more pain, 

And hope more dazzling, but with surer doom, 

To lead to a sad life, or early tomb. 


And with all this thy happy look compare, 

Those soft blue eyes that scarce have known a tear, 
That open brow, unwrinkled by a care, 

Heart lightly bounding without check or fear, 
Making each day of joy au age appear. 

I feel no learning, manhood, fame, atone 

For the young spirit’s blessed freshness flown. 








* He that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow.—Eccles, ii. 18. 














































A May Noon. 


And yet to read God’s glorious works—explore 
The hidden wonders of this world of ours ; 

To purer air, and calmer regions soar, 

And hold communion with immortal powers ; 
To live not merely in the passing hours, 

Or in the present scene—but with all time 
Contemporary—dwelling in every clime. 


To summon men to nobler hopes and cares, 
Than earth-bound spirits grovelling can attain, 
Teach the proud heritage to which they’re heirs, 
Making all knowledge but a golden chain 

To draw fallen beings up to God again. 

And thus bequeath a name to shine and guide 
For ever o’er the wave of Time’s dark tide. 


’Tis worth long years of agony and fear, 

The lonely vigil and the shattered frame : 

Not cold neglect, the worldling’s heartless sneer 
Or envious tongue still eager to defame, 

Can quench the ardour of this glorious flame. 
Angels themselves are gazing from yon skies, 
On aim so noble with approving eyes. 


But knowledge is not wisdom—if thy mind 
Forget who gave it grace the prize to win, 
And for what end it was by him designed, 
If thou degrade the precious spirit within, 
To the base service of the world and sin, 
Content to barter thine immortal powers 
For the vain plaudits of a few short hours. 


If learning teach thee not humility, 

Conscious whate’er thou know’st, how much unknown. 
And with the phantom of a shade thou try 

To fill the immortal soul, which God alone 

Can satisfy—far better hadst thou gone 

Through life, the lowliest being that e’er trod 

In happy ignorance his kindred sod. 


Walk humbly with thy Maker—ever look 

From earth and earth’s vain dreams, with stedfast gaze, 
Fixed on the eternal world. His blessed book 

Take with thee through the perils of life’s maze, 

Guide to thy feet—a lamp unto thy ways. 

So shalt thou find, no meteor wildly driven, 

The light that leads thee on, but “ light” indeed “ from heaven.” 


Il. 
A MAY-NOON. 


Salve fugacis gloria seculi 
Salve secunda digna dies nota, 
Salve vetuste vite imago, 
Et specimen venientis svi. 
Buchanan. 


A Sabbath quietness is spread 

Through air, o’er earth—without a wave 
Gushes the lake, scarce audibly, 

Into yon rocky cave. 

































A May Noon. 





A few light clouds stand fixed and calm 

Like islands, ’mid the circling skies : 

Serene and bare the mountain peaks 
Into the blue air rise. 


There is not wind enough to stir 

One whisper through the leafy brake, 

There is not wind enough to rouse 
One ripple on the lake. 


How softly o’er yon grassy steep, 

The white flocks wander to and fro: 

The deer amid the tangled copse, 
Are couching soft and low. 


One beauteous fawn alone is up, 

Gazing around with eye serene : 

Unmoved, as though she feared to break 
The quiet of the scene. 


Nature into her very frame 

Hath felt sweet influences steal : 

Field—sparkling stream—nay barren rock, 
A sense of joy reveal. 


Silent her children—silent all ! 

They too have felt the blessed calm 

That in the soft light gently sheds 
On the glad world its balm ; 


Save that the spirit of the glen 

At intervals shouts through the air. 

Cuckoo, the vaulted heaven repeats 
Cuckoo, the mountain bare. 


Oh blessed hour! oh blessed scene! 
Breathes from the tranquil ground a spell 
All vain desires and fitful dreams, 

And passionate thoughts to quell. 


A spell, that not of this dull earth 
Comes with the holiest feeling fraught : 
Feeling too subtle and too pure 

To take the form of thought. 


What though no words give utterance 
To the deep transport thrilling there : 
More eloquent than language could 

Its silence breathes forth prayer. 


Oh blessed scene! oh blessed hour! 
Father, this heart to thee hath flown : 
Grant that such feelings may abide, 
And keep it all thine own. 





“<<. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF EDWARD LASCELILES, GENT. 


CHAPTERS XXIV. AND XXV. 


Warcn of our readers is not familiar with the name of Edward Lascelles ?— 
which of them does not feel his heart glow at the very mention of scenes from 
his life? Many a page even of the Dustin Universiry MaGazine has been 
made livelier by his light and playful descriptions. Many an hour has passed 
swiftly away, as the reader skimmed over his cheery narrative ; none of us 
have forgotten the vivacity of his pleasant page. We have followed him from 
the day when he put on the princess’s brown wig, and was whipped for calling 
Queen Charlotte an ugly old woman, through all his varied wanderings ; we 
remember him at St. Helena, and we have not, like himself, forgotten the fair 
Sophia. We love the good Captain Morley, and hate, most cordially do we 
hate, the monster heartlessness of Settler; but we need uot recount over 
again scenes which are surely still familiar to our readers. 

But at last the scenes have drawn to a close, and our page is no more enlivened 
hy the pleasant tales of sea and land which were stored among the recollections 
of the sailor. We cannot complain that it is so, though much do we regret it. 
Long and well has Edward Lascelles done his duty by us and our readers, and 
if he quits us now he leaves with our editorial blessing, and we know he is good- 
hearted enough to prize it. The little book that first saw the light with us ; 
that has been trained under our care—our child—our first-born—is gone forth 
upon a world where many evil books abound, and our blessing will be hallowed 
and prized, like a parent’s blessing to the son that leaves the home of happi- 
ness and innocence, and goes to buffet his way through a cold and a heartless 
world. 

Gentle reader, of course you understand us. The scenes that have been 
scattered lightly and pleasantly through our pages, have now been collected in 
a book, and we, as in duty bound, desire to bestow upon that book an editorial 
benediction. And, in good truth, of many that have from time to time enrich- 
ed our pages by tales connected in series, Edward Lascelles best deserves our 
benediction. His steadiness and constancy in supplying us with his recollec- 
tions, might put many of our contributors to the blush. Regularly, as each 
revolving moon brought round the stated day, so regularly came the pacquet, 
neatly sealed, and roundly written, from our sailor friend. No excuses, no dis- 
appointment to the readers that were looking anxiously for his next chapter ; 
but, sure as they looked for it, the next chapter came. Many a one whom we 
have admitted to the high honour of contributing to our pages, had better 
profit by his example, or our editorial wrath may be made to do a deed that 
the negligent may long repent. Why has Harry Lorrequer permitted Louis 
Philippe to interfere with his first duty and allegiance to us, his lawtul sove- 
reign? We have directed an indictment to be prepared against the said Harry 
Lorrequer, and we have communicated our high displeasure to Louis Philippe 
for his attempt to seduce our liege from his prior fealty. Then there is 
Edward Stevenson O’Brien, whom, we half suspect of being little better than 
a melancholy madman, who dreams old tales of his college days—strange mix- 
ture of truth and fiction—and believes his dreams all real ; why this gentleman 
has put us to more annoyance than ever we fancied we could submit to with 
any tolerable patience. At best his chapters were “ like angels visits.” But what 
has he done lately but stopped short in the very middle of a story, which we 
conscientiously believe he never intended to finish—why or wherefore is best 
known to himself—while heaps of letters daily invade the quiet of our repose, 
demanding to have from us the reason of his delay, as if we were bound to 
answer for the doings of every mad or flighty person with whom we may have 
dealings, and all that we can learn of him is, that he is wandering over the moun- 
tains of Kerry, and, for aught we know, perhaps domiciled with Daniel O’Connell 
at Derrynane. Then there is William Carleton—we will have done; but we 
give our solemn caution to one and all of these gentlemen, to beware how 
they, but a little more trifle with us and with the impatience of the public ; 
and woe to the man, among our lieges, who suffers Louis Philippe, or Daniel 
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O'Connell, or any other bishop, priest or potentate, to withdraw him one 
instant from his fealty to ourselves. 

Edward Lascelles, the best—the most regular of our contributors, has col- 
lected his chapters and printed them ina book ; and we can only give him 
our best blessing—he does not need our commendation. He has, however, 
wound up in two chapters, of which he has cheated us, and, as we are in no 
mood of submitting to a fraud, even from him, we will give them to our 
readers, and so complete the scenes in the pages of the Dustin “University 












MAGAZINE. 


Our readers will see in the concluding chapter, a hope held out that Edward 
Lascelles has not yet laid down his pen, and at no distant day we trust to pre- 
sent in our pages all that he has “to tell of the glowing islands of the West, 
the nabobs and bashas of the East, the bleak Canada, the golden Dorado, and 


the sunny Peru.” 


Meanwhile, we bid him, we trust a short farewell, and, as in duty bound, we 
offer to our readers the chapters in which he takes his farewell of them. 





Cuarp. XXIV. 


A PIC-NIC AT MALTA, 


* Steer to that shore !” they sail. « Do this!” ’tis done. 
* Now form and follow me !” the spoil is won ! 


As the time fixed for our departure 
from Naples was now near at hand, I 
drove out to take leave of my kind 
French friends at the Villa ———. 
Our party there on this occasion was 
but a dull one; indeed, for my own 
part, I will frankly admit, that farewell 
visits generally find me, as Mrs. Mala- 
prop would say, “ most exceedingly in- 
different company.” 

At an early hour in the evening my 
caleche was announced, and I rose re- 
luctantly to take my leave. 

“ Adieu!” said the old gentleman, 
shaking me cordially by the hand ; 
“ Adieu! et le bon Dieu vous garde!” 

“ Farewell!” said Rodolphe; “ and 
do not forget the stag-hound pup you 
promised me. Remember, too, that he 
must answer to the name of Lascelles.” 

“ Farewell!” said Annette ; “we shall 
expect the long letter you promised us, 
speedily.” 

“ Farewell!” said Annette ; “and be 
sure you let us hear from you the mo- 
ment you get married. ‘Take care, 
too, to tell us whether the lady be a 
blonde or a brunette.” 

I promised to attend faithfully to 
their several injunctions, returned 
warmly their kind adieus, and ex- 
pressed, as I best could, my sense of 
all the attentions I had received at 
their hands. 

“ It is rare,” said [, “to meet with so 
much kindness from total strangers.” 

“It is rarer still,” said Annette, her 
long silken eyelash drooping over her 





The Corsair. 


dark eye ; “it is rarer still to meet with 
a stranger, who, if he has received kind- 
ness, has also the good feeling to ac- 
knowledge it !” 

The whole party accompanied me 
to the door; and as I looked back be- 
fore the turn of the avenue hid them 
from my sight, I caught the last glimpse 
of hands and handkerchiefs still wav- 
ing me adieu. 

Early next morning we sailed for 
Malta. We had a prosperous and 
speedy passage ; and it was not long 
till the steeps of the “ honey-distilling 
island” hove in sight. Without the 
occurrence of anything worthy of no- 
tice, we soon found ourselves once 
more in our old quarters, beneath the 
Fort of St. Angelo. 

The meeting with our former Malta 
acquaintances was cordial on both 
sides ; and the officers of the —— re- 
giment gave a grand entertainment in 
honour of our arrival. A large party 
dined in the mess-room ; and, in the 
evening, we adjourned to the house of 
agentleman in La Valetta, where a 
splendid ball and supper awaited us. 

Ina word, good-fellowship and good- 
humour were the order of the day ; 
and, our time passed delightfully in the 
mutual interchange of all those little 
civilities, and kindnesses, and marks of 
attention, which form, after all, the 
main staple of social intercourse. Our 
only rivalry was, who should contri- 
bute most to the harmony and kindly 
feeling which universally prevailed. 
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1837.) Chap. XXIV.—A 


Dining, one evening, with a gentle- 
man in La Valetta, I expressed a wish 
to make a short excursion into the in- 
terior of the island, in order to visit a 
few of its most remarkable curiosities. 

“In other words,” said my host, “ I 
suppose you inean, in the most modent 
manner possible, to ask myself and some 
others of our friends to escort you on 
such a trip. Well! for my own 
part I have no objections ; and I think 
a day may be spent very pleasantly in 
the manner you propose. But we can 
do nothing in the matter without the 
concurrence of the ladies. What say 
vou, Harriet ?” he continued, address- 
ing himself to his eldest daughter, a 
remarkably elegant young woman of 
about eighteen ; “what say you? Mr. 
Lascelles proposes a pic-nic; will you 
honour him with your presence on the 
oeceasion ? Come, Rosa; what 
you 2” 

“1 shall have much pleasure,” re- 
plied the lively Harriet, her eyes 
sparkling with delight at the pr — ct 
of what promised to be so azreeable an 
excursion. “I shall certainly have 
much pleasure in making one of your 
party, papa ; and I have no doubt | 
shall be able to prevail upou sume of 
my friends to join me.” 

“And I,” said Rosa, “if Mr. La- 
scelles will invite me, shall also be 
happy to add one to your number.” 

A party was made up on the spot ; 


say 


our route determined; and a day 
fixed. 
With merry hearts, and fully beut 


upon enjoyment, the ditferent indivi- 
duals who were to compose the corteg 
assembled at an early hour on the 
morning of the preconcerted day, at 
the house of our kind entertainer. A 
caleche, with a couple of servants, and 
a plentiful supply of materials, suitable 
for an al fresco collation, had previously 
been dispatched ; with directions to 
await our arrival at an appointed spot 
on the shore, to the northward side of 
the island. 

After an excellent déjeuné, which was 
partaken of amid such deafeuing peals 
of laughter, as evinced the exuberant 
spirits we all were in, we started on 
horseback ; a purty of nine, including 
four ladies. At the request of one of 
my shipmates, who was a great collec- 
tor of natural curiosities, | had slunga 
rifle over my shoulder, in the hope of 
being able to bring him home some 
“specimens” for his cabinet 

Away we went, at a brisk hand-can- 
ter, along the somewhat indifferent road 
Vou. X. 
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that leads to casal Itard ; too much or- 
cupied with each other’s society to be- 
stow any great attention on the beau- 
ties or deformities of the surrounding 
scenery. The day was remarkably 
bright and fine; and the air was cer- 
tainly the most balmy I ever breathed ; 

being perfectly |: iden with the delicious 
of 


aroma the numerous odoriferous 
plants with which Malta teems in all 
directions, 


As we kept on at a rapid pace, casal 
Itard was soon left in the rear; and it 
was not long till we stood beneath the 
venerable walls of the City Notuble. 

Here we baited our panting steeds, 
and proceeded, as in duty bound, to 
examine the antiquities and curiosities 
of which this ancient place exhibits so 
many. The Cathedral, and the Banca 
dei Giurati, were duly visited and com- 
mented on. We descended, too, to the 
Catacombs, the wonders of which have 
been the subject of so many minute 
descriptions ; wandering through their 
labyrinth of corridors, which present on 
either side sepulchral nicl for the 
dead of all ages, from the infant to the 
grown man,and which are of such ex- 
traordin iry e xtent as to proeure for the 
pluce the name of Subterranean 
City. Had | been alone, | doubt not 
] mivht have found for serious 
meditation while traversing the haunted 


es 


the 


food 


halls of this vast Habitation of the 
Dead ; where moulder the bones of so 
many generations, and where the dust 


ot the hanghty Greek, the brave Ro- 
man, and the wily Phoenician, mingle 
together in one common heap. As it 
was, however, the lively Harriet hung 
upon my arm; and I was too much 
ce upie d with the living to trouble my- 
self much about the dead. 

A visit to the Grotto of St. Paul 
completed our tour in search of the an- 
tique ; and when we returned to the 
city we found our horses quite fresh. 
and ready for another start 

After a pleasant ride of ahout a 
couple of miles farther, we arrived at 
the Emptalhep Gardens, where we 
found one of the servants in attendance 
to take charge of the horses ; there not 
being even a bridle-road from thence 
to the coast beneath, where our re- 
freshments awaited us. The walk, 
however, was by no means a very ar- 
duous one. A-hill or two to surmount, 
a steep ravine to clamber down, and we 
found ourselves within hail of the 
dazzling white cloth on which our care- 
ful attendant had spread our repast. 

The place he had fixed upon for this 
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purpose was well selected. It was a may be some merchant craft after 
small, but beautifully verdant spot, of all.” 
rich enamelled turf, extending in front She accordingly did bear up, and 
close down to the sea-beach, but in- seemed to make for the port of Melecca. 
closed on every other side by high On this new tack, she was in a few wi- 
hills and abrupt precipices. A small nutes hid from our view behind : the 
lively stream of crystal water brawled intervening rocks. . 
over its shingly bed at our feet ; and We now set earnestly to work with 
the dark low-browed rocks which our luncheon ; and the cheer provided 
bound the coast in ever direction hung for us was so excellent, and our appe- 
beetling over the ocean. tites so sharp, that we made sad havoc 
Here, then, we were a merry party, among the cold fowls, pasties, and other 
assembled in alittle green and sheltered eatables. A few glasses of champaign, 
nvok of the iron-bound coast of Malta; washed down by some genuine La 
rocks and hills on every side; a bright Fitte, added, if possible, to the exu- 
Mediterranean sky above, aud the berance of our spirits. The jest, the 
bright Mediterranean ocean, smooth tale, the song went round; and the 
and mirrory before us, Everything, rocks on either side resounded, from 
save the gentle rippling of the water time to time, to the loud peals of our 
and the sound of our own voices, which laughter. 


were reverberated among the surround- “Come, Harriet,” said her father ; 
ing rocks, was still and motionless. “I know you did not forget to pack up 
Oue vessel only was within sight— your lute with the other provisions ; 


She was a large-sized galley, having and as most of our sides must be 
her canvass cut ina very peculiar fa- aching with this extravagant mirth, 
shion; and it was evident, from the pray do what you can to make sensible 
skilful manner in which she managed men of us, and sing us that pretty air 
tu catch every breath of air that was we admired so much last night.” 
stirring, that she had at Jeast one good The lively girl took the lute at her 
seaman on board, She was going father’s request, and sung us a native 
gently along under French colours, Maltese air, so plaintively touching, as 
within about a mile from the coast ; so to put an end for the moment to our 
near, indeed, that we would have con- excessive merriment. 

cluded she meant to put into Goza, had “ Nay, madam,” suid Neville; “ you 
she not been shaping her course more have really casta spell over us. Pray 
out to sea, as if she were steering for do us the kindness to sing something 
Palermo, or some one of the other Si- that will recall the spirits you have so 


cilian ports. unceremoniously dispelled—something 
“ T should like to know who ¢hat is,” lively let it be, in merey !” 

said Neville to me; “and if our own “] know few merry songs,” replied 

craft had been within hail, I think she Harriet ; “ but if you will listen to one 

would have asked her the question.” of the sea, your own adopted element, 
“From her colours,” said a geutle- it is very much at your service.” 

man of the party, “I take her to be a She again took the lute; and, strik- 


French galley engaged in merchandise. ing a bold and spirit-stirring symphony, 
Vessels of her description are fre- she commenced the following French 
quently seen in those seas, trafficking ballad. ‘The words, a copy of which I 
along the coasts of Greece and Sicily.” afterwards requested her to give me, on 

“She may be so,” replied Neville; account of the singular coincidence 
“but does not the cut of her cauvass, which the reader will remark in the se- 
Lascelles, appear somewhat of the quel, | shall here subjoin. She had 
strangest ?” recently received them, she said, as a 

“] am little acquainted with the rig great favour f Paris ; the author* 
of galleys hereabouts,” L replied; “but not having at the time made them 
I certainly think she has something public. 


" . . * . ts 
about her appearance altogether rather The following chorus, in which most 
rakish.” of us joined, was sung imimediately 


“T thought it odd at frst,” rejoined after the symphony, and at the end of 
Neville, “that she should be upon the each verse— 
tack she is, so close in shore. But [ Dans la galére capitane, 
observe she is now bearing up, and she Nous étions quatre-vingts rameurs. 


* Victor Hugo, I believe. 
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CHANSON DES PIRATES. 


On signale un couvent a terre ; 
Nous jettons l’ancre prés du bord : 
A nos yeux s’offre, tout d’abord, 
Une fille du monastére. 
Prés des flots, sourde a leures rumeurs, 
Elle dormait sous un platane— 
Dans la galére capitane, 
Nous étions quatre-vingts rameurs. 


“ Trés belle fille, il faut vous taire ; 

I) faut nous suivre—i) fait bon vent, 

Ce n’est que changer de couvent; 

Le Harem vaut le monastére. 

Sa Hautesse aime les primeurs ; 

Nous vous ferons Mahométane"’— 
Dans la galére capitane, 
Nous étions quatre-vingts rameurs. 


Elle veut fuir vers sa chapelle. 
“ Osez-vous bien, fils de Satan?” 
“ Nous osons!”’ dit le capitan. 
Elle pleure, supplie, appelle ; 
Malgré sa plainte et ses clameurs, 
On l’emporte dans la tartane— 
Dans la galére capitane, 
Nous étions quatre-vingts rameurs. 


Plus belle encore dans sa tristesse, 
Ses yeux étaient deux talismans; 
Elle valait mille tomans 
On la vendit a sa Hautesse, 
Elle eut beau dire: Je me meurs ! 
De nonne, elle devint Sultane— 
Dans la galére capitane, 
Nous étions quatre-vingts rameurs. 


On the last repetition of the chorus, 
which was sung to a wild romantic air, 
having become accustomed to the 
strain, every one present joined ; and 
the notes reverberated far and near, 
from the echo of the overhanging rocks. 
Thanks having been returned to the 
fair songstress in a bumper of La Fitte, 
a momentary, but deeply sileut pause, 
ensued, 

“ Did you hear nothing ?” said Har- 
riet’s father; holding up his hand as if 
to direct our attention to some sound 
that had alarmed him. 

“Nothing?” I replied, “but the 
scream of some sea-fowl, which I hope 
are directing their dight over the top 
of the rock. I have a single ball in 
my rifle,” I continued, handling the 
gun; “and if you will allow me to 
rest it on your shoulder, Neville, I 
shall try if I can’t bring one of them 
down for our friend’s ornithological 
cabinet.” 

“Father!” said Harriet, tossing her 
lute upon the ground, and placing her 
delicate hands upon her father’s arm, 
while her lovely countenance ex- 
pressed considerable anxiety—* Fa- 
ther! you seem alarmed ; what did you 
hear ?” 


“ Nothing, love !” replied her father. 
“It may have been, as Mr. Lascelles 
says, a sea-fowl’s scream ; but it struck 
me as resembling a note I once heard 
under very different circumstances.” 

Another pause ensued ; and I re- 
mained upon my knees on the grass, 
with the barrel of my rifle resting on Ne- 
ville’s shoulder; expecting presently 
to see a flock of sea-fowl take their 
flight over the top of the rock. 

“There it was again!” cried Har- 
riet’s father ; starting to his feet, and 
breaking in his haste a bottle of cham- 
paign, part of which Neville was inthe 
act of transferring to his glass. “ There 
it was again! I cannot be mistaken !” 
and, as he spoke, a~shrill prolonged 
whistle echoed among the surrounding 
rocks, 

We looked anxiously round on every 
side ; for the echo multiplied and re- 
ververated the sound in such a manner 
that we could not tell from what par- 
ticular spot it originally came. Nothing 
was visible, nothing stirred ; and the 
echo died gradually away. Again, 
however, it was repeated, louder and 
shriller than before ; and scarcely had 
the echo caughtthe sound, when four men 
started into view at the top of a neigh- 
bouring rock, and stood out high upon its 
summit. Here they took up their po- 
sition, motionless as statues; each 
bending upon one knee, aud holding 
to his shoulder a carabine, which he 
directed right down upon our party.— 
At the same instant, three others ap- 
peared round the foot of the precipice, 
and strode up deliberately towards us ; 
drawn rapiers in their hauds, and pis- 
tols at their belts. 

There was little time to examine the 
general appearance of these men ; but 
the coarse brown jacket without sleeves, 
displaying their naked brawny arms, 
and the short trousers extending no 
lower than the knee, the rest of the 
leg being left completely bare, were 
peculiarities which caught my eye in 
an instant. Round his waist, each 
wore a broad belt in which his pistols 
were stuck. The large undressed 
moustache, the uncut beard, and the ge- 
neral expression of ferocity in their 
countenances, could not be mistaken ; 
THEY WERE Prrates ! 

The effect which their sudden ap- 
pearance produced upon our little 
party was quite electrical. From our 
recumbent or sitting position on the 
grass, we had all started to our feet ; 
and a piercing shriek from the ladies 
reverberated among the rocks, as, com- 
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pletely overwhelmed with fear, they 
threw themselves upon their male com- 
panions for protection. Harriet clunz 
round her father’s neck ; and the timid 
Rosa, unmindful of decorum, leant 
upon me tor support ; her long auburn 
hair, which, in the trepidation of the 
moment, had become loosened from the 
zone that bound it, hanging in dishe- 
velled ringlets down her neck and 
shoulders. The broken fragments of 
our merry meal, empty dishes and over- 
turned bottles, lay scattered at our 
feet. On the rock above, the four pi- 
rates still remained, fixed in the posi- 
tion they had at first assumed ; their 
carabines pointed at our little group. 

The variety of attitudes into which 
the suddenness of the event had thrown 
us; the frowning rocks around: tue 
green plot on which we stood ; the pic- 
turesque costumes of our unwelcome 
visitants, altorether formed a scene 
which might have reminded the specta- 
tor of some of the master-sketches of 
Salvator Rosa. 

But this was no time for admiring 
the picturesque. la one hand I 
grasped my rifle, and with the other I 
supported the fainting Rosa, whom [ 
endeavoured to restore to calmness, by 
whispering in her ear such topics of re- 
assurance as chance suggested. The 
three robbers were speedily at our 
side. 

“Signori,” said one of them, in a 
garbled mixture of bad French and 
worse Italian, spoken with the acceut 
of neither ; “ Signori /—assoggetevi /— 
seguiteci! Gentlemen, you must yield 
aud follow us!” 

“Never!” eried the father of the 
faintiug Harriet ; pressing his child the 
closer to his bosom as le spoke. 
* Never, miscreant! You take us not 
alive!” 

“ Resistance is vain!” was the pi- 
rate’s cool reply. “We are seven; I 
have but to make a signal to my com- 
rades above, and your aumber w ill be 
reduced to one /” 

“ No!” replied the other ; “ cowardly 
craven aS you are, you dare not take 
this advantage.” 

“Provoke me not, Siguor! Re- 
member J have but to raise my hand ! 

“Wretch! is not your.object gain ? 
Name our ransom ; it Shall be paid to 
you. Harriet, love,” he contiaued, as 
he kissed his daughter's ashy cheek ; 
“ Harriet, you tremble !” 

“ Ransvin! replied the pirate, witha 
sneer; “and who is to guarantee the 

payment? Four hundred scudi for 





yourself, signor—five for the lady on 
your arm—the rest you may have over- 
head for three !” 

“ Leave us, then; I pledge my ho- 
nour the money shall be paid.” 


* Ay, signor! but I must have some 
better security than your*honour, un- 
tarnished though it may be. I suppose 
you would have us moor our galley 
under the Fort of St. Angelo, and 
wait upon your honour to receive the 
money in La Valetta. Or, would you 
send the guard-ship round to Tripoli 
to pay itto us there! No, signor! 
our best security is your own person, 
and the merchants at Cairo. Come, 
signor, Shall I raise my hand ?” 

During this brief dialogue, | had been 
bending over the fainting Rosa,who clung 
closer and closer to me, at every word 
the pirate uttered ; nor had I once 
turned my face towards the haughty 
speaker. At his last threat, however, 
I turaed hastily round, and presented 
my rifle at bis breast, 

“ You seem the leader of these men, 
sir,” [ said. “ Now, mark me. If you 
dare to make the slightest signal, I in- 
stantly drive a bullet through your 
heart !” 

As I uttered these words, I kept my 
eve fixed firmly on that of the pirate ; 
my finger pressing the trigger of the 
gun, His face became, alternately, 
deadly pale, and burning red. He 
gazed upon me for a moment after | 
had done speaking; then, turning 
round to the men who accompanied 
him— 

* Andante di dietro!’ he said. “ Fall 
back ; | wish to speak to this gentle- 
mia ” 

The men did as he commanded 
them, and retired towards the beach. 
When they were gone, he again turned 
round to me, and addressed me in 
English, and with an accent truly ver- 
nucular. p 

“ You need not fear, sir, Will you 
retire with me a few paces? I have 
something to say to you.” 

I cast a look at Neville, which 
seemed tosay, “ Shall I go ?” 

“Yes!” said Neville; “leave your 
gun with me, and should the fellow at- 
teinpt to play you false, I shoot him 
dead on the instant!” 

The pirate smiled at this threat, but 
made no observation. 

Meanwhile, poor Rosa clung more 
closely to me than before; and as I 

placed her gently on Neville’s arm for 
support, she looked up in my face, her 
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eyes filled with tears, and her counte- 
nance pale as death. 

“O Mr. Lascelles!” she said, in ac- 
cents scarcely articulate; O Mr. La- 
scelles, do nut go!” 

“I shall return presently,” [ replied. 
” Pear not, Rosa ; no harm shall befall 
you.” 

The poor girl shuddered, and hid 
her face in her hands. 

The pirate in the meantime had re- 
tired about twenty paces to the foot of 
the neighbouring rock; and there I 

speedily joine d him. 

“ Well, sir,” was my first observation ; 
“what have you to say ?” 

“ Something, sir, that you will gladly 
listen to. Look at me! you have seen 
my face before !” 

“No!” I replied; “your features 
are entirely strange to me.” 

“ Consider them more attentively ; 
you ought to recollect them !” 

“ You must be mistaken,” I said. 
“T see you now for the first time!” 


“It is you who are mistaken ;” re- 
plied the pirate. “ This is not the first 
time that I have exchanged both words 
and blows with Mr. Lascelles !’” 

“Mr. Lascelles!” I repeated, 

“Ay!” said the pirate. “ Look at 
me again ; you see I am not slow at 
recognising you.” 

Surprise -d to find myself so unexpe C- 
tedly recognised, I scanned the fellow’s 
person narrowly to see if | could bring 
him to my recollection. 


He was a tall, powerful-looking man ; 
with a countenance deeply bronzed, 
and a large cicatrized wound ruuning 
diagonally across his forehead. The 
lower part of his face was completely 
covered with his black uncut beard and 
shaggy moustache; and his long 
tangled hair hung out in thick clusters, 
from beneath the little red skull cap 
which he wore. His brawny arms 
were bare from the shoulder, and his 
limbs naked from the knee downwards. 


“ Yes!” he said, seeing that my re- 
collection was completely at fault; “I 
see you have forgotten me. And no 
wonder ; five years of a life like mine 
will al strange changes !” 

“There is something i in the tone of 
your voice,” I re plied, “which seems 
to awaken recullection.”’ 

“ Ay!” he said ; “like enough—like 
enough! The last time we met, you 
heard my voice, but did not see my 
person. Don’t you recollect the last 
words [ ever spoke to you? Mr. La- 
scelles, it was on board the He sperus— 
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at night—the words were these—A 
File! 

“The captain of the mizzen-top !” 
I exclaimed, as the whole circuinstance 
flashed at once upon my memory— 
“ Thomas Stubbs !” 

“The same,” he replied; “now, 
mark me! You saved my life ou one 
occasion at the risk of your own; | 
have now an opportunity of cancelling 
the debt I owe you. I shall presently 
call off my bull-dogs, and you and your 
party are free to depart !” 

“Name our ransom,” I said ; “it 
shall be duly paid.” 

“ Never,” he replied. “ Your ransom 
from my hands was paid long since a 

“But your men; will they not dis- 
pute your right to do this ?” 

* They dare not. Besides, I have a 
thousand scudi on board my galley ; it 
shall be divided among them as your 
ransom. They shall be no losers.” 


“Name a place where [ can remit 
the amount,” I re plied. 

“ Away! away !” cried Stubbs, as he 
drew a small boatswain’s whistle from 
his bosom, and sounded upon it three 
distinct notes. 

The men on the rock, who had all 
the time kept motionless at their posts, 
disappeared instantly at the signal. 
Again the whistle sounded, when the 
other two men upon the beach sheathed 
their rapiers, and walked silently away. 

“ Mr. Lascelles,” said Stubbs ; “ fare- 
well. This was an unexpected meet- 
ing; and I am glad to have been able 
to show you that ingratitude at least is 
not one of my many faults. | _ Fare well, 
we shall never meet again! 

The poor fellow gras vas’ my hand 
while the ferocious expression of his 
countenance softened down almost toa 
look of mildness ; and having shaken 
it cordially, without waiting fora reply, 
he followe d his comrades. 


“ You've managed the affair cleverly, 
Lascelles,” said Neville when 1 re- 
joined the party. “ How the d——l 
did you get so easily vid of the mis- 
creant 7” 

“ Mr. Neville,” I said, “we have no- 
thing to fear. We are now at liberty 
to depart ; and I beg it as a favour 
that you will not question me farther 
on the subject.’ 

The servant now gathered up the 
fragments of our meal; and we forth- 
with proceeded to Emptalhep, where we 
found our horses ready. Towards 
evening, we once more entered La 
Valetia; though in a very different 
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mood from that in which we had left it 
in the morning. 

Poor Stubbs! he was wrong in his 
prediction; we did ineet again. Not 
many weeks afterwards, I encountered 
him in the streets of Gibraltar ; but so 
changed that I could scarcely recog- 
nise him. He was handsomely dressed 
in the English fashion ; his moustaehe 
nicely trimmed, and his well-brushed 
huir trained in such a manneras to hide 
the scar upou his forehead. He tried 
to elude me, but I was determined to 
address him; and taking him into an 
adjoining hotel, I questioned him 
closely as to the events of his life since 
he escaped from the Hesperus. 

He informed me, that under the aus- 
vices of Karl Krause at Cape Town, he 
iad engaged in the smugzling trade, 
and had been so successful that in a 
few months he contrived to amass a 
little money. With this he deter- 
inined to make a trip to the Mediter- 
ranean, having heard much of the rieh 
booty that was frequently obtained 
there. After a variety of adventures, 
be arrived at last at Algiers; where 
his talent, his dauntless courage, 
and his excellent seuinanship, raised 
him so high in the estimation of his 
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brother pirates, that, with the little 
money he had, he soon managed to 
obtain a galley of his own, with a com- 
petent crew to man it. 

He was returning from the coast of 
Greece to Algiers, when, in passing 
Malta, he discovered, with the aid of 
his glass, our little party on the coast, 
and innmediately conceived the design 
of carrying us off for sale at Cairo. 

“ But now,” said I, “if I may judge 
from your dress and general appear- 
auce, | would fain hope you mean to 
renounce this reckless and lawless 
course of life ¥” 

Stubbs shook his head. 

“If your business here at present,” 
I continued, “is to get appointed to 
one of his Majesty’s ships, or any 
honest trader, I shall do all in my 
power to assist you,” 

“Mr. Lascelles!” he replied; “as 
to my business here, I know myself 
what ¢hat is; and as to renouncing my 
profession—never, sir !—never/” 

He shook me once more cordially 
by the band; said he wished to G—d 
he could serve under me “in his own 
trade ;” bid me farewell, and abruptly 
left the apartmeut, 


XXV. 
TINET. 


wretch, thou coward ! 


Thou little valiant, great in villany ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side! 
Thou Fortune’s champion, that dost fight 


But when her humo 


rous ladyship is by, 


To teach thee safety! Thou art perjured too, 


And sooth’st up greé 


atness! What a fool art thou; 


A ramping fool, to brag, and stamp, and swear !” 


Having now completed my six years 
as a midshipman, I was destined to 
undergo an examination on seaman- 
ship at Malta, previous to returning to 
England, where the usual scrutiny at 
Portsmouth College awaited me. 

The College examination is a fair 
aud straightforward one. If a man be 
qualified, he is sure to pass; if he be 
not, he is almost as sure to be reject- 
ed. The candidates, therefore, before 
going an trial, may form a pretty ac- 
curate idea of the probable result ; as 
every one must be more or less con- 
scious whether or not he possesses the 
information requisite. He who in his 
own breast pleads guilty to ignorance, 
may well tremble for his fate at Ports- 


King John. 


mouth College ; he, on the contrary, 
who feels confident of being well ac- 
quainted with his duty, may approach 
the ordeal without the slightest dread. 
No unfairness, no brow-beating, no 
ungentlemanlike usage, is to be appre- 
heuded for those who are qualified ; 
while those who are not, way hope for 
no favour or partiality to carry them 
through. Justice is the object of ex- 
amination ; openness and candour 
characterise the conduct of it. 

But the ordeal which now awaited 
me ut Malta was of a very different 
description. I was to be arraigned 
before the captains of the ships in har- 
bour; and [ do not say too much 
when I state, that the result of the in- 
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vestigation was a perfect lottery! No 
one, however high his qualifications, 
can be certain of passing a trial of this 
description ; while at the same time 
the greatest dunces frequently come 
off with flying colours. 

Very much, indeed, depends upon 
the individual characters of the men 
before whose tribunal the youngster is 
to stand; and if the majority of his 
judges chance to be possessed of the 
many good qualities which attach to 
the mere name of a British naval 
officer, he need be under no alarm. 
But unfortunately this cannot always 
be depended on. The passing cap- 
tains are frequently martinets, who 
delight in brow-beating and perplexing 
the trembling youth before them; fre- 
quently they are coxcombs, who make 
him the mere foil to a display of their 
own seamanship ; sometimes they are 
coarse, ill-bred, swaggering fellows, 
who terrify him out of what knowledge 
he may happen to possess, by harsh 
words, sour looks, and sounding oaths ; 
and sometimes they are men who have 
“tempers of their own ;” who are de- 
termined at all ventures to puzzle, and 
and who, for this amiable purpose, are 
constantly throwing the vessel which 
the unlucky youth has raised in his 
imagination, into situations awkward 
enough to perplex an admiral. Such 
are the chances against the candidate ! 

On the other hand, a man may 
sometimes be fortunate enough to meet 
with kind, good-natured fellows, who 
will do all in their power to help and 
to encourage him; or with fools, who 
are too ignorant themselves to discover 
whether he be ignorant or not; or with 
whimsical fellows, who may take a fancy 
to “the cut of his gil ;” or with men 
who are fond of a joke, and who will 
pass him right or wrong, if he be for- 
tunate enongh to say a good thing, or 
to afford them any cause for the indul- 
gence of their risible propensities. 
These are the chances in his favor! 

I remember at Malta one unfortu- 
tunate youth named Richards, the day 
of whose trial was fixed ; and who, 
from the known characters of his 
judges, had good reason to be anxious 
about the result. On the morning 
revious to his examination, I found 
im in a dreadfully agitated state ; and 
in order to encourage and reassure 
him as much as I could, I took him 
out with me, and endeavoured, during 
a long walk, to explain to him any dif- 
ficulties that-occurred. After a good 
deal of questioning and eross-question- 
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ing, poor Richards, finding himself 
au fait, began to take courage, and to 
look forward with more confidence to 
the result of the morrow. 

We had been perambulating about 
in this manner for uearly a couple of 
hours, and I was just about to accom- 
pany him on board, when whom should 
we meet, plump in the face, but one of 
his passing captains. 

“ Well, youngster!” said the skipper, 
addressing my companion; “so you 
are going to pass to-morrow, eh !—to 
try it at least, eh!—Very well! see 
you are prepared ; for by G—d it shall 
ve no child’s-play! I'll work you, my 
boy ; I promise you I will!” 

“It will never do, Ned!” said the 
poor fellow to me, as soon as the cap- 
tain was gone. “It will never do! 
I’m sure to be rejected!” 

“Nonsense!” I replied. “Keep 
your spirits up, and never say die! 
Every body knows that that fellow 
does not always bite when he snarls !” 

“ Well!” said the desponding youth, 
“it may be; but you'll see I'll be re- 
jected !” 

The eventful hour at length arrived; 
and poor Richards approached his fate 
with a pualpitating heart. As there 
were five or six others for trial at the 
same time, they were apportioned 
among the different captains; each 
taking upon himself the examination 
of one. 

“If you will allow me,” said our 
friend of the previous day to the 
senior officer; “if you will allow me, 
I should like to examine Mr. Rich- 
ards !” 

“ Certainly !” replied the senior cap- 
tain; and the poor fellow, as white as 
a sheet, was immediately culled for- 
ward, 

“ Now, sir,” suid the captain, address- 
ing him, and assuming a very grave 
and severe expression of countenance ; 
“now sir; let us see what sort of an 
officer you'll make! You are the officer 
of the watch, sir, of the Frigate— 
don’t forget her name, sir!—there’s a 
heavy gale of wind from the south- 
west—do you hear, sir; pay attention 
to what I am saying to you, sir!—TI'll 
lay my life you have forgotten already 
what point the wind was in!—mark 
ine, sir; for it’s important!—the gale 
is from the south-west, sir! remember, 
the south-west! plenty of sea-room, 
sir ; vessel made all snug for the night, 
lying to under trysails! do you mark 
that, sir! under trysails !— Well, sir ; 
the captain comes on deck and says to 
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you—obse) ve what the captain says, sir; 
he says to you, ‘Ad. Richards! how's her 
head? You of course make the proper 
response ; after which the captain, put- 
ting his hand in his pocket, takes out a 
sinall leathern case—muark, sir; a lea- 
thern case !—and presenting it to you, 
in an easy sort of a way, he offers you a 
cigar. Now, sir—-unswer we jinme- 
diately, sir—which end of the cigar 
would you put into your mouth 2” 

The poor middy, who, as the cap- 
tain was proceeding with this address, 
was looking forward to some awfully 
formidable question, was so thunder- 
struck by this unexpected termination 
of the harangue, that, not knowing 
whether it was meant in joke or in 
earnest, he stood fur a moment without 
opening his lips. 

“Come, sir!” eried the captain— 
“ quick !—which end ¢” 

The twisted on replied the 
youngster ; who was fortunately well 
* The 


p actised in the use of ciyars. 
twisted one, sir, if a Havannah; and 
either eud the same, if a Cheroot!” 

“Exeellent!” cried the captain, 
throwing himself back in his seat in a 
roar of laughter. “ Capital, sir!— 
very well answered indeed, sir !—Gen- 
tlemen,’ he continued, turning round 
to the other captains ; “ Geutlemen, I 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Richards is extremely well qualitied to 
make an excellent officer !” 

The youth was acc wrdingly duly 
passed ! and all his evil forebodings 
ended. This was one of the lucky 
turns of the whe el; and we all con- 
gratulate d him heartily on having 
drawn a prize. 

When my own turn for trial came, 
my hopes were nove of the brightest. 
ludeed, from the well 
of one of the captains who was to offi- 


“hooked 


“returned ist, as a 


known character 


ciate at my examination, I 
wo 


myseu lu the 
mutter almost of certainty, 

This mau, whom I shail for the pre- 
sent designate Captain Dinmont, was 
a dreadful martinet; detested and 
despised by all who were unfortunate 
enough to ha any connection with 
him. ‘The aguomen by which he was 
familiarly known in the service, was 
the somewhat fluttering one of © The 
Scotch Terrier ;? and as far as person, 
manners, and temper were concerned, 





never was name more happily applied. 

Captain Dinmont was a man of low 
stature ; and his little thick, bandy 
legs were so short, as to bear no pro- 
portion to the jength of his body. 
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His arms, too, were short, with a slight 
bend outwards beneath the biceps; 
and if be could be imagined, Nebu- 
chadneazar-like, upon all-fours, he 
would have formed no inaccurate re- 
presentation of one of his canine 
namesakes of the genuine Skye breed. 
His countenance was sharp, and ex- 
tremely ill-tavoured ; his grey eyes 
were keen and fiery ; and there was 
an habitual grin about the corners of 
his mouth, which, tending to keep the 
lips somewhat apart, displayed a par- 
tial glimpse of a case of large and ex- 
tremely illformed teeth. 

His temper was hot, and easily ex- 
cited. He was constantly snapping 
and snarling at everything and every 
body ; and he was never known to 
speak a civil word, unless to serve 
sone underhaud purpose. In short, 
to use a slang, but in this instance 
a very appropriate phrase, he was 
“thorough varmini;” aud he would 
have matched with the fiercest of the 
Dandy Dinmont breed in everything 
suave courage; in which, both moral 
and physical, he was wofully deficient. 
To complete his character, his ideas of 
honour were none of the most scrupu- 
lous; moreover, he was a fool ; 


“ A ramping fool ; to brag, and stamp, and swear |”’ 


With the fear of this awful person- 
age before my eyes, it may be sup- 
posed that I had not much pleasure in 
coutemplating my approaching trial ; 
and | cannot tell how delighted I was, 
when 1 found that he was ordered to 
sail for Naples, on the very morning of 
the day appointed for the examination. 

Congratulating myselfat having thus 
luckily escaped the “ Terrier,” and 
having no such dread of any of the 
others, | began to pick up courage ; 
and, indeed, | was so much relieved as 
to give myself little farther concern 
about the matter. But, alas! [ was 
not destined to get rid of him so 
easily, 

] was walking about with Neville, 
ng immediately preceding 
the eventful day, laug: ing and joking 
in the highest spirits, when I received 
an order from Captain Dinmont, di- 
recting me to be on board his vessel 
by day-break in the morning, as he 
intended to examine me before sailing, 
and to sign my certificate #/' he found 
me qualifie d! 

Here was a sad turn of fortune. 
However there was no help for it; I 
was obliged to submit; and in oder 
to ascertain as well as 1 could * how 
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the land Jay,” I determined to go on 
board of him immediately, and have a 
little private chat with one of his 
lieutenants ; a very intimate friend of 
mine, and an extremely fine fellow. 

“ Well,” said he, as soon as | had 
shaken hands with him; “ 1 know what 
you're come about.—In a bit of a funk, 
ch” 

“A little,” I replied; “but I hope 
you will be able to help me through.” 

“I can tell you one thing for your 
government,” replied my friend. “I 
overheard our captain telling the first 
Jieutenaut that you were to be on 
board, and that he was to make you 
get the vessel under weigh, as a part 
of your examination !” 

“Comfortable!” said I. “ With a 
crew of whom { know nothing, aud a 
mau like Dinmont prowling over me, 
and looking out on purpose to find 
fault; this will be a very pleasant 
morning’s exercise !” 

“Don’t alarm yourself,” said my 
friend.—Dinmont does everything by 
regular routine and plan ; aud I can 
very soon teach you, word for word, 
the whole cere mony of getting under 
weigh, as practised ‘by himself.” 

“ Indeed !” | replied. 

“Nay, more,” he continued; “I 
can let you up to some of his pecu- 
liarities. You know he is a fool— 
heaven forgive me!—and a coxcomb 
to boot. His own mode of doing 
everything connected with the busi- 
ness of a ship he considers the best ; 
and, moreover, he thinks it impossible 
for auy other man to do things exactly 
aus he does them. He has, besides, cer- 
tain favourite expressions, the use of 
which he considers a proof of consum- 
mate seamanship ; and I can teach you 
these to the letter!” 

“ Then, you propose that I should 
get the vessel under weigh in Dinmont’s 
own style ; giving the same directions 
that he gives, and even using his own 
peculiar phraseology ? « on’t you think 
tue old fellow will be apt to get testy, if 

sattempt to show him up in this w ay 2” 

‘He! why the old fool will u ver 

‘the juke! On the contrary, if you 
os iene your part well, he will set you 
down as an excellent seaman, and send 
you ou shore with a flaming certificate. 
‘But, come along; if you are an apt 
scholar, and don’t take too much grog 
abroad during my tuition, I'll under- 
take to have you ou deck by daydawan, 
a proficient in the whole ceremony |” 

Having, accordingly, been duly in- 
Btructed by my friend, 1 was at my 
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post by day-break, quite au fait at my 
part, and full of confidence. 

Captain Dinmont received me with 
his usual graffness; grinning at me 
through his eyes like a hyena, and fa- 
vouring me with a few salutation oaths 
by way of foretaste of what was to come. 
When he ordered me to take charge 
of the vessel, I of course looked very 
much astonished; pretending to be 
taken quite unawares, and to be ex- 
tremely embarrassed. 

However, I made no objections, but 
set to work forthwith ; giving his own 
directions in his own words, and in the 
same routine order in which he would 
have given them himself; dropping 
ulso every now and then one of his 
own peculiar plirases, as nearly as I 
could in his own gruff intonation. The 
officers on board, all of whom knew 
the trick, could scarcely maintain their 
gravity ; but Captain Dinmont did not 
seem to have the slightest suspicion of 
the caricature. On the contrary, he 
appeared to be quite pleased with my 
superior seamauship ; and frequently, 
as the ceremony proceeded, and as I 
chanced to issue any order peculiarly 
his own, he would give one of his feline 
smiles, and ejaculate, “ Excellent! By 
the Great Immortal, very good!” 

The duty being comple ted, he signed 
my ce rtificate without asking me a 
question ; and inclosed it in a note 
to the other passing captains, which 
cleared me entirely from any “delicate 


little inquiries” on their parts. As I 


jumped over the side into the boat, my 


“friend and tutor” shook me cordially 
by the hand, declaring that I had acted 
my part to the life, “and done the 
skippe rto a turn! 

I now only waited for a vessel to 
convey me tu England ; and in about 
six weeks, not a little to my chagrin, [ 
was ordered a passage on board the 
Acheron, the very vessel of which 
this identical Dinmont was commander. 
She was daily expected from Naples, 
and was under orders to sail in twenty- 
four hours after herarrival. | had scarcely 
time to take leave of my numerous 
kind friends at Malta, before I was 
hurried off; heartily cursing the ill 
fortune that doomed me to sail with so 
very unpopular a commander. 

However, there was nothing else for 
it; and, when I went on _ board, 
Captain Dinmont seemed very much 
pleased to see me; and he gave me 
the charge of a watch over the heads 
of two or three of his own midship- 
men who were considerably my seniors. 
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This arrangement, it might besupposed, 
was calculated to create an unpleasant 
feeling towards me in the midshipmen’s 
berth. It had, however, quite a con- 
trary effect; the youngsters whom [ 
had superseded being too much pleased 
to get rid of a piece of duty, the most 
disagreeable certainly that [ was ever 
called upon to perform. 

The Acheron was most appropri- 
ately named ; she was a perfect float- 
ing Pandemonium. Cuptain Dinmont, 
to his many other amiable qualities, 
added that of being a thorough “ ¢uft- 
hunter ;” aud he carried home a most 
motley assemblage of rarities, intended 
as presents to propitiate the smiles of 
the more influential and useful among 
his patrons and friends. Amongst 
other things, he had on board a perfect 
ménagerie of all sorts of animals ; 
antelopes, young wild-boars, Greek 
greyhounds, and so forth. The pet of 
all, however, was a fine half-grown cub 
lion, which, when the weather per- 
mitted, possessed one-half of the deck 
for a couple of hours at a time, under 
the guidance of a man in the main- 
rigging, who held him by a rope fas- 
tened round his neck. 

When this beauty was taking his 
exercise, the officer of the watch had 
to retreat to the poop; and what with 
the growling of the lion, the barking, 
roaring, and squeaking, of the rest of 
the collection, together with the inces- 
sant snapping and snarling of the 
Scotch Terrier, his situation was cer- 
tainly anything but an agreeable one. 

As for Captain Dinmont, heaven 
grant that I may never again have 
anything to do with such an insuf- 
ferable martinet. His whole study 
and endeavour seemed to be, how he 
could make those who were under him 
as thoroughly miserable as circum- 
stances would permit. Towards my- 
self, his conduct was brutal in the ex- 
treme. Perform my duty in what 
manner I would, 1 was sure to get 
cursed and sworn at; and I was rated 
a dozen times a-day as “an ignorant 
booby,” “a lazy cub,” “a d d 
good -for-nothing,” and so forth. 

However, there was nothing for it 
but “patient resignation.” Indeed, 
under similar circumstances, it has 
always been my rule to wear the 
exterior of perfect submissiveness ; 
and, keeping down as well as possible 
the haughty boiling of my blood, 
patiently, according to the old 
Scotch legend, to “bide my time.” 
Often, when the ill-usage of the 
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snarling “ Terrier” was carried to 
some insulting excess, have I been 
tempted to retaliate upon the spot ; 
but [ still succeeded in keeping my in- 
dignation under due control ; satisfied 
that the time when I would be relieved 
from his thraldom would eventually 
arrive, bringing with it perhaps the 
opportunity of revenging myself for 
his undeserved and ungentlemanlike 
treat ment. 

Yes! I cannot deny that on this oc- 
casion I did cherish a feeling of re- 
venge ; and those of my readers who 
may think such a feeling bad or un- 
generous, may perhaps be better able 
to sympathize with me, if they will 
make a single ciuise under a low-bred, 
illiterate, ill-tempered superior officer ! 

For two wonths, including a week 
at Gibraltar, | had to endure his ty- 
ranny ; but I was equal with him 
before we parted ! 

At Chatham we were paid off, and 
the officers and ship’s company were 
landed at the dockyard; whence, 
having received their pay, they were 
brought once more on board the 
Acheron, in order to be finally dis- 
charged. 

On the evening previous to the day 
on which our discharge was expected, 
there was a great deal of conversation 
in the midshipmen’s berth, as to the 
probability of the captain refusing to 
give us certificates of good conduct. 
The truth was, we had all come in for 
so ample a shure of his abuse, that 
none of us could flatter himself with 
being in any way in his good graces, 
At all events, we were sutisfied, that 
if he did not volunteer the certificates, 
we had no chance of getting them; so 
we agreed among ourselves, as the 
most manly course, that none of us 
would condescend to ask for them. 
Indeed, to have done so, would merely 
have been to expose ourselves to a 
refusal, accompanied, in all probability, 
with a parting broadside of his abuse. 

For my own part, I cannot say that 
I had much anxiety upon the subject. 
I was too well pleased to get rid of the 
snarlinz captain ; and | determined, as 
soon as | was at liberty to do so, to 
leave the ship. And, indeed, as the 
old horse in the fable said to the 
broken cart, “little sorrow there would 
be at parting !” 

My chest and other traps were al- 
ready in the wherry; and I was in the 
act of shaking hands with my mess- 
mates, when I was told that the cap- 
tain wanted to see me. 
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“Confound the captain!” I gram- 
bled; “can’t he leave me at peace in 
these my ‘last moments !’” 

“What can he want with you, 
Widoe!” said one of my messmates. 
« I trust no evil!” 

“ Heaven knows,” I replied ; “ but I 
suppose I must go and see.” 

When I reached the cabin, I found 
the captain sitting, with his clerk op- 
posite to him, at a table covered with 
papers. 

“ You are in a great hurry to leave 
my shin, Mr. Lascelles ?” he said, in a 
sort of sneering tone, and turning half 
round to me as I entered. 

1 bowed. 

“You have forgotten your certifi- 
cate !” 

I again bowed. 

“ There,” said he, lifting a folded 
paper from the table, and tossing it 
towards me. “ There sir!—look at it !” 

When I opened the paper, | per- 
ceived at the first glance that it was 
not written in the usual form ; and on 
reading it, I found, to my utter sur- 
prise, that it contained a very high 
recommendation of me to any officers 
under whom I might hereafter serve. 

“ Well, sir,” growled the captain, 
when I had finished the perusal, and 
stood with the paper, which | had care- 
fully refolded, in my hand. “ Well, 
sir !—will thai do ?” 

1 again bowed lower than before ; 
and advancing up the cabin, I very de- 
liberately rphard the certificate upon 
the table. 

“ What the d—l’s the matter now,” 
roared the captain, his eyes flashing 
with fury. “ D—n the fellow, is he not 
satisfied.” 

“Captain Dinmont,” I replied, ina de- 
liberate and collected tone, “ | have been 
under your command for two months ; 
and during the whole of that time, 
you have never ceased to abuse me for 
ignorance, inattention, and everything 
else that is unbecoming an officer. If 
1 am in truth all which that certificate 
says I am, | should have met with 
other treatment at your hands; if I do 
not merit the encomiums you have 
there bestowed on me, they are value- 
less in my eyes.” 

A short pause ensued. Captain 
Dinmont’s face became absolutely dis- 
torted with rage, and his whole frame 
trembled with agitation. 

“Leave the cabin, sir,” he roared 
out, when his fury at last allowed him 
utterance. “ Leave the cabin, sir. 
Start, when 1 order! You think you 
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ure now out of my control; but, by 
the Great Immortal, you shall find 
that 1 have some power over you 
still!” 

I had searcely rejoined my ship- 
mates, when the boat, which lay along- 
side with my traps, was ordered to dis- 
charge its cargo; and for more than an 
hour I was kept pacing about the deck, 
totally ignorant of what was to occur, 
or of the manner in which the captain 
would choose to vent his rage upon me. 

At length the clerk, who had wit- 
nessed the fracas, came on deck ; and 
taking me aside, he told me that 
the captain had addressed a letter 
to one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
in which he had denounced me as a 
person totally unfit to have the charge 
of a watch ; nay, more, he had stated 
that I was negligent, inattentive, and 
had been more than once found drunk 
on duty. 

“1 assure you, sir,” continued the 
clerk, “no one can regret what has 
eccuried more than I do; and I ad- 
vise you to make an apology, and re- 
quest the captain to give you the cer- 
tificate. Should the matter come to a 
court-martial, sir, I pledge myself to 
stand by you; but | strongly advise 
you, as the best course you can adopt, 
to apologise.” 

“I only wish,” I replied, “that I 
had kept the certificate when I had it; 
and | might then have despised this 
disgraceful letter. Matters, indeed, at 
present wear a very threatening aspect. 
As to a court-murtial, I fear 1 have 
little chance of obtaining a hearing 
against my captain; and, as to apolo- 
gising, I tell you once for all, J never 
will !” 

“If you will not do so in person, 
sir,” replied the clerk ; “at least allow 
me to do so in your name. I think 
Captain Dinmont will still give you 
the certificate, if you will permit me 
to state to him that you are sorry for 
what has happened. Indeed, sir, I 
think this is your enly chance of es- 
caping very serious consequences.” 

After a good deal of persuasion, I 
at length gave the good-natured clerk 
his own way ; permitting him to pursue 
what method he thought most likely 
to sooth the captain’s offended feelings, 
and to state my willingness to receive 
the certificate. 

Accordingly, after the lapse of about 
half-an hour, | was again summoned to 
the cabin. 1] found the captain still 
seated at the table, with a most sar- 
castic, malevolent grin on his odious 
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countenance ; the certificate, and the 
letter to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
lying close beside each other before 
him. 

“ So, sir,” he said, in a sneering tone. 
“So, sir, you've come to your senses 
ut lust, have you,eh? By the Great 
Immortal, sir, it is well for you that 
you have. Well, sir; there's the certi- 
ficate ; take it up.” 

I eagerly laid hold of the important 
document, and secured it in my pocket. 

“ Now, sir; be off!—Good bye to 
you!” 

He extended his huge paw towards 
me as he spoke ; intending to honour 
me by shaking hans. 

“Never, sir!” I replied, drawing 

back my hand, and rejecting the prof- 
fered civility. “ Never, sir! Untold 
gold would not bribe me to give the 
hand of friends ship to you! Sir, I can- 
not express the ineffable scorn I feel 
for you! The contents of that infa- 
mous letter before you are perfectly 
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your certificate, and 
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known to me ; and I have only to say, 
that baser falsehoods never emanated 
from a human heart! Nay, sir; you 
need not storm! [ am now beyond the 
reach of your resentment ; and what- 
ever steps your unmanly malice may 
incline you to adopt ‘against me, you 
will do well to re collect that J have got 
you know what 
ure the contents of that certificate. 
Represent against me as you will, and 
where you will ; every statement you 
make to my discredit shall, by the evi- 
dence of this certificate, prove you to 
be a liar! You would do well, sir, for 
your own sake, to temper your malice, 
and remember this! Sir, I wish you 
a good morning !” 

Captain Dinmont, like most other 
bullies, was a coward. He had not a 
sinzle word to say to me in reply; and, 
leaving him to dige est my address as he 
best could, I quitted his floating Pan- 
deucnian, aud went on shore. 


CoNCLUSION, 


“ My pen is at the bottom of my page, 
Which being finished, here my story ends, 

*Tis to be wished it had been sooner done, 

But stories somchow lengthen when begun. 


GentLe Reaper—for gentle you must 
indeed be, if you have patiently followed 
me thus far ‘through my rambling nar- 
rative—I must now take a reluctant, 
and, | confess, a somewhat abrupt leave 
of you. If you have derived any en- 
tertainment from the perusal of the 
foregoing pages, I thank you for your 
good-nature in being so easily amused ; 
and I congratulate myself on having 
succeeded, as least as far as you are 
individually concerned, in the main ob- 
ject I had in view. If, on the other 
hand, as is not unlikely, you have 
found my narrative tedious and dull, 
1 cau only apologise for the ennui | 
have caused you, in the words of Muc- 
beth to King Duncan— 


“ Being untutored, 
My will has been the servant to defect |" 


To those of you who consider that 
the “Scenes” which I have had the 
hardihood to lay before you are trivial 
and boyish, | have to say in exc ulpa- 
tion, that most of them consist entire sly 
of the reminiscences of my boyish days. 
Even at the time when I took leave of 
Captain Dinmont, as related in my last 
Chapter, I was little more than entitled 
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to assume the foga virilis. I hope, 
therefore, that you will be inclined to 
make some allowance for this cireum- 
stance ; as I am well aware that the 
many kindred associations with which, 
to me, the recollections of those days 
are accompanied, invest them with an 
interest which they cannot possibly 
have for the general reader. 1 may 
thus frequently have made the mistake 
of describing events, which, though 
interesting to myself, may have appeared 
quite the reverse to you. For this, J 
have to crave your clemency and in- 
dulgence, 

Some of you, again, T doubt not 
there are, who have taken up these 
pages, in the hope you were to peruse 
a novel; and you must, consequently, 
have been dissatisfied to find that they 
contain neither plot, nor design, nor 
dénoument. For the disappointment 
which, on this account, you must ne- 
cessarily have experienced, I do not 
consider that I am at all answerable. 
I did not profess to write a novel ; in- 
deed, “if I would I could not.” My 
purpose, as I have already stated, was 
merely to describe, to the best of my 
ability, a few detached “Scenes” from 
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my rambling life; and those who ex- 
pected to find in my pages all the en- 
grossing interest of a highly-wrought 
and ingenious fietion, have only them- 
selves to blame for their disappoint- 
ment. 

Lord By ron has well said that “truth 
is strange, stranger than fiction ;” yet 
the events of real life, although fre- 
quently in themselves not devoid of 
much that is interesting, do not follow 
each other in that felicitous succession, 
and with that happy adaptation of parts 
with which the invention of the novelist 
knows how to arrange the incidents of 
his story. 1 have related the fore- 
going occurrences in the order in which 
they actually happened; nor was it 
either my wish or my endeavour to 
weave them into what is technically 
termed “a plot.” 

The characters, too, with whom, from 
time to time, a man meets in real life, 
however well qualified they may be 
from their peculiarities, to figure in the 

ages of romance, cannot be managed 
ike the characters of fiction. They 
have not their regular “ entrances” and 
“exits ;” they do not come and go at 
the beck of an author ; nor can they, 
to use a nautical phrase, be “piped on 
deck” as occasion requires, euch to 
enact his part in a catastrophe. 

It, therefore, kind reader, you are 
disappointed thut the several characters 
to whom I| have had the honour of in- 
troducing you, bave not been mustered 
to take their leave at the end of my 
story, I have only to say that the fault 
isnot mine! The beautiful Sophia I 
have never seen since [ left her at St. 
Helena ; the pensive Annette I have 
never heard of since | bade her adieu 
at Naples; the sprightly Emily, my 
partner in our moonlight dances at 
Algoa Bay, I have often inquired 
about, but I have never been able to 
learn the subsequent events of her 
history , Stubbs, as I have already said, 
I saw for the last time at Gibraltar ; 
with Neville and Strangways, indeed, 
I had at a later period many strange 
adventures, but down to the time when 
I returned with Captain Dinmont from 
the Mediterranean, I have told you 
every thing about them that | thought 
would interest you; of the good old 
Mr. Settler, 1 can only say that he died 
in the interior of Africa, about a year 
after the breaking up of the Canvass 
Town establishment ; of his son, the 
¢i-devant first lieutenant of the’ Hes- 
perus, I could relate some farther par- 
ticulars, but I think it, on the whole, 
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better not ; and as to what concetns 
the gallant buteccentrie Riehard Wolfe, 
I did not again meet with him till fully 
two years after the period at which my 
present narrative closes, 

Under such circumstances, you will 
readily admit the impossibility of my 
marshalling these personages before 
you at the end of my story ; and ail 
that | can do at present is to promise 
faithfully, that when I do see or hear 
any thing of them, you shall be duly 
informed of the circumstance. 

Some apology, however, appears ta 
me to be due for the abrupt and some- 
what unceremouious leave 1 am now 
taking of you. The truth is, kind 
reader, writing is neither my fort nor 
my hobby ; and as long as there is a 
salmon to hook, or a head of game to 
kill, small indeed are the attractions 
which pens and paper have for me. 
When I commenced my narrative, | 
was completely debarred from my fa- 
vourite field-sports ; nay, the weather 
was so truly British at the time, that I 
could not even stir abroad with either 
pleasure or comfort. Since then, how- 
ever, a great change has come over 
the temper of the elements; and the 
sun is now shining so brightly, and the 
breeze blowing so freshly, that it be- 
comes ulmost a sin for a man to remain 
within doors. Besides, the spring-fish- 
ing is commenced ; and my time is so 
much occupied during the day, and [ 
am generally so much fatigued at 
night, that I find a continuation of the 
labores scribendi cowpletely out of the 
question. 

It is true, indeed, that I have still 
a great deal to communicate to you. 
I have much to tell you of the glow- 
ing islands of the West; much of the 
Nabobs and Bashas of the East; much 
of the bleak Canada, and more of the 
Golden Dorado and the sunny Pern. 
The very names of those places are to 
me associated with many 
both humorous and pathetic ; which, 
as they occurred at a later period of 
life, when my knowledge of the world 
was more extended, and my powers of 
observation considerably enlarged, I 
might perhaps be enabled to pourtray, 
with a faithfulness more graphic, than 
anything that the above rapid sketches 
can pretend to. 


“ Scenes” 


All this, however, must remain in 
abeyance. At another time I may 
perhaps resume my pen; but at pre- 
sent my hand is quite cramped with 
holding it so long; and besides, the 
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sun shines and the breezes blow, and I 
must be abroad to enjoy them. 

One regret I have ut breaking off 
my narrative so soon. I fear that 
many of my fair readers, in whose 
good graces I am very desirous to 
rank favourably, may be inclined to 
accuse me of fickleness and caprice, 
in all that relates to /a belle passion ; 
and, in order to remove this impres- 
sion, I should have liked to tell them 
how at last I fell in love, “even unto 
matrimony.” I should have liked, too, 
to have introduced them to my wife— 
whom heaven bless, for she deserves 
its blessing—and I doubt not they 
would agree with me on the prudence 
and propriety of my choice ; although, 
indeed, she was not won without—— 
but of this another time. 

And now, kind reader, adieu! I 
have remained at home this morning 
on purpose to write to you; much 
against the remonstrauace of old Ralph, 
who declares he never saw the river in 
“primer order ;” and I have now, I 
think, said all that occurred to me. 
My friend Herbert has been out for 
the last hour; and Ralph has just 
come in to announce that he has 
already killed two fine salmon. The 


ladies of our party are to meet us on 
the river side at three ; so I must be 
off to have a fresh-caught fish ready 
for luncheon. 

Therefore, kiud reader, fare-thee- 
well. 


I leave you with regret; and, 
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as Tam perfectly confident that you 
are a fine, good-natured, lively fellow, 
1 only wish that you formed one of 
our party on the river to-day. Should 
you ever chance to be in this neigh- 
bourhood, I shall rejoice to see you. 
You shall have a Hearty welcome, 
with as good cheer as I can provide ; 
and I shall narrate to you viva voce, 
over a bottle of old Rory and a cigar 
of the genuine Havannah growth, as 
many “ Scenes” as you have an incli- 
nation to listen to. 

“Task your honour’s pardon, sir,” 
says Ralph, who has just entered the 
room ; “I ask your honour’s pardon, 
sir; but, if you don’t make haste, | 
fear Squire Herbert will beat us! He 
has got the best purt of the day, sir !” 

“ Have you put on the fly I selected, 
Ralph ?” 

“ Yes, your honour; and a prime 
one it is, sir! We're sure to kill him 
to-day !” 

And so, kind reader, as Ralph is so 
impatient, to say nothing of myself, 
once more adieu! In return for your 
kindness in attending me, I trust with- 
out much tear and wear of patience, 
even to this my last paragraph, I have 
to wish you all happiness and all suc- 
cess in whatever you may undertake; 
nor can I conclude better than by 
quoting the words of our favourite 
Scott, and wishing 

To all and each a fair good night, 

With pleasing dreams and slumbers light. 


SONNET. 


How calm! how silent! vale, and heath-clad steep, 

This quiet parsonage, and yon gray church-tower, 

Bathed in the glorious hues of sunset sleep. 

Sweet fragrance breathed from herb, and shrub, and flower, 


Fills all the air. 


Round every mountain-head 


Gather mists, radiant with the hues of Even, 

Each over each, in beauteous folds outspread, 

Fit canopy for visitants froin heaven. 

And not of earth, the radiance that now streams 
Along the lonely glen and mountain hoary : 

Not wholly from this world, the landseape’s glory. 
From brighter skies escape some transient gleams 
And angel forms, and angel voices come 

To bear us tidings of our heavenly home. 
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With solemn fall and sweet the noon-day chime, 
Through choir and cloister gray, repeats the hour 
To the long dead—another hour 6f time ! 
’Tis but in scenes like this, that voice hath power 
To wake the heart, as it flows thrilling past, 
Through aisles and dim arched cloisters, wave on wave, 
With long vibration lessening to the last, 
Like busy man’s vain fancies, which thus fast, 
With transient sweetness, into silence rave, 
Chasing each other down into the grave. 
For these lone echoes murimur as they go, 
The still sad music of that ceaseless tide, 
On which the waves of human folly glide 
Thro’ life’s bright sun-glimpse, to the shades below! 


This place hath witnessed strange extremes: the cheer 

Of triumph hath usurped the mourner’s breath : 
The courtly throng hath trod rejoicing here— 
The path yet beaten by the pomp of Death— 

Today the coronation ;—yesterday 

That sterner pageant, which the self-same way 
Conducted last month’s monarch to the tomb ; 
His equipage of state—the hearse and plume, 

His throne the coffin, kingly robe the shroud ; 
Stript of his smile of influence, and discrowned— 
By the stern victor Death ; his realm the bound 

Of that dark vault, where the forgotten proud— 
Plantagenet or Tudor—darkly wait, 

In synod grim below—holding divided state. 


Oft here the wise have pondered—vainly sage, 
To explore the past, or moralize decay, 

Brood o’er the tracks of time from age to age, 
And learn from bust, and tomb, and pillar grey, 
How fleets the glory of this world away. 

Without these walls, while silent moving Change 
Still seems the Present, and unmoved appears ; 

Here, in these old world walls, may fancy range 
Along the vista of six hundred years, 

And call up other days, that saw the light 
Amid these aisles. A shifting multitude— 

Saxon or Gaul, rude Franklin, Norman knight, 
Wearing their ages form, refined or rude, 
Waning unseen—insensibly renewed. 


These time-trod pavements have thrown back the rays 
Of Cressy’s sun. ‘The morn of Azincour 
Hath poured through yon dim oriel on the gaze 
Of cowled and hooded forms, whose day is o’er, 
O, glorious were the deeds, and men of yore, 
The hearts of proof—the arms of chivalry, 
Which fire the breast to myse on; though they be 
Sunk to the babble of a useless lore, 
Old rust and fretted scroll—and storied shield ; 
Vain playthings on which idle eyes may pore ; 
And in their semblance small memorial read 
Of those they clad ; in castle, counci!, field, 
In England's hour of glory or of need, 
Old Battel abbey’s knights—the lords of Runnemede! 


Westminster Abbey. 


Old England! proud and spirit-stirring name— 
Linked with all noble thoughts and feelings high, 
Thy lion-spirit still hath turned the same 
Firm front to popniar rage, or tyranny ; 
While every land beneath the heaven’s broad eye 
Hath been opprest by many or by one, 
Her temple, Freedom still hath found in thee. . 
If, as some deem, thy high career is run, 
And, like Troy’s tale, thy glorious day hath been ;* 
Here let the sons of thy degenerate age 
Revere the memory of the ocean queen, 
Nor doubt the records of thy history’s page 
Tho’ sunk the warrior’s arm—tho’ mute the counsel sage. 


When thy stern genius on her sea-beat crag 

Shall howl like Tarshish, to the western main 
The mournful burthen of her ocean flag, 

Sunk on those waters once her glorious reign ; 

While winds that swelled her sail shall pour in vain 
Their desolation on the Atlantic wave, 

Still in these venerable walls they sleep— 
Old England's sons, the unforgotten brave 

Who bore her conquering name on land and deep 
Where’er broad ocean’s furthest billows lave. 

Here Nelson rests in honor; here shall come 
Great Wellington, when Flattery’s voice is dumb 

And factious Slander hath forgot to rave : 

To glorify the laud their valor might not save. 


High spirits have been here in glorious Eld 
To every breast that beats to honor, dear; 
Not by the visioned eye, as now, beheld, 
But in the noontide of their famed career. 
Gower, Sidney, Spenser, have been looked on here 
In honored life—Surrey, whose name to say 
Delights the lover's and the poet’s ear, 
And Chaucer old, the father of the lay. 
Here Avon's bard hath stood in England’s day 
Whose glories no fair age shall see restored, 
Till the muse dies, and time itself decay. 
Haply some glorious noontide here hath poured 
Its tinted glory, round blind Milton’s head. 
What mighty names, alas! are numbered with the dead ! 
But lo, from shaft to shaft, along the file 
Of shadowy columns, through the twilight gray, 
A glancing sunbeam breaks with sudden sinile 
And tomb and bust are touched with lifelike ray. 
O, doth the bright intrusion come, to say 
That morn shall dawn upon the lingering sleep 
Of mouldering vault beneath, and silent cell 
When the last trump shall sound upon the deep, 
And this old pile be gathered to the heap 
Of common dust ; O, comes not it to tell 
With dusky brightness, through the sacred gloom 
Of that fair beam of life, whose radiance fell 
Through the pale realms of death, and, spight of doom, 
Reversed the fearful sentence of the tomb. 


J. U.U. 


* Fuit Ilion et ingens gloria Dardanidum. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC oatTu.* 


Tur publie notice has been so much 
directed of late to this important sub- 


ject, and it has excited so much bitter- 


ness of feeling, that we think no slight 
service will be rendered to Ireland by 
any thing that tends to set the merits 
of the question in a fair light. The 
animosity which unfortunately exists 
between the opposing parties in Ire- 
land, must, it is evident, be much in- 
creased by the unsettled state of this 
question. If the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers do not think themselves guilty of 
the crime of perjury, the accusation 
must necessarily irritate them, and we 
cannot censure them for any acerbity 
that appears in their replies, if it is 
accompanied with a decent anxiety to 
prove themselves innocent of the 
offence. On the other hand, what must 
be the feelings of the Protestants, who 
see their clergy robbed and insulted, 
who are united to many of them by the 
ties of blood and affection, and who 
are witnesses to thedistress which many 
of them suffer from their inability to 
support their families, or to educate 
their children, and who know the agony 
indured by the innocent families who 
are in daily apprehension of losing 
their parents, or brothers, or husbands, 
murdered for no other offence, but the 
attempt to collect some portion of their 
lawful property for their support ? Will 
not the bitterness of their feelings be 
increased, if they think that all this has 
heen done by their adversaries, in vio- 
lation of a solemn compact confirmed 
by an oath ? 

Let the Protestants, to end this con- 
troversy, state accurately, and without 
any colouring or exaggeration, what it 
is of which they complain, and why. 
The opponents of the Church are then 
in fairness bound to state all the grounds 
of defence on which they mean to rely, 
and to deny, or to qualify, or to admit 
the propositions laid down by those who 
iapugn their conduct. If the case is 
fairly brought to issue, we do not de- 
spair of a satisfactory result—one which 
may induce the Protestants to admit 
that the Roman Catholic members 
did nut willingly and knowingly violate 





* Observations on the Roman Catholic 
1837. 


Letters by Aineas M‘Donnell, to the Editor of the Times. 
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their sworn pledges, and therefore that 
they ought to regret and retract the 
charges which they made in the con- 
trary belief; or a result which may 
lead the Roman Catholic members to 
confess that their conduct is not so de- 
fensible as at present they perhaps ima- 
gine it to be. If this latter result 
should be arrived at, peace may be 
speedily restored. The Roman Catho- 
lics will cease to attack the Church’ 
and the Protestants will readily forgive 
and forget all past offences, and join 
with their Roman Catholic country- 
men in united exertions fur the com- 
mon good of all. “To our poor 
thinking, it is full time to close these 
jars, and to allow men of all kinds 
the means of doing service to their 
country.” 

To forward this desirable object we 
shall endeavour to extract from the 
mass of “defences,” “observations,” 
enquiries,” &c. a correct and impartial 
statement of the points in dispute, and 
state the reasons which have influenced 
our opinions on the subject. 

In this investigation, we must not 
suffer ourselves to be led away from 
the subject by the attempts at recrimi- 
nation made by our adversaries. We 
are fully convinced that they are 
groundless, and that they are intro- 
duced only forthe purpose of diverting 
the public attention from the charge 
that appears to have been substantiated 
against themselves. Recrimination is 
ever the resource of guiit. The man 
who has no character to lose will not 
pay much regard to any charge brought 
against him. He knows that if he can 
reduce the conflict to a spattering 
match with his adversaries, the dirtiest 
character will have the advantage, 
being unembarrassed by anv solicitude 
about protecting itself A speck on 
one will be more felt, than the deepest 
stain on the other. If the Roman 
Catholic partizans have any charges to 
make against any of their political 
enemies, let thein bring them forward, 
unconnected with any defence of their 
own misdeeds. If the charges are just, 
we will join with our adversaries in the 
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condemnation of those who are guilty 
of them—if they are unjust, let the 
false accuser be brought to shame. 

Many make it a point to treat as 
hypocrites all who condemn any offence, 
and they assume that a case of hypo- 
erisy is sufficiently made out, if they 
ean produce a single instance where a 
similar offence has been forgiven or 
tolerated by society. It is scarcely 
possible to adopt a more demoralizing 
principle. Its effeet is plainly to: assert 
that exai nple i is a sufficient justification 
of guilt—to confound hypocrisy with 
every decent regard to character, and 
remove all distinction between the 
penitent and audacious sinner, or even 
to raise a distinction in favour of the 
latter. The obvious rule of truth and 
propriety we take to be this. While 
crime is persevered in, let no man justify 
it, or plead example, or temptation as 
its excuse. But when the course which 
we condemn has been abandoned, and 
cannot, therefore, do further mischief, 
or be used as an example to justify 
further crime, we may then lend a wil- 
ling ear to every excuse that can be 
urged in favor of conduct of which the 
mischief has passed away. 

To apply this rule to the case be- 
fore us. When the contest is over, 
we will make every allowance for the 
strength of the temptations to which 
the enemies of the Church have yielded 
—we will suppose that they did not 
see the true nature of their conduct, 
but were misled by early prejudices, 
or perplexed by artful sophistry—and 
we will snatch at any defence that 
will enable us to live on terms of amity 
and confidence with our countrymen. 
But now we charge the Roman Catho- 
lie party in the House of Commons 
with perjury ; and is not their charac- 
ter, and that of their associates, con- 
cerned to prove that the charge is 
founded upon a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the oath, or some false impres- 
sion respecting the nature of the con- 
duct which we arraign ? In this case 
no defence ought to be admitted, but 
a satisfactory refutation of the charge. 

lo put the point in a fair light be- 
fore the public, we shall first state the 
part of the oath which, in our opinion 
has been violated. We shall then, 
without 
any kind, describe the conduct of which 
we complain. We shall next, as well 
as we can from the elaborately obscure 
uanner in which they have been put 
forth, state the several grounds on 
which such conduct has been defended, 
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and the arguments by which the de- 
fences are attempted to be sustained. 
We shall, lastly, point out the fallacy 
of these arguments, and leave the case 
to the decision of any honest man, be 
he Protestant or Roman Catholic, pro- 
vided he is free from any manifest 
interest which might imperceptibly 
bias his judgment to either side. 

About the words of the oath there 
is no controversy, they are the follow- 
ing :— 


*¢ I do swear, that I will defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the settlement of 
property within this realm, as established 
by the laws: and I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any inten- 
tion to subvert the present Church Estab- 
lishment, as settled by law, within this 
realm: and I do solemnly swear, that I 
never will exercise any privilege to which 
I am, or may become entitled, to disturb 
or weaken the Protestant religion, or 
Protestant government in the united 
kingdom: and I do solemnly, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and de- 
clare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this oath, 
without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatsoever.” 


Such is the oath ; now we state the 
conduct of the men who had taken it. 
Soon after the passing of the emanci- 
pation act, a combination to resist the 
payment of tithes arose in many parts 
of Ireland, set on foot and fomented 
by persons who were bound by the 
obligations of the above oath. The 
object and effect of this combination 
was to withhold from the lawful owners 
the tithes which form the principal 
support of the Established Church. 
The ringleaders of this conspiracy 
circulated speeches and addresses of 
the most inflammatory description, 

calculated to inspire the populace with 
deadly hatred against the clergy of 
the Establishment, and to lead them to 
consider tithes not as the property of 
the clergy, but as an unjust and op- 
pressive impost, to the collection of 
which it was the right and duty of the 
people to offer all practical resistance. 
The populace, inflamed with fury by 
seditious harangues and addresses, were 
tauzht to assemble wherever any at- 
tempt was made to collect tithes by 
the instrumentality of the law. Ifa 
distress was made upon lands, or a sale 
announced of goods taken under exe- 
cution for tithes—the excited rabble 
was summoned to attend for tie pur- 
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pose of obstructing the lawful pro- 
ceedings. The presence of a peace- 
able crowd, indeed, cannot add any 
difficulty to the execution of a lawful 
process; but the agitutors knew full 
well what the nature of mankind would 
lead any one to anticipate, and what 
sad experience has too clearly demon- 
strated, that crowds collected and ex- 
cited by such means, would not be 

eaceable spectators of proceedings 
which they had heard denounced in 
such unmeasured terms. Accordingly, 
in every instance in which a civil or 
military force was not at hand, the po- 
pulace effected their object either by in- 
timidation, or by actual violence. Even 
in cases where a sufficient lawful force 
was present to protect those engaged 
in the execution of the law, the crowd 
interfered, and succeeded by driving 
off the cattle that were seized, or by 
holding out threats of future injuries 
(threats that were sure to be executed) 
on any that should dare to purchase 
them. In many instances the furious 
passions of the populace drove them to 
assault the military and police, who 
were scarcely able to protect themselves 
with the aid of the deadly weapons 
entrusted to them by the laws. When 
such fatal conflicts took place, the agi- 
tator, undismayed by the horrid conse- 
quences which he could not but have 
foreseen, stepped forward still more 
boldly, in cries for revenge and blood. 
The people were taught that their friends 
and relatives had been butchered by 
the military, to gratify the malice of a 
blood-thirsty clergy. Men who fell in 
such battles were represented as mar- 
tyrs who were murdered because they 
refused to pay tithes; and at several 
contested elections the bloody clothes 
of men who fell in mortal combat with 
the military, were displayed as standards 
to fill the people with horror and re- 
venge. A fatal event of this nature 
always rendered it impossible to colleet 
any part of the clergyman’s income in 
the parish in which it occurred, and 
increased the power of the agitator, 
and made the clergyman’s situation one 
of distress and despair. Nevertheless, 
in every case the agitator represented 
the clergy who were ruined by them, 
as seeking for such collisions: and the 
furious crowd who collected, unlawfully 
armed with sticks and stones (weapons 
which they use with fatal effects), and 
who avowed their furious determination 
not to suffer tithes to be collected, were 
represented as unoffending spectators, 
massacred by the sanguinary parsons. 
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But in all cases there were not pre- 
sent armed forces, nor in every case 
were the military and police (menaced 
as they were alike by law and lawless 
violence) able to protect themselves trom 
the multitudes which attacked them. 
In the former case, the execution of 
legal process was generally defeated by 
number, or by the timely flight, which 
saved the fugitive from death. Even 
the service of process, the first step in 
any action brought to recover tithes, 
was an offence to be expiated only by 
death. Many process-servers were 
murdered in the execution of their duty 
—many who had given thanks for their 
providential escape were afterwards 
murdered,—some when employed on 
other occupations, being recognised, and 
assaulted by mobs who knew not merey 
—others being watched, waylaid, aud 
murdered,when returning home—others, 
with more premeditated guilt, were 
dragged out of their beds by night and 
murdered. A catalogue of the mur- 
ders which were perpetrated on inno- 
cent men, for no offence but that of 
having endeavoured to support them- 
selves and their families by a lawful oc- 
cupation, would, we feel convinced, 
even now induce the agitator to pause 
in his desperate career, and lament the 
mischief he has caused. 

The clergy, the populace, and the 
process-servers and inferior officers of 
the law, were not the only victims of 
this state of things. The military and 
police were on several occasions de- 
stroyed by the mobs, whom prudence 
or compassion had prevented them from 
effectually resisting. Part of the policy 
of the agitator was to paralyse the ex- 
ertions of the police, by raising up false 
charges against them. When death is 
the consequence of a conflict, compas- 
sion for the fallen naturally leads the 
mind to conceive that be was innocent, 
and therefore, that the person who 
committed the deed could not have been 
altogether free from guilt. ‘aking ad- 
vantage of this feeling, the agitator 
denounced the police as murderers. 
False witnesses were readily procured, 
and the police were persecuted, impri- 
soned, and their lives endangered by the 
law for acts, which the defence of them- 
selves or of others whom they were 
bound to protect in the execution of 
the law, had rendered necessary. Ovr 
readers may recollect a case in Cork, in 
which a priest conducted a prosecution 
against a policeman for murder. The 
dying declaration of the deceased was 
the principal evidence, and on cross- 
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examination of the priest, it came out 
that he was aware of the policeman’s 
innocence, which was proved by a fact 
mentioned by the deceased to the priest, 
but suppressed in the dying declaration, 
for the purpose of procuring a convic- 
tion of the innocent policeman for mur- 
der. Had not Sergeant Jackson exto:ted 
the truth by a most dexterous cross- 
examination, the policeman would have 
been executed on this false charge!!! 
Thus, in the multitudes by whom 
they were surrounded, the military saw 
false witnesses to bring them to a dis- 
graceful death, if in defending them- 
selves any blood was shed. Dread of 
this sometimes prevented them from 
resisting until it was too late. Although 
a small body of infantry would, in a 
fair battle, disperse and conquer the 
largest mob, yet by delaying their re- 
sistance even a few seconds,the contest 
may be reduced to a close struggle be- 
tween man and man, in which aris and 
discipline are useless,and numbers must 
prevail. This compound organization, 
for defeating the claims of the clergy, 
by fraud and intimidation, and perjury 
and violence, was by the agitator called 
the systein of passive resistance ! !! 
Meanwhile the agitator’s privileges 
and influence, as a member of parlia- 
ment, were sedulously employed in fa- 
vour of this passive resistance, and were 
especially and successfu'ly directed to 
overawe the government, und prevent 
them from taking any steps to suppress 
this rebellion. Bills, in their progress 
through parliament, were carefully stript 
of any provisions that might discourage 
this resistance tu tithes, and it soon 
became apparent that the government 
was not strictly neutral, but was, as far 
as it could with safety, lending its as- 
sistance to those who opposed the laws. 
The assistance of the military or police 
was refused on every futile pretext, and 
when granted, was placed under so many 
restrictions as to be unavailing. Letters 
demanding protection were unanswered 
until an answer was extorted by threats 
of publishing the refusal. In the case of 
the writ of rebellion this assistance was 
illegally refused, and the attorney and 
solicitor-general were seen to argue the 
right of a constable to refuse obedience 
to the court, and to deny protection to 
an officer employed in executing a high 
prerogative writ. The decision being 
asaiust the government, they appealed 
to the House of Lords, but did not 
venture to get the appeal heard. It is 
known that it cannot be heard in the 
absence of the Euglish judges, and this 
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year they are pursuing the same course 
as lust year, viz. : putting off the hear- 
ing until the judges shall have left town 
for their circuits. 

Asa final and determined step, on 
one occasion, when a private applica- 
tion was made to government for the 
assistance of the police, it was refused, 
ani the application itself was published. 
When we remember how many of the 
clergy have been murdered for slighter 
offences than demanding the assistance 
of the police, we may presume thut 
this vigorous measure had the effect of 
deterring them from troubling the go- 
vernment with any more applications. 

‘To put a stop to the flow of blood in 
Ireland, and, if possible, to restore 
peace, Sir R. Pee) brought in a bill by 
which the present tithe composition 
wouldhave been commuted for a smaller 
composition, to be paid by the land- 
lord, who would at the same time have 
the privilege of redeeming it upon very 
advantageous terms. By this arrange- 
ment the clergy would have made a sa- 
crifice of one-fourth of their incomes, for 
the sake of peace, and would have been 
secured in the enjoyment of the rest, 
without trouble or litigation. The Irish 
Roman Catholic members opposed this 
plan, and by bartering their general 
supj ort, prevailed upon a large body 
of the Whigs to abandon their former 
principles aud professions, and formed 
a combination which drove Sir R. Peel 
from office, and pledged the House of 
Commons not to assent to any bill which 
did not contain a provision which 
would in effect work the subversion of 
the established church in Ireland. The 
measure, indeed, proposed by the 

Whigs, would not altogether destroy 
the established church, although it 
would detract very much from its effi- 
ciency ; but O’Connell and the rest of 
his party always declared that they 
considered the measure only as an in- 
stalment, and that they would not cease 
to agitate until tithes and all compen- 
sation for them, were altogether extin- 
guished in substance as well as in name. 

The above is a brief and certainly 
not an exaggerated statement of the 
conduct of which the Protestants com- 
plain, as inconsistent with the Roman 

Catholic oath. 

We proceed now to the arguments 
urged by those who defend this conduct. 

First—They allege that it was not 
intended by the legislature to fetter the 
Roman Catholic members in their legis- 
lative capacity, and that the oath was 
only intended to operate on them as 
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individuals and as citizens, outside the 
walls of parliament. 

The second qualification attempted 
to be put on the oath is in observations, 
page 29; 

“The object of the legislature, if it 
intended to bind the Roman Catholic 
member in his legislative capacity at all, 
could at the highest have extended only 
to this, to bind his conscience not to vote 
merely for the purpose of weakening or 
disturbing the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant government in this country, with- 
out reference to the good of the whole.” 

The next ground of defence is that 
in page 33 : 

« A discretion is vested in the Catholic 
who is to be the judge, whether by the 
bill about to be passed he intends to sub- 
vert the church establishment, and whe- 
ther the bill will have the effect of weak- 
ening or disturbing the Protestant religion 
or Protestant government in the United 
Kingdom. The individual member is 
then the judge, the sole judge; no one 
else has a right to adjudicate upon the 
point. When he is satisfied, who has a 
right to question his determination ? It 
is a question between him and his God— 
there is no arbiter or medium—and no 
frail mortal should claim to interfere, for 
if interference be claimed, what becomes 
of the discretion ?” 


In the Dublin Review, April, 1837 
page 574, the writer introduces his 
strongest argument, which Mr. Sudleir 
had foreseen in his speech against eman- 
cipation, 17th March, 1829. The Re- 
viewer terms it “an argument of the 
greatest weight,” namely, “the conflict 
of duties in which the Catholic may 
find himself involved.” According to 
Burke and all political writers, the 
member is not “the member fcr Bris- 
tol,” but the member for the whole 
community—the trustee of the rights 
of the whole constituency, and any 
failure on his part in the exercise of 
that trust, from whatever cause, is an 
injury to the whole constitueucy of the 
empire. 

“The moment he is elected,” according 
to Mr. Tyler, “he is involved in the ob- 
ligation of performing all the duties of his 
office, and the people have the right to 
demand from him the discharge of ail 
those duties, or to resign, and it is his 
duty to obey. It seems obvious that the 
legislature could not intend the mockery 
of making it the duty of the Catholic to 
resign, the moment any question of reli- 
gion is mooted; or, in other words, on the 
day he takes his seat, if any hostile mem- 
ber should so desire. It is then to be 
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presumed that it was the intention of the 
legislature that the Catholic, when allowed 
to be a member, should do his duty—the 
whole of his duty. How far, therefore, 
regard being had to the rights of his con- 
stituency to elect a Catholic member, and 
to require him to perform his duty, such 
member can be considered to be bound by 
any oath which may interfere with the 
performance of his duty, is an important 
consideration, to which we cannot now 
devote sufficient attention.” 


The first consideration that occurs 
to any one after reading all those in- 
terpretations and arguments is, that 
they leave a great part of the conduct 
of the Roman Catholic party utterly 
without defence. We allude to the 
conspiracy against a of tithes 
in a conspiracy to withhold by fraud 
and force a considerable portion of pro- 
perty from those on whom it is settled by 
the laws of the land. Reconcile this 
with the oath to defend to the utmost 
of his power the settlement of property 
within this realm, as established by the 
laws. The agitator now asserts that 
he considers the revenues of the church 
not entitled to the protection of this 
clause, and that it was only intended 
to apply to the settlement of property 
under the act of settlement. We must, 
however, remember that this clause is 
to be found in the oath imposed by the 
act of 1793, and the putlic declara- 
tion of the Roman Catholics after that 
act and the language of their petitions 
for further rights, showed that they 
considered church property entitled to 
the protection of that clause, as it un- 
questionably is, if the oath is taken 
“in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words, without any evasion, equivoca- 
tion, or mental reservation.” The de- 
clarations to which we allude are such 
as the following, viz.: in the declara- 
tion of the British Roman Catholic 
Bishops, 1826, they say— 

“ We regard all the revenues and tem- 
poralities of the church establishment as 
the property of those upon whom they 
are settled by the laws of the land.” 

In a letter from Mr. Poynter, Vicar 
Apostolic in London, to Mr. Wilmot 
Horton, on the securities for the church 
establishment, in the event of granting 
Catholic emancipation, the same ex- 
pression oceurs. When we consider 
that those declarations were publicly 
made by persons having authority to 
act on behalf of those by whom the 
oath was taken, and repudiated by none, 
can we doubt that the war against 
tithes now raging in Ireland is a direct 
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violation of that oath? From this guilt 
the English Roman Catholics are alto- 
gether free. 

Even to confine the protection of 
this clause to the property disposed of 
by the act of settlement would not es- 
tublish their innocence, since part of 
the tithes belonging to the-incumbents 
of many parishes are given to them and 
to the Church for ever, by this very 
act of settlement, vide the 107th sec- 
tion of said act :—‘and be it also 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
all and every impropriations or appro- 
priate tithes forfeited to or vested in 
his Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
&c. are hereby given to the Church for 
ever ; and hereby are and for ever shall 
be settled and established upon the 
present and future incumbents, and 
their successors, of the respective pa- 
rishes.” 

It has been argued, whether seriously 
orin jest, it is not easy to determine, that 
the combination against tithes did not 
interfere with the settlement of pro- 
perty, as it left the rights untouched, 
and merely prevented them from being 
reduced into possession. But in this 
sense of the word the property cannot 
be transferred, except by an act of the 
legislature ; and such acts are not in 
any manner (it is alleged,) restricted 
by the oath. The consequence, there- 
fore is, that a great mass of property 
may be withheld from those upon 
whom it is settled by law, that a com- 
bination may be entered into, out of 
parliament, to defeat the laws, and in 
parliament to alter them; in short, 
that there is no possible manner in 
which the present settlement of pro- 
perty may not be assailed by men 
who have sworn to defend it. 

One of the most eminent of the Ro- 
mau Catholic orators, if not actually 
the first among them, felt the difficulty 
of this position so strongly, that he was 
obliged to make we of an argument 
on which we think nothing but despair 
would have induced him to place any 
reliance. In the committee of the 
House of Commons Sir R. H. Inglis 
moved an amendment that after the 
words “the present settlement of pro- 
perty,” the words “ecclesiastical as 
well as lay” should be inserted. Sir 
R, Peel opposed this amendment on 
the grounds that it weakened the 
clause rather than strengthened it, as 
the words in its present state applied 
to every kind of property, and that it 
was better not to encumber the oath 
by any unnecessary prolixity, The 


amendment was therefore either nega- 
tived or withdrawn. And this with- 
drawal appearing on the journals of 
the House unaccompanied by the rea- 
sons, is by rather curious reasoning ta- 
ken as a proof, that in “the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words,” the pre- 
sent settlement of property does not 
include the present settlement of eccle- 
siastical property! The limits of our 
article will not permit us now to enter 
into the defence put forth for the parli- 
amentary conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, which asserts, that a test im- 
posed upon men entering into either 
house of parliament is not intended to 
have any effect on their conduct there, 
and that their speeches and votes there, 
coupled with their declarations out of 
the house, are not to be considered in- 
dicative of an intention to subvert the 
Church Establishment. Unless more 
important matter presses, we shall, in 
our next number, give a history of the 
emancipation act, and shew that the 
oath was directed principally to the 
members in their legislative capacity. 
But we hope the task will be rendered 
unnecessary by the altered conduct of 
the Roman Catholic party. They can 
gain nothing by perseverance, except 
a poor gratification of their hatred to 
Protestants. If the struggle lasts, 
their party must sink. They are com- 
pelling the Protestants to unite by 
every motive of fear and indignation ; 
and the best and most honorable of 
their own persuasion are withdrawing 
from their party in disgust. So far 
from keeping out the Tories by it, (if 
that is their great object for which it 
is worth while to keep Ireland in an- 
arcliy,) the present ministry are siuk- 
inz under their hostility to the Church. 
The Whigs and Radicals united had 
a decided majority in the House of 
Commons, in 1835. They could have 
compelled Sir R. Peel to retire from 
office on any question, and they chose 
precisely that on which they are now 
able, with all the influence which the 
most profuse corruption could create, 
to command the simallest majorities. 
Notwithstanding their professed anx- 
iety to have the church question set- 
tled, it is evident that the Whigs, 
whose feelings to the Church are ra- 
ther those of indifference than hos- 
tility, are afraid of bringing it for- 
ward. Had the Roman Catholic party 
adhered to their pledges, and spared 
the Church, they would have met with 
but little opposition from the Irish Pro- 
testants, and they might have governed 
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Ireland. Their conduct has ruined 
the wealth and happiness of their 
country, but they have divided among 
themselves and the most worthless of 
their followers, an enormous amount of 
patronage ; and they have almost sati- 
ated their malice and revenge against 
their Protestant brethren, many of 
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be made on the terms “ uti possidetis.” 
Let the past be forgiven, and no mea- 
sure be introduced which has for its 
object the increase or diminution of 
the wealth or strength of either party. 
Let the general good of Ireland be 
consulted in every measure ; and let 
the future strength of each party de- 


whom warmly supported them in their 
prayers for emancipation, and would 
even now, if unassailed, live with them 
on terms of private and public affec- 
tion and friendship. We would say, if 
our voice could be heard—let a peace 


pend upon the wealth and number of 
the followers—upon the talents and in- 
tegrity of their leaders, and the wis- 
dom and moderation of their mea- 
sures, 


DEATH OF KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


f Lone before this page can meet the public eye, the subjects of this great 
monarchy will have learned, that it has pleased God to take from us a sovereign 

A who was the object of his people’s most affectionate veneration. The land 
mourns for him as for a father, and the sorrow that follows the patriot king to 
the tomb, that must close on the mightiest, as well as the humblest of human 
beings, is the best and the sincerest tribute to his virtues. 

On Tuesday morning, the 21st of June, King William breathed his last, at 
twelve minutes past two. His Majesty expired in the 72d year of his age, and 
seventh of his reign. He was born on the 2Ist of August, 1765, and suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the 26th of June, 1830. 

This is not the occasion on which we can either review the events of the past 

J reign or speculate on the events of the future. Our allegiance is now trans- 
ferred to another sovereign ; aud with good heart and honest faith do we pledge 
our loyalty to the youthful Princess, into whose hands has passed the sceptre of 
our late beloved monarch. ‘To her “ we do acknowledge all faith and constant 
obedience, with hearty and humble affection, beseeching God, by whom kings 
and queens do reign, to bless the Royal Princess Victoria with long and happy 
years to reign over us.” The hearts that beat with the truest sorrow for the 
monarch that has passed away, breathe the sincerest prayer to Him to whose 
presence he is gone for the weal and the honour of his youthful successor. May 
God, indeed, “bless the Royal Princess Victoria” with that wisdom which 
cometh from above, to guide her in the perils and difficulties of royalty. May 
the spirit of Solomon’s prayer be her’s ; and may she seck from above “an un- 
derstanding heart to judge so great a people.” 

William the Fourth was, perhaps, the most truly English-hearted monarch 
that ever sat upon the English throne, It has been well said of him, that on the 

§ throne he was what he would have been in the manor house, “a fine old English 
gentleman”—with a simplicity of manner that even royalty could not spoil, and § 
with a goodness of heart that greatness could not corrapt—he bore with him 
to the most exalted station, that honest candour, that generous kindness, and all 
the social and domestic virtues that would have sled a hallowed blessing on 
the privacy of au humbler lot. In the later years of his life, he thought deeply j 
on the subject of religion, and in his dying hour he found in its consolatious the 
support which no earthly greatness then could give. 

In his nature there was, in an eminent degree, that which has been termed 
“the milk of human kindness.” Consideration for the feelings of all that were 
near him—an unwillingness to give unnecessary pain or trouble to the meanest 
of his attendants—these were qualities which endeared him to all that ap- 
proached him ; and the high and generous bearing that constiiutes true dignity, j 
was united with an honest bluntness, in a combination worthy of the sailor king. 

The nation mourns his loss as a bereavement. A stranger who came among 
us would learn, in the universal grief, to understand the force of the expression, 
“the father of his people.” He would know that England has lost a father, 

#and that the days are not yet passed from the world, when the sympathies and 
the sorrows of national ties are almost as strong as the relationships of private 
life. 


Our late monarch’s attachment to the national religion, entitles his memory 
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to the epithet of blessed. He it was that called forth that feeling for our 
venerable Church, which, with God’s blessing, will be its safe-guard. From his 
memorable address to the bishops in 1834, the rise of the Christian spirit of the 
country takes its date, [t was that spirit, thus called forth, that has saved the 
country ; and if generations yet to come shall have reason ta bless God that 
they have an Established Church to teach them the truths of Christianity, let 
them bless the memory of the Christian King, whose sing!e-hearted piety 
awoke by an unobtrusive act the national feeling to preserve it. 

William the Fourth has been happy and popular in his reign ; but as the full 
happiness of the Christian has been realized only in the better world to 
which he is gone, so we are sure the full measure of his people’s affection has 
been reserved for his memory. Whatever may betide, for long years to come 
the nation will look back with fondness to the tranquil glories of his reign, and 
to the mild virtues of his character. The tribute of national affection will not 
soon wither by his tomb. Veneration for his character will assume with years 
a more hallowed colouring ;— ; 

“ The sweet remembrance of Tug sustT 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust.” 


Thus must we take our last farewell of that beloved sovereign, to whom, we 
confess, our allegiance clung with an almost idolizing veneration. He was taken 
at a time when the nation ill could spare such a character in any rank, far less 
upon the throne. Years wah pene over before our youthful Queen can supply 
his place. She has been called, in the providence of God, to govern this great 
empire, at an age at which few are considered capable of managing their own 
affairs, and under circumstances which require the wisdom of a matured mind, 
When we contemplate the situation of the youthful Queen with her constitu- 
tional advisers such as they are, we can conceive no situation of more difficulty 
and peril. 

We do not, however, despair that her reign will be a happy and a glorious 
one. She hus a thousand dangers surrounding her path, but she has tens of 
thousands of loyal men her subjects, ready to shed their blood to protect her 
from all revolutionary assaults—from the perfidy of her ministers—and the 
enmity of the foes of the monarchy. 

And yet we confess we ure not without our apprehensions—they may have 
no reasonable groun:ls; but sometimes when we look back to the continued 
amano pe of the late reign—when we think of the virtues of him whom we have 
ost—and when we reflect that we have been bereaved of him just at the time 
when those virtues on the throne seemed most necessary to the well-being of 
the nation—and when we consider the perils which surround his young 
and inexperience! successor—the words come with something like a melancholy 
foreboding to our minds. “ The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to 
heart—and merciful men are taken away, none considering that the righteous 
is taken away from the evil to come.” 

From our youthful Queen may Providence avert that evil, and make her 
reign a happy and a glorious one for herself, and the people over whom she 
rules. 

“Gop SAVE THE QUEEN.” 
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